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I.-LORD  STRANLEIGH  ALL  AT  SEA. 

A  FEW  minutes  before  noon  on  a  hot  summer  day. 
Edmund  Trevelyan  walked  up  the  gang-plank  of 
the    steamship,    at    that    moment     the    largest 
Atlantic  liner  afloat.    Exactly  at  the  stroke  of  twelve 
she  would  leave  Southampton  for  Cherbourg,  then 
proceed  across  to  Queenstown.  and  finally  would 
make  a  bee-line  west  for  New  York.     Trevelyan 
was  costumed  in  rough  tweed  of  subdued  hue.  set 
off  by  a  cut  so  weU-fitting  and  distinguished  that 
!t  seemed  likely  the  young  man  would  be  looked 
upon  by  connoisseurs  of  tailoring  as  the  best-dressed 
passenger  aboard.    He  was  followed  by  Ponderby. 
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his  valet,  whose  usually  expressionless  face  bore 
a  look  of  dissatisfaction  with  his  lot.  as  though  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  wait  upon  the  nobUity. 
and  was  now  doomed  to  service  with  a  mere  com- 
moner.   His  lack  of  content,  however,  was  caused 
by  a  dislike  to  ocean  travel  in  the  firet  place,  and  his 
general  disapproval  of  America  in  the  second.    A 
country  where  aU  men  are  free  and  equal  possessed 
no  charms  for  Ponderby,  who  knew  he  had  no  equal, 
and    was    not    going    to    demean     himself    by 
icknowledging  the  possibility  of  such. 

Once  on  deck,  his  master  turned  to  him  and 
said— 

"  You  wiU  go.  Ponderby.  to  my  suite  of  rooms, 
and  see  that  my  luggage  is  placed  where  it  should  be. 
and  also  kindly  satisfy  yourself  that  none  of  it  is 
missing." 

Ponderby  bowed  in  a  dignified  manner,  and 
obeyed  without  a  word.  whUe  Trevelyan  mounted 
the  grand  staircase,  moving  with  an  easy  nonchalance 
suited  to  a  day  so  inordinately  hot.  The  prospect 
of  an  ocean  voyage  in  such  weather  was  in 
itself    refreshing,    and    so   prone   is   mankind    to 
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live   in    the    present,    and   take   no    thought   of 
ihe  mouow,  that  Trevelyan  had  quite  forgotten 
the  cablegrams  he  read  in  the  papers  on  his  way 
down  from  London,  to  the  effect  that  New  York 
was  on  the  grill,  its  inhabitants  sweltering  -sleeping 
on  the  house-tops,  in  the  parks,  on  the  beach  at 
Coney  Island,  or  wherever  a  breath  of  air  could  be 
had.    On  the  upper  deck  his  slow  steps  were  arrested 
by  an  exclamation— 
'•  Isn't  this  Mr.  Trevelyan  ?  " 
The  man  who  made  the  enquiry  wore  the  unifoim 
of  the  ship's  company. 

"Ah.  doctor.  I  was  thinking  of  you  at  this 
moment.  I  read  in  the  papere  that  you  had 
been  promoted,  and  I  said  to  myself:  'After  all. 
this  is  not  an  ungrateful  world,  when  the  most 
skilful  and  most  popular  medical  officer  on  the 
Atlantic  is  thus  appreciated.'  " 

"Ah.  you  put  it  delightfully,  Trevelyan.  but  I 
confess  I  hesitated  about  adding,  at  my  time  of 
life,  to  the  burden  I  carry." 

"  Your  time  of  life,  doctor !  Why,  you  always 
make  me  feel  an  old  man  by  comparison  with 
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yourself ;    yet  you'll  find  me  skipping  about  the 
decks  like  a  boy." 

"If  you'U  take  the  right-hand  seat  at 
my  table.  I'll  keep  an  eye  on  you.  and 
prevent  you  from  skipping  overboard."  kiighed 
the   doctor. 

••Indeed,  that  was  the  boon  I  mtended  to 
crave." 

"Then  the  seat  is  yours,  Trevelyan.  By  the  way. 
1  read  in  the  newspapers  that  Evelyn  Trevelyan' 
is  none  other  than  Lord  Stranleigh ;  but  then,  of 

course,  you  can  never  believe  what  you  see  in  the 

press,  can  you  ?  " 

"  PersonaUy,  I  make  no  effort  to  do  so.  I  get  my 
news  of  the  day  from  Ponderby.  who  is  an  inveterate 
reader  of  the  principal  journals  favoured  by  what 
he  caUs  the  'upper  classes.'  But  I  assure  you 
that  Evelyn  Trevelyan  is  a  name  that  belongs  to 
me.  and  I  wear  it  occasionally  like  an  old,  comfort- 
able-fitting coat." 

"Ah.  well.  I'll  not  give  you  away.  I'll  see  you 
at  lunch  between  here  and  Cherbourg."  And  the 
doctor  hurried  away  to  his  duties. 
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The  young  man  co;  Jnued  his  stroll,  smiling 
as  he  remembered  some  of  the  doctor's  excellent 
stories.  He  regarded  his  meeting  with  that  friendly 
officer  as  a  good  omen,  but  hoped  he  would  encounter 
no  one  else  who  knew  him. 

The  next  interruption  of  his  walk  proved  to  be 
not  so  pleasant.    There  came  up  the  deck  with 
nervous     tread    a    shabbily-dressed    man.     who 
appeared    from    ten    to   fifteen  years  older  than 
Stranleigh.  although  in  reality  there  was  no  great 
disparity  in  their  ages.    His  face  was  haggard  and 
lined  with  anxiety,  and  his  eyes  had  that  furtive, 
penetrating  glance  which  distinguishes  the  inveterate 
gambler.     Stranleigh  watched  his  oncoming  with 
amazement. 

The  Hon.  John  Hazel  had  been  a  member  of  some 
of  the  most  exclusive  clubs  in  London  ;  but  whether 
or  not  Nature  had  endowed  him  with  a  useful 
talent,  he  had  become  notorious  as  a  reckless 
cardsharper.  quite  unscrupulous  when  it  came  to 
obtaining  money.  No  one  knew  this  better  than 
Lord  Stranleigh.  who  had  been  so  often  his  victim, 
yet  had  regarded  his  losses  lightly,  and  forgiven 
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the   Hon.    John    time   and   again.    But   recently 
this  younger  son  of  an  ancient  and  honourable  house 
had   committed    the  unpardonable    sin— he    had 
been    foimd    out.   and    had    been    permitted   to 
resign   from   all    his   clubs    but    one.    and    from 
which  he   was  expelled   by  a  committee  not   so 
lenient.    After  that  he  disappeared.    He  was  done 
tor.   so  far   as  England   was  concerned.  anH   he 
knew  it. 

"  John,  is  this  possible  ?  "  cried  Lord  Stranleigh. 
as  the  other  approached. 

Hazel  stopped,  his  eyes  veiling  over,  as  though  he 
held  a  hand  at  pojcer  that  was  unbeatable. 

"  I  haven't  the  pleasure  of  knowing  you.  sir. " 
he  said  haughtily. 

•'  I'm  glad  of  that,  because  I'm  Edmund  Trevelyan 
at  the  moment,  and  was  just  hoping  I  should  meet 
no  one  on  board  who  would  recognise  me." 

"  I  don't  know  Edmund  Trevelyan.  and  have 
no  wish  to  make  his  acquaintance,"  returned  the 
other  coldly. 

"That's  quite  all  right,  and  your  wish  does 
you  credit.    Trevelyan  has  no  desire  to  force  his 
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friendship    on    any    man.      Nevertheless.     Jack 
t.me    was   when    I   helped   you   out   of  a    hole 

and.  if  occasion   arose.    I  should   be  glad   to  do 

it  again." 

"  Yo„  could  have  prevented  my  expulsion  from 
the  Camperdown  Club,  had  you  but  cared  to  raise 
a  finger."  s?id  the  other  hotly. 

''  Hazel,  you  are  mistaken.     I  did  aU  I  could  for 
you.  as  in  other  crises  of  the  same  nature.    The 
committee  proved  to  be  adamant,  and  rather  prided 
themselves  on  their  independence,  .s  if  they  were 
a  group   of   blooming    PadicJs.    The   House   of 
Lords  isn't  what  it  was.  Jack.  as.  alas,  you  may 
learn,  should  you  ever  come  into  the  title  of  your 
family,    although    many   people    stand    between 
>^)u    and    it    at    the    present    moment.    Indeed. 
Jack.    It   has    been   on   my   conscience   that   my 
urgent  advocacy  prejudiced  your  case  instead  of 
helping  it." 

"Ah.  well,  that's  all  past;  it  doesn't  matter 
now."  said  the  other,  with  a  sigh.  ''I  have 
shaken  the  dust   of  England   for  ever  from  mv 

feet." 
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"  The  mud,  you  mean." 

"  Oh,  I  admit  I  wallowed  in  the  mud,  but  it 
was  dust  when  I  left  London  this  morning.  Ah, 
we're  off!  I  must  be  going."  And  he  moved 
away  from  the  raiJ  of  the  ship,  where  he  had  been 
gazing  over  the  side. 
"  Going  ?     Where  ?  " 

"  Where  I  belong.  I'm  travelling  third-class. 
The  moment  the  steamer  gets  under  way,  I  have  no 
right  on  the  cabin  deck.  Before  she  left,  I  took  the 
liberty  of  a  sightseer  to  wander  over  the  steamship." 
"My  dear  Jack,"  said  his  former  friend,  in  a 
grave  voice,  "  this  will  never  do  ;  you  cannot  cross 
the  Atlantic  in  the  steerage." 

"  I  have  visited  my  quarters,  and  find  them 
very  comfortable.  I  have  been  in  much  worse 
places  recently.  Steerage  is  like  everything 
else  maritime— like  this  bewilderingly  immense 
steamer,  for  example — vastly  improved  since 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  took  his  trip  third-class 
to  New  York." 

"  Well,  it  is  a  change  for  a  luxury-loving  person 
like  my  friend  the  Hon.  John  Hazel." 
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"  It  is  very  condescending  of  you  to  call  me  your 
friend.  Nobody  else  would  do  it,"  replied  the  Hon. 
John  bitterly. 

"  Condescension  be  hanged  !  I'm  rather  bewildered, 
that's  all,  and  wish  for  further  particulars.  Are 
you  turning  over  a  new  leaf,  then  ?  " 

"  A  new  leaf  ?  A  thousand  of  them  !  I  have 
thrown  away  the  old  book,  with  its  blotches 
and  mk-stains.  I'm  starting  a  blank  volume 
that  I  hope  will  bear  inspection  and  not 
shock  even  the  rectitude  of  the  Camperdown 
Committee." 

"  What's  the  programme  }  " 

"I  don't  quite  know  yet;  it  will  depend  on 
circumstances.  I  think  it's  the  West  for  me— sort 
of  back-to-the-land  business.  I  yearn  to  become 
a  kind  of  moral  cowboy.  It  seems  the  only  thing 
I'm  at  aU  equipped  for.  I  can  ride  well  and  shoot 
reasonably  straight." 

"  I  thought,"  said  Stranleigh,  "  that  phase  of  life 
had  disappeared  with  Bret  Harte.  Is  there  any 
money  in  your  inside  pocket  ?  " 

"  How  could  there  be  ?  " 
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"  Then  «.hy  not  let  me  grub-stake  you.  which  I 
believe  is  the  correct  Western  tenn." 

"  As  how,  for  instance  ?  " 

"  I'll  secure  for  you  a  comfortable  cabin,  and  you 
wm  pay  the  damag-     hen  you  strike  oil  out  West 
so.  you  see.  there's  no  humiliating  condescension 
about  the  offer." 

"  rm  sure  there  isn't,  and  ifs  very  good  of  you. 
Stranleigh,  but  I  can't  dress  the  part." 

"  That's  easily  arranged.    Ponderby  always  over- 
dresses me.    His  idea  of  this  world  is  that  there 
«  I^ndon,  and  the  rest  of  the  planet  is  a  wilderness. 
You  could  no  more  persuade  him  that  a  decent  suit 
m«ht  be  made  m  New  York  than  that  I  am  the 
worst-dressed  man  m   London.    You  and    I  are 
about  the  same  height  and  build.    Ponderby  will 
have  m  my  mountamous  luggage  anywhere  from 
twenty-live  to  forty  suits  never  yet  worn  by  me     I 
don't  know  on  what  principle  he  goes,  but  as  the 
last  tm.e  we  went  to  America  he  took  twenty-five 
new  suits,  and  we  crossed  in  a  twenty-live  thousand 
ton  boat,  ho  is  likely  to  have  at  least  forty-five 
smts  for  this  forty-five  thousand  ton  steamship,  and 
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he  wiU  feel  as  much  pleasure  in  rigging  you  out  as  he 
took  in  the  crowning  of  the  new  King." 

"Very  good  of  you.  Stranleigh.  but   I  cannot 
accept." 

"  I  am  pleading  for  Ponderby's  sake.  Besides, 
there's  one  practical  point  you  have  over- 
looked. If  you  attempt  to  land  from  the 
steerage-travelling  under  an  assumed  name, 
I  suppose " 

"  Like  yourself.  Stranleigh." 

"  No,  I  own  the  name  '  Trevelyan.'    But,  as  I 
was  saying,  if  you  attempt  to  land  rather  shabbily 
dressed  and  almost  penniless,  yoa  will  find  yourself 
turned    back    as    an    undesirable    alien,    whereas 
you    can    go     ashore     from     the     first     cabin 
unquestioned,   save    for  those    amazing     queries 
the  U.S.A.  Goverrnnent  puts  to  one,  the  answers 
to  which   Ponderby  will    be    charmed   to   write 
out  for  you." 

Hazel  without  reply  walked  back  to  the  rail, 
leaned  bis  arms  on  it,  and  fell  into  deep  thought. 
Stranleigh  followed  him. 

"  Give  me  your  ticket,"  he  said. 

B 
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Hazel  took  it  from  his  pocket  and  handed 
it  over. 

"  Have  you  any  luggage  ?  " 

"Only  a  portmanteau,  which  I  placed  in  my 
bunk.  It  contains  a  certain  amount  of  necessary 
linen." 

"  Wait  here  untU  I  fi„d  out  what  there  is  to  be 
had  m  the  first  cabin." 

Stranleigh  went  down  to  the  purser,  and  that 
overworked  official  threw  him  a  friendly  glance, 
which  nevertheless  indicated  that  his  time  was 
valuable. 

"My  name  is  Trevelyan."  said  the  young 
man. 

"Oh,  yes.  Mr.  Trevelyan.  You  have  our 
premier  suite.  How  do  you  like  your  accom- 
modation  ?  " 

"  I  haven't  seen  it  yet.  I  have  just  discovered 
a  friend,  a  rather  eccentric  man.  who  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  cross  the  Atlantic  in  the  steerage.  One 
of  those  silly  bets,  you  know,  which  silly  young 
men  make  in  our  silly  London  clubs,  and  I  have 
persuaded  hirr     it  of  it." 
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"Our  steerage  is  supposed  to  be  rather  com- 
fortable, Mr.  Trevel5ran." 

"  So  he  says,  but  I  want  his  company  on  deck, 
and  not  on  the  steerage  deck  at  that.  Have  you 
got  anything  vacant  along  my  avenue  ?  " 

The  purser  consulted  his  written  list. 

"  Nobody  with  him  ?  " 

"  He's  quite  alone." 

"  All  the  larger  cabins  are  taken,  but  I  can  give 
him  No.  4390." 

"  I  suppose,  like  your  steerage,  it  is  comfort- 
able ?  "  said  Stranleigh,  with  a  smile. 

"  It  is,  yet  it's  not  a  private  hotel  like  your 
quarters." 

"  Oh,  he'll  not  grumble.  Will  you  send  a  steward 
to  carry  his  portmanteau  from  the  number  indicated 
on  this  steerage  ticket  to  his  new  room  ?  Mean- 
while, I'll  have  transferred  to  him  his  luggage  that  I 
brought  from  London." 

The  purser  rapidly  wrot^  out  a  new  ticket,  aiid5 
took  the  difference  in  five-pound  notes.      ^ 

"  Are  you  going  to  your  quarters  nonfl  "  the 
purser  asked.  ^"^^ 
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;  Ves.  Im„s.  give  some  instructions  .0  my  man." 
Then  .t  wJl  g,ve  me  great  ploasnre  ,0  show  yon 
th^  way  the«,"  said  the  p„^,  rising  anU  locI^ingL 

door;  and  in  spite  Of  Stranieigh's  protest  agls 
J»  akmg  the  trouble,  he  led  him  to  a  series  o,  L^ 
that  would  have  satisfied  a  mn.i, 

-n -„  his  young  Jdsii:"^:—:-^ 

"The   Hon.   John    Ha^el  is  aboa«J.    and    his 

r:  i:::'"'-  «^  -^  -  >-  .ond» 

Wf"    """^   »<'    ""■>-*    '"e    necessa^, 
Ponderby's    eyes    lit    up    with    .n 

J,"!" ""'  •"  ■■•• '- »-  ».«.«  to 

'•  Tbirty-seven,  my  lord  " 

"VeO^wei,.    Clear  out  one  or  two  bo«s,  and 
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pack  a  dress-suit  and  two  or  three  ordinary  suits  ; 
in  lact.  costume  the  Hon.  John  Hazel  just  as  you 
would  costume  me.  Call  a  steward,  and  order  the 
box  to  be  taken  to  his  room.  Lay  out  for  him  an 
everyday  garb,  and  get  all  this  done  as  quickly 
as  possible." 

His  lordship  proceeded  leisurely  to  the  upper 
deck  once  more,  and  found  Hazel  just  as  he  had 
left  him.  except  that  he  was  now  gazing  at  the 
fleeting  shore,  green  and  village-studded,  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight. 

"  Here  you  are."  said  Stranleigh  breezily,  handing 
the  Hon.  John  the  cabin  ticket. 

There  was  a  weak  strain  in  Hazel's  character, 
otherwise  he  would  never  had  come  to  the  position 
in  which  he  found  himself,  and  he  now  exhibited  the 
stubbornness  which  has  in  it  the  infaUiblc  signs  of 
giving  way. 

"  I  reaUy  cannot  accept  it."  he  said,  his  lower  lip 
trembling  perceptibly. 

"Tut.  tut!  It's  all  settled  and  done  with.  Your 
room  is  No.  4390.  You  will  find  your  bag  there, 
and  also  a  box  from  my  habitation.    Come  along  J 
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Z  ^  "^J  "*'•'•    '■"•"''^  ^»  b,  on  shortly, 
and  I  want  your  company." 

Stranleigh  t„„,ed  away,  and  Hazel  followed  him 

Cabm  43,0  could  not  be  compare  with  the 

u^no..ite  that  Stranlei^hwaa  to  occupy,  y^ 

".the    oAm  was    o,   a    .ize  and  p™m«  „, 
comfort    that   would    have   been   found    in    few 

'T  *   '''««"  'HTO.      Ponderby  was   on  hand 
and    saved    his    master    «,-    .  , 

o»^     V      .=  *^    "'    valeting, 

and  when  finallv  the  Hm    r  i. 

"iiouy  me  Hon.  John  emened,  he  wu 

.»..a  his  Old  iaunty  self  agam-aweul^iZ 
^  wouM  not  have  done  discredit  even  tot^ 
Camperdown  Club. 

••  I  have  secured  a  place  for  you."  said  S.ranleigh. 
next  to  myself  at  the  doctor's  table.    I  flatTer 
myself  on  having  made  this  transfer  with  more  tact 
than  I  usually  display,  for  1  am  somewhat  stupid  in 
the  mam.  trusting  others  to  carry  out  my  ideas 
r  "     ^  ■"■"'-""ring  to  shine  as  a  diplomatist 
W    The  purser-the  only  official  awa«  of  the 
Change    thinlcs  you  made  a  bet  to  go  over  steerage 
and  WUI  probably  fo^et  all  about  the  matter     ^e 
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question  is,  under  what  name  shall  I  introduce  you 
to  the  doctor  ?  " 

"  What  would  you  advise  ? "  asked  Hazel. 
"The  name  on  ray  steerage  ticket  is  William 
Jones." 

"Oh,  that's  no  good  as  a  nom  de  guerre — too 
palpably  a  name  chosen  by  an  unimaginative 
man.  I  should  sail  under  your  own  colours  if  I 
were  you." 

"  Good !  Then  John  Hazel  I  am,  and  so 
will  remain.  As  a  guarantee  of  good  faith, 
I  promise  you  not  to  touch  a  card  all  the  way 
across." 

"  A  good  resolution ;  see  that  you  keep  it." 
And  thus  they  enjoyed  an  appetising  lunch 
together,  and  were  regaled  with  one  of  the  doctof> 
best  salads.  %- 

They  got  away  from  Cherbourg  before  the  dinner 
hour,  and  after  that  meal  Stranleigh  and  Hazel 
walked  together  on  the  main  deck,  until  the  latter, 
admitting  he  was  rather  fagged  after  the  exciting 
events  of  the  day,  went  off  to  his  cabin,  and  Stran- 
leigh was  left  alone  to  smoke  a  final  cigar.     He 
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leaned  on  the  rail  and  skzeri  m-^;*  *•    . 

.-.^  *!.  *    ^  meditatively  at  the 

•njooth  sea. 

It  w»  an  ideal  evening,  and  Str^Jeigh  felt  at 
P-c.  With  aii  ti.  ^rtd.  Tk^  exist,*  popuiL 
behef  that  the  rid,  are  overbn„i«^  with  can.  nus 
may  be  t™e  while  they  a.*  i„  tb.  money-making 

m  the  bank  or  «,ely  invested.    Stranleigh  occa«o„. 

^ly  los.  money,  but  an  immense  amount  had  been 

b^ueathed  bim.  and  he  made  many  „il,i„„,  „„, 

than  he  had  parted  with,  although  he  claimed  this 

was  merely  because  of  a  series  of  flukes,  maintaintog 

that,    whenever    he    set    to   work    that   part   of 

lum  known  as  his  brams.  he  mvarfably  came  a 
cropper. 

"  You  are  Mr.  Trevelyan.  are  you  not  ?  "  said  a 
verymusicalfeminmevoiceathiselbow.  St^nleigh 
turned  m  surprise,  and  seeing  there  a  most  channin. 
young  woman,  he  flung  his  partially  consumed  cigar 
mto  the  sea.  * 

•'  Yes,'-  he  replied,  "my  name  is  Trevelyan.  How 
ciid  you  know  ?  " 

That  rare  smile  came  to  his  lips-a  smile,  people 
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«id,  which  made  you  feel  instinctively  you  could 
trust  him  ;  and  many  ladies  who  were  quite  willing 
to  bestow  their  trust,  called  it  fascinatmg. 

"I  am  afraid,"  said  the  girl,  whose  beautiful 
face  was  very  serious,  and  whose  large  dark  eyes 
seemed  troubled^"  I  am  afraid  that  I  enacted 
the  part    of    unintentional  eavesdropper.    I  had 

some  business  with  the  purser— business  that 
I    rather   shrank    from    executing.      You     came 

to    his    window    just    before     I   did.    fur    I   was 

hesitating." 
"  I  am  sorry."  said  Stranleigh,  "  if  I  obtruded 

myself  between  you  and  that  official.    Being  rather 

limited  in  intelligence,  my  mini  can  attend  to  only 

one  thing  at  a  time,  and  I  must  confess  I  did  not 

see  you." 

"  I  know  you  did  not."  retorted  the  girl.  "  There 
was  no  obtrusion.  You  were  first  comer,  and 
therefore  should  have  been  first  served,  as  was  the 
case." 

"  I  would  willingly  have  given  up  my  place  and 
whatever  rights  I  possessed  in  the  matter,  had  I 
known  a  lady  was  waiting." 
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"  I  «,  .«„  „,  i..    Ho«,ver.  your  eo„ver«„i„„ 
w^th  th.  p„™,r  gav.  me  .  *,!««,  ^pj..,  ,^ 
*»k»«  over  .h.  crto.  ,  de,.™.in«,  .„  e„„.„„ 
you  Wore  I  .poke  to  him ;  ,hu,  I  have  .aken  the 
u»«.ual  .tep  of  brteging  my«lf  .o  y„„r  „o.ice." 

»»*''»«w»ycMl«.i.,you,ma4u„?"a,l,cd 
St™«.e«h,  a  «,tum  of  hi.  „,„al  ca„,i„„  showing 
.Udf  m  the  i»,.„t  stiffening  of  manner  and  coldness 
Of  words. 

■•I    teamed    you   were  o..vh.„,^ng,   „,.    behalf 
of   a    f„«„l,    a    thi«i^a«    ticket    for    a   place 

^Jl  ?!?■ '  '""^ '™'"  *"''  "■"  yo"  »>»  a 

good-hearted  man,  and  my  attention  was  attracted 
when  you  introduced  you^elf  .o  the  pur^r 
a^Wyan.     because    Wyan    is    my    „^ 

"Really  ?  "  ejaculated  his  lordship.     "  Have  you 
relatives  near  WvchwooH  ?     v«  t, 

you  not?"  Vou  are  English,  arc 

family  of  Trevelyan,  near  Wychwood,  none  nf  when, 
however,  I  have  yet  met.  unless  you  happ..„  .„' 
belong  to  that  branch." 
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"  I  do."  said  Stranleigh.  "  And  now  tell  me. 
if  you  please,  what  is  your  difficulty  ?  " 

"  I  wish  to  aslc  you  if  the  steerage  ticket 
you  gave  the  purser  was  taken  in  part  payment 
for  the  cabin  ticket,  or  did  you  forfeit  it 
altogether  ?  " 

"  That  I  can't  tell  you."  said  Stranleigh.  with  a 
laugh.  "  I  am  not  accustomed  to  the  transaction 
of  business,  and  this  little  arrangement  had  to  be 
made  quickly." 

Although  his  lordship  spoke  lightly  and  pleasantly 
the  girl  appeared  to  have  some  difficulty  in  pro- 
ceeding with  her  story.  The  large  eyes  were  quite 
evidently  fiUing  with  tears,  and  of  all  things  in  the 
world  Stranleigh  loathed  an  emotional  scene.  The 
girl  was  obviously  deeply  depressed,  whatever  the 
cause. 

"  Well."  he  said  jauntily  and  indeed  encouragingly, 
••we  were  talking  of  first  and  third-class  lokets. 
What  have  you  to  say  about  them  ?  " 

"I  speak  of  the  steerage  ticket  only.  If  you 
haven't  forfeited  it.  you  have  the  right  to  demp.nd 
its  return." 
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"No.    but   it    would    be    vital    tc,   m       r-      . 

stolen,  or  perhaps  I  lost  it  when  giving  up  mv 

railway  ticket     <;.^  t  saving  up  my 

y  ticket    So  I  am  now  without  either  monev 

or  transportation  voucher."  ^ 

"  Was  it  for  cabin  passage  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  In  that  case  you  will  have  no  difficulty  •  your 
name  W.1  be  on  the  purser's  list.  Do  you  know  I 
number  of  your  state-room  ?  "  ^" 

"No.    I    do   not,    and,    so    far   as   m. 

"Good    gracious."     cried     Stranleigh      ".»,. 
are    three    of    us  r    tk;       i.-  ^^^""^ 

/»«««*«.     ia      vo  '  '"■""'    "*  '^'«' 

purse?"  '^°"     """"'^    "^^     '»     <ba. 

"  Y«,  all  my  gold  and  banknotes,  and  I  am  left 
with  merely  some  silver  and  coppe.,  •• 

"The„,l,e,hirU-cla.s,ctowo„,d„o.beof.he 
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slightest  u.^  to  you.  As  I  had  to  point  out  to 
another  person  on  a  similar  occasion,  you  would 
not  be  aUowed  to  land,  so  we  will  let  that  third- 
class  ticket  drop  into  oblivion.  If  you  are  even 
distantly  related  to  the  Trevelyan  family.  I  could 
not  think  of  allowing  you  to  travel  steerage.  Are 
you  alone  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  murmured  almost  inaudibly. 
"  Well.  then,  it  is  better  that  you  should  make 
all  arrangements  with  the  purser  yourself.    As  I 
told  you.  I  am  not  particularly  good  at  business 
affairs.    You  give  to  him  the  name  under  which 
you  purchased    your   ticket.     You   bought   it   in 
London.  I  suppose  ?  " 
"  Yes."  she  murmured  again. 
"  Mention  to  him  the  name  you  used  then.    He 
will  look  up  his  list,  and  allot  you  the  state-room 
you  paid  for.    It  is  probable  he  mav  have  the  power 
to  do  this  without  exacting  any  excess  fare  ;  but  if 
such  IS  not  the  case,  settle  with  him  for  your  passage 
and  take  his  receipt.    The  money  will  doubtless  be 
refunded   at    New  York.    Here   is   a  fifty-pound 
note,  and  you  can  carry  out  the  transaction  much 
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betterthanl.    But  stop  a  moment.    Doyouremem- 
ber  how  much  you  paid  for  the  room  ?  " 
"  Twenty.  Sve  pounds." 

twenty-five   for  New  York,  which  is  an  cpensiv! 
place     so    we  must  make   the   loan    a  hundred 
pounds.    Leave  me  your  address,  and  if  you  do 
not    hear  from  your  people   before  that  loan   is 
expended,  you  may  have  whatever  more  you  need. 
You  w.„,  „,  e„u^,  „p,y  „,  ^.  y^^^  ^^^^^^^^ 

™ll  g,ve    you    the    name    of  my  New   York 

agents." 

The  eyes  had  by  this  time  brimmed  over,  and 
the  g,ri  could  not  speak.     Stranleigh  took  from 
h.s  pocket-book  several  Bank  of  England  notes. 
Selecung  two   for  fifty  ^,,^  ,^    ^  ^^^^ 
tnem  to  her. 

••  Good-night !  "  he  said  hurriedly. 

"  ^"^  nigl't !  ■•  she  whispered. 

After  dinner  on  the  day  the  IJner  left  Queens- 

""™-  '"'<'  S*'''°'««h  «"  »  a  comforuble  chair 
m  the  daintily  furnished  drawing-n,om  of  his  suite 
A  shaded  electric  light  stood  on  the  table  at  his' 
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elbow,  and  he  was  absorbed  in  a  book  he  had  bought 
before  leaving  London.    Stranleigh  was  at  peace 
with  aU  the  world,  and  his  reading  soothed  a  mind 
which  he  never  allowed  to  become  perturbed  if  he 
could  help  it.    He  now  thanked  his  stars  that  he  was 
sure  of  a  week  undisturbed  by  callers  and  free  from 
written  requests.    Just   at   this  moment   he   was 
amazed  to  see  the  door  open,  aud  a  man  enter  with- 
out  knock  or  other  announcement.    His  first  thought 
was  to  wonder  what  had  become  of  Ponderby  -how 
had  the  stranger  eluded  him  ?     It  was  a  ruddy-faced, 
burly  individual  who  came  in,  and.  as  he  turned 
round   to   shut    the   door   softly,    Stranleigh    saw 
that  his  thick  neck  showed  rolls  of  flesh  beneath 
the    hair.     His    lordship    placed   the    open  book 
face  downwards  on  the  table,  but  otherwise  made 
no  motion. 

"  Lord  Stranleigh,  I  presume  ?  "  said  the  stranger. 
Stranleigh  made  no  reply,  but  continued  gazing 
at  the  intruder. 

"  I  wish  to  have  a  few  words  with  you,  and  con- 
sidered it  better  to  come  to  your  rooms  than  to 
accost  you  on  deck.    What  I  have  to  say  is  serious 
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^onm.  we  migh.  have  got  ,„.„  ,„  „.„^,„„ 
wluch  you  would  regret." 

"You  need  have  no  fear  of  any  altercation  with 
me.    said  Stranleigh. 

'■  We)],  at  least  you  desir*  to  avoid  publicity 
otherwise  you  would  not  be  travelling  unde  „ 
assumed  name."  *" 

"I  am  not  travelling  under  an  assumed  name." 
The  stout  man  waved  his  hand  i„    deprecation 
of  unnecessary  talk. 

".'  ^'  "=°™»  '°  '"^  point  at  once,"  he  said 
seatmg  himself  without  any  invitation. 

"I  shall  be  obliged  if  you  do  so." 
The  newcomer's  eyes  narrowed,  and  a  threat- 
enmg   expression   overspread  his    ..ther    vicious 

a  I,ltT'  ':  T  '-"'  "'"''''«''■  »»<^  I  "-• 
^nght^toaslc.  Why  you  gave  a  hundred  pounds  to 

'•To     your    wife?"    ^^     ^^ 
amazement.  * 

"  Ves.    I  have  made  a  memorandum  of  the  num- 
Ders,  and  here  thev  are— fwr.  <;/♦ 

^  are— two  fifty-pound  notes. 
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Bank  of  England.    Do  you  deny  having  given  them 
to  her  ?  " 

"  I  gave  two  fifty-pound  notes  to  a  young 
lady,  whose  name,  I  understovxi,  was  Trevelyan 
—a  name  which  I  also  bear.  She  mformed  me, 
and  somehow  I  believed  her,  that  her  purse 
containing  steamship  ticket  and  money,  had  been 
lost  or  stolen." 

A  wry  smile  twisted  the  lips  of  the  alleged 
husband. 

"Oh,  that's  the  story  is  it?  Would  you  be 
surprised  if  the  young  lady  in  question  denied  that 
in  toto  ?  " 

"  I  should  not  be  astonished  at  anything,"  re- 
plied his  lordship,  "  if  you  are  in  possession  of  the 
actual  bank-notes  I  gave  to  her." 

"  She  describes  your  having  taken  these  flimsies 
from  a  number  of  others  you  carry  in  your  pocket. 
Would  you  mind  reading  me  the  number  of  others  you 
carry  in  your  pocket.  Would  you  mind  reading  me 
the  number  of  the  next  note  in  your  collection  ?  " 

"Would  you  mind  reading  me  the  numbers 
on  the  notes  you  hold  ?  "  asked  Stranleigh,  in  cool. 

c 
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-"Jones.  „^  „„  ,^  „,  ^^^^^  ^  ^ 

d  hem.  The  „o,es  were  evidently  two  of  a  series 
and  the  nmnbers  differed  onlv  bv  ,  .  ,  ""■ 
Stnmleigh  nonchalantly  tookTt  v  "*  ™*- 
-«  «>e  int^der's  eS  Slrel       r^'-"""'' 

You  are  quite  right."  he  said 

notes  I  gave  to  Miss  Trevelyan." 
"  I  asked  why." 

"  I  told  you  why." 

"That    cock-and-bull   stoiy   won't   ^n   a 
said    the    other.    "Even    1      V   ^         '^' 

expected."  *  favour 

"  I  dare  say  you  are  rieht     P,,* 
PO».t.asyo„saidyo„w„;?.'    ^'"  "^  '»  •"^ 
*  Is  that  necessary  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  that  it  i«     v« 

"  ^-    You  want  money— 


Those  are  the 
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as  large  an  amount  as  can  be  squeezed  from  a  man 
supposedly  wealthy.  You  use  your  good-looking 
wife  as  a  decoy " 

"  You  are  casting  aspersion  on  a  lady  quite  un- 
known to  you  !  "  cried  his  visitor,  with  well-assumed 
indignation. 

"  Pardon  me.  you  seem  to  be  casting  aspersion 
on  her  whom  you  say  is  your  wife.  I  don't  know 
how  these  notes  got  into  your  hands,  but  I'd  be 
willing  to  stake  double  the  amount  that  the  lady 
is  quite  innocent  in  the  matter.  She  certainly  is  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned.  If  the  lady  is  your  wife, 
what  is  her  name  ?  She  told  me  she  was  travelling 
under  a  different  title  from  that  written  on  the  lost 
ticket." 

"  I  am  not  ashamed  of  my  name,  if  you  are  of 
yours.    My  name  is  Branksome  Poole." 

"  Ah,  then  she  is  Mn>.  Branksome  Poole  ?  " 

"  Naturally." 

Stranleigh  reached  out  and  drew  towards  him 
a  passenger  list.  Running  his  eye  down  the  column 
of  cabin  passengers,  he  saw  there  the  names  :  "  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Branksome  Poole." 
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"  WeU,  Mr.  Poole,  we  come  to  what  is  the  final 
question— how  much  ?  " 

"  K  you  give  me  the  roll  of  Bank  of  England 
notes  which  you  exhibited  a  moment  ago,  I  shaU  say 
nothmg  further  about  the  matter,  and,  understand 
me,  there  is  no  coercion  about  my  request.    You 
may    accept    or    decline,   just    as  you    like.    I 
admit  that  my  wife  and  I  do  not  get  along  weU 
together,    and    although    I   consider    I    have    a 
gnevance  against  you,   I  am  not  assuming  the 
mjured  husband   r6le   at   all.    If  you  decline,    I 
shaU  make  no  scandal  aboard  ship,  but  wiU  wait 
and  take  action    against   you    the    moment  we 
amve  in  New  York." 

"  Veiy  considerate  of  you,  Mr.  Poole.    I  under- 
stand  that  in  New  York  the  fountains  of  justice  are 
perfectly  pure,  and  that  the  wronged  are  absolutely 
certam  of  obtaining  redress.    I  congratulate  you 
on  your  choice  of  a  battle-gromid.    Of  course,  you 
haven't  the  slighest  thought  of  levying  blackmail 
but  I  prefer  to  spend  my  money  on  the  best  legal 
talent  in  America  rather  than  trust  any  of  it  to  you 
It's  a  mere  case  of  obstinacy  on  my  part.    And  now 
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if  you  wiU  kindly  take  your  departure,  I  will 
get  on  with  my  book ;  I  am  at  a  most  interesting 
point." 

"I  shall  not  take  my  departure,"  said  Poole 
doggedly,  "  imtil  we  have  settled  this  matter." 

"The  matter  is  settled."  Stranleigh  touched 
an  electric  button.  An  inside  door  opened,  and 
Ponderby  entered,  looking  in  amazement  at  his 
master's  visitor. 

"Ponderby,"  said  Lord  Stranleigh,  "in  future 
I  desire  you  to  keep  this  outer  door  locked,  so  that 
whoever  wishes  to  see  me  may  come  through  your 
room.  Take  a  good  look  at  this  gentleman,  and 
remember  he  is  not  to  be  allowed  within 
my  suite  again  on  any  pretext.  Meanwhile,  show 
him  into  the  corridor.  Take  him  through  your 
room,  and  afterwards  return  and  lock  this  other 
door." 

Then  occurred  an  extraordinary  thing.  Ponderby, 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  disobeyed  his  master% 
instructions.  Approaching  the  :  ated  Poole,  he 
said — 

"  Will  you  go  quietly  ?  " 
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"I'U  not  go.  quietJy  or  otherwise,"  answered 
the  man  stubbornly. 

Ponderby  opened  the  door  by  which  Poole  had 
entered,  then,  seizing  him  by  the  coUar.  lifted  him, 
led  hm,  to  the  door,  and  pitched  him  out  of  the  room 
across  the  corridor.    Returning,  he  closed,  locked, 
and  bolted  the  door. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  lord."  said  the  panting 
Ponderby  to  his  anrned  master,  "but  I  dare  not 
toke  uim  through  my  room.    His  wile  is  there 
She  appears  to  have  foUowed  him.    Anyhow,  she 
recognised  his  voice,  and  told  me  hurriedly  why  she 
came.    I  locked  the  door  to  the  passage,  for.  as  1 
heard  her  sto,y,  I  felt  it  might  be  serious,  and  at 
least  you  ought  to  hear  what  she  has  to  say  before 

you  acted.    I  hope  you  wiU  excuse  the  liberty  I  have 
taken,  my  lord." 

"Ponder^,  as  I  have  often  told  you,  you  a«  a 

gem.        w>U  go  into  your  room,  but  you  must 

r«nam  there  while  I  talk  to  this  lady.    No  more 

at^-m  conversations  with  the  unprotected  for  me  " 

JJi,^  She  is  honest,    my  Ion,,  but  in  dejp 


t    i 
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"  '  ""  «'»^  *°  >"«  "y  opinion  corroborated  by 
»ogoodajndgeo(character.s  yourself,  Ponderby." 

They  went  together  to  the  valef.  sitting-oon,, 
and  there  «.t  the  woman,  with  her  dark  head  bowed 
upona™,o„,„„,,^^  alo^  ,he  table,  hershonlder, 
shatog^  She  was  plainly  „„  ,h,  ,„^^  ^, 
A  mde«l,  she  had  not  already  crossed  the  bounda^, 

"  Here  is  Mr.  Trovelyan,  madam,"  said  Ponderby. 

You  wanted  to  speak  with  him." 

She  raised  her  head,  dabbed  her  wet  eyes  nervously 
w.th  her  handke..hH  and  made  an  e«ort  to  puU 
he.«l£  together.  When  she  spoke,  it  was  with  n.pid 
utterance,  reeling  off  what  she  had  to  say  as  if  it 
were  a  task  learned  by  rote. 

'■  I  have  at  last  come  to  the  end  of  my  tether 
»d  to-night,  if  there  is  no  prospect  of  f^om,  I 
Shall  destroy  myself.     Before  this  I  have   often 

^ghtosu,dde.  but  I  am  a  cowardly  person,  and 
dmg  ,0  We  F.ve  yea.  ago  my  father  went  out 
to  America  bent  on  a  motor  tour ;  he  took  me  with 
h».  Among  other  servants  he  engaged  Charles 
Branksome,  who  had  proved  himself  an  expert 
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chauffeur.  He  was  English,  and  came  to  us  well 
recommended.  He  intimated  that  he  was  of  good 
family,  but  had  his  living  to  earn.  He  was  handsome 
then,  and  had  a  most  ingratiating  manner.  The 
person  who  called  on  you  to-night  bears  little  re- 
semblance to  the  Branksome  of  five  years  ago.  I 
had  often  gone  motoring  with  him  while  in  America, 
and  I  was  young,  and  rather  flighty :  a  foolish  person 
altogether.  Perhaps  you  read  about  it  in  the  papers. 
I  cannot  dwell  on  the  appalling  mistake  I  made. 

"  We  became  very  well  acquainted,  and  at  last 
he  professed  to  have  fallen  in  love  with  me,  and  I 
believed  him.  We  were  secretly  married  before  a 
justice  of  the  peace  in  America,  and  I  was  not  long 
left  in  doubt  as  to  the  disaster  that  had  befallen  me. 
His  sole  desire  was  money.  My  father  being 
wealthy,  he  hoped  to  get  all  he  cared  to  demand. 
My  father,  however,  is  a  very  stubborn  man,  and, 
after  his  first  shock  on  finding  the  episode  made 
much  of  by  the  American  papers,  he  refused  to  pay 
Branksome  a  penny,  and  returned  forthwith  to 
England.  I  never  saw  him  again,  nor  could  I  get 
into  communication  with  him.    Two  years  after 
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my  mad  act  he  died,  and  never  even  mentioned  me 
in  his  will. 

"  My  husband  is  a  liar,  a  thief,  a  forger,  a  gambler, 
and  a  brute.  He  has  maltreated  me  so  that  I  have 
been  left  once  or  twice  for  dead,  but  finally  he 
broke  me  to  his  will.  He  is  known  as  a  cheat  in 
every  gambling  resort  in  Europe,  and  on  the  Atlantic 
liners.  Lately  I  have  been  used  as  a  decoy  in  the 
way  of  which  you  have  had  experience.  Somehow 
he  learned — indeed,  that  is  his  business — who  were 
the  rich  travellers  on  this  boat.  He  thought,  as 
this  was  the  newest  and  largest  steamship  on  the 
ocean,  its  staff  would  not  at  first  be  thoroughly 
organised,  and  that  he  might  escape  detection. 
He  pointed  you  out  to  me  as  you  came  on  board,  and 
said  you  were  Lord  Stranleigh,  travelling  as  Mr. 
Trevelyan.  The  rest  you  know.  He  forced  me 
to  hand  to  him  the  money  you  had  given,  and  told 
me  it  might  be  necessary  for  me  to  go  on  the  witness- 
stand  when  we  reached  New  York,  but,  as  you  were 
very  wealthy,  it  is  not  likely  you  would  allow  it  to 
go  so  far  as  that.  His  plan  was  to  demand  a  very 
modp.        sum  at  first,  which  was  to  be  a  mere 
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beginning,  and  each  exaction  would  be  but  a  prelude 
for  the  next.  He  is  old  at  the  game,  and  is  wanted 
now  by  the  authorities  in  New  York  for  blackmailing 
a  very  well-known  millionaire." 

"  Do  you  know  the  name  of  the  millionaire  ?  " 
She  gave  him  the  information. 
"  Very  well,  madam.    In  the  first  place,  you  must 
do  nothing  reckless  or  foolish.    I  shall  see  that  this 
man  is  detained  at  New  York  on  some  pretext  or 
other— in  fact,  I  shall  arrange  for  this  by  wireless. 
You  should  journey  to  one  of  the  states  where 
divorces  are  easily  obtained.    If  you  will  permit 
me,  I  shaU  be  your  banker.    Even  if  Branksome 
got  free  in  New  York,  it  wiU  cost  him  dear,  and  his 
suppUes  are  precarious.    You  should  experience  no 
difficulty  in  evading  him  with  money  in  your  posses- 
sion.   Do  you  agree  ?  " 
"  Oh,  yes  !  " 

"  That's  settled,  then.    Ponderby,  look  into  the 
corridor,  and  see  that  the  way  of  escape  is  clear." 

"  I  am  sorry,  my  lord,"  she  said,  rising,  "  to  cause 
you  such  trouble  and  inconvenience." 
"  No  inconvenience  at  aU,"  said  Stranleigh,  with 
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his  usual  nonchalance.  «  and  I  never  allow  myself 
to  be  troubled." 

Ponderby  reported  the  way  open,  and  the  lady 
disappeared  silently  along  the  passage.  Stranleigh 
betook  himself  to  Room  4390,  and  had  a  long  talk 
with  the  Hon.  John  Hazel,  who,  for  the  first  time 
during  the  voyage,  seemed  to  be  enjoying  himself. 

Next  mornmg  the  Hon.  John  paced  up  and  down 
one  deck  after  another,  as  if  in  search  of  someone. 
On  an  ahnost  deserted  lower  deck  he  met  the  person 
whom  he  sought. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Hazel  in  his  suavest 
manner,  "  but  I  am  trying  to  find  three  men  as  tired 
of  this  journey  as  I  am.  I  have  never  been  on  a 
voyage  before,  and  I  confess  I  miss  London  and  the 
convenience  of  its  dubs.  A  quiet  little  game  of 
poker  in  the  smoking-room  might  help  to  while 
away  the  time." 

The  keen  eyes  of  Mr.  Branksome  Poole  narrowed, 
as  was  a  custom  of  theirs,  and  he  took  in  the 
points  of  the  man  who  addressed  him. 

"  I  am  not  much  of  a  hand  at  poker,"  he  said 
hesitatingly  and  untruthfully. 
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The  Hon.  John  laughed. 

"  Don't  mind  that  in  the  least,"  he  said.  "  The 
requirement  for  this  game  is  cash.  I  have  approached 
Several  men,  and  they  object  to  playing  for 
money ;  but  I  confess  I  don't  give  a  rap  for  sitting 
at  a  card-table  unless  there's  something  substantial 
on. 

"I'm  with  you  there,"  agreed  the  stout  man, 
his  eyes  glistening  at  the  thought  of  handling  a  pack 
of  cards  once  more.  His  momentary  hesitation  had 
been  because  he  feared  someone  might  recognise 
him,  for  he  fdt  himself  quite  able  to  cope  with  anyone 
when  it  came  to  the  shuffle  and  the  deal.  They 
were  a  strangely  contrasted  pair  as  they  stood  there, 
the  pleb  and  the  patrician— the  pleb  grim  and 
serious,  the  patrician  carrying  off  the  situation 
with  a  light  laugh— yet  it  was  hard  to  say  which 
was  the  more  expert  scoundrel  when  it  came  to 
cards. 

A  little  later  four  men  sat  down  to  a  table.  Hazel 
ordered  a  new  pack  of  cards  from  the  smoke-room 
steward,  broke  the  seal,  and  pulled  off  the  wrapper. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  describe  the  series  of 
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games :  only  the  one  matters.  At  first  Poole  played 
very  cautiously,  watching  out  of  the  tail  of  his  eye 
for  any  officer  who  might  spot  him  as  one  who  had 
been  ordered  ofif  the  green,  and  so  expose  him  for 
what  he  was.  The  consequence  of  this  divided 
attention  was  soon  apparent.  He  lost  heavily, 
and  finally  he  drew  a  couple  of  fifty-pound  notes' 
from  his  pocket-book.  He  fingered  them  for  a 
moment  as  if  loath  to  part  with  paper  so  valuable. 

"  Where's  that  steward  ?  "  he  asked. 
^   "  What  do  you  want  ?  "  demanded  Hazel,  as 
though  impatient  for  the  game  to  go  on. 
"  Change  for  a  fifty." 

"  I'U  change  it  for  you."  And  the  Hon.  John 
drew  from  his  pocket  a  handful  of  gold  and  five- 
pound  bank  notes,  counted  out  fifty  pounds,  and 
shoved  them  across  the  table  to  Poole,  who,  still 
hesitating,  was  forced  reluctantly  to  give  up  the 
big  bank-note.  Now  Poole  began  to  play  in  earnest, 
but  still  luck  was  against  him.  and  soon  the  second 
fifty-pound  note  was  changed,  for  they  were  playing 
reasonably  high.  Hazel,  after  glancing  at  the  number 
on  the  note,  thrust  it  carelessly  into  his  waistcoat 
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pocket  alongside  its  brother,  as  if  it  were  of  no  more 
account  than  a  cigarette  paper.  Little  did  the  pleb 
dream  that  he  was  up  against  a  man  of  brains.  Hazel 
now  possessed  the  two  bank-notes  that  could  have 
been  used  in  evidence  against  Lord  Stranleigh,  and 
he  drew  a  sigh  of  satisfaction.  Poole  only  saw 
that  here  was  a  man,  evidently  careless  of  money, 
possessing  plenty  of  it,  and  extremely  good-natured. 
He  had  already  recognised  him  as  an  aristocrat,  and 
expected  that,  whatever  happened,  he  would  treat 
it  with  a  laugh,  and  perhaps  leave  the  table,  so  the 
pleb  now  began  some  fine  work.  Two  games  were 
played  in  silence,  and  in  the  third  it  was  the  deal 
of  Branksome  Poole.  Hazel  watched  him  like  a 
beast  of  prey,  conscious  of  every  crooked  move,  yet 
he  did  not  seem  in  the  least  to  be  looking.  He  gazed 
at  the  cards  dealt  him,  rose  to  his  feet,  and  spread 
the  hand  face  upward  on  the  table. 

"  Sir,  you  are  cheating,"  he  said  crisply. 

"  You  lie !  "  roared  Branksome  Poole,  turning, 
nevertheless,  a  greenish  yellow,  and  moistening  his 
parched  lips.  At  the  soimd  of  the  loud  voice,  a 
steward  came  hunying  in. 
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"  Show  your  hand,  if  you  dare ! "  chaUenged 

Hazel.    "  You  have  dealt  yourself "    And  here 

he  named  the  concealed  cards  one  after  another. 
Poole  made  an  effort  to  fiing  his  hand  into  the  rest 
of  the  pack,  but  Hazel  stopped  him. 

"Show  your  hand!    Show   your  hand!"    he 
demanded.    "These   two  gentlemen  will   witness 
whether  I  have  named  the  cards  correctly  or  not 
Steward,  ask  the  chief  officer  to  come  here,  or, 
'  he  is  not  on  duty,  speak  to  the  captain." 

"he  stewaid  disappeared,  and  shortly  returned 
with  the  chief  officer  *.  whom  Hazel  briefly  and 
graphically  related  what  had  happened. 

"  Will  you  come  with  me  to  the  captain's  room  ?  " 
requested  the  chief  officer. 

Branksome  Poole  had  been  through  the  miU 
before,  and  he  offered  no  resistance. 

When  the  wireless  came  in  touch  with  the  American 
shore,  a  dispatch  reached  police  headquarters  in  New 
York,  informing  them  that  Charles  Branksome 
wanted  for  blackmailing  Erasmus  Blank,  the  mil- 
lionaire, was  detained  by  the  ship's  authority  for 
cheating  at  cards. 
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When  the  great  vessel  arrived  at  her  berth,  Mrs. 
Branksome  Poole  was  quite  unmolested  as  she  took 
her  ticket  for  the  West.  She  was  amply  supplied 
with  money,  and  among  her  newly-acquired  funds 
were  two  fifty-pound  notes  which  had  been  previously 
in  her  possession. 


••  Keeling  off  what  she  had  to  say  as  if  it  were  a  task 
learned  by  rote." 
*-ord  Slranleigh  Abroad] 


11— AN  AUTOMOBILE  RIDE. 


When  Lord  Stranleigh  of  Wychwood  came  to  New 
York  under  his  family  name  of  Trevelyan.  he  had 
intended  to  spend  several  weeks  in  that  interesting 
metropolis,  but  newspaper  men  speedily  scattered 
his    incognito    to    the  [winds,    and,    what    with 
interviewers,   photographers,   funny   paragraphists 
and  the  like,  the  young  lord's  life  was  made  a  burden 
to  him.    Despite  his  innate  desire  to  be  polite  to 
everyone,  he  soon  found  it  impossible  to  receive 
even  a  tenth  part  of  those  who  desired  speech  with 
him.    This  caused  no  diminution  of  interviews  or 
special  articles  regarding  his  plans,  and  his  object 
in    revisiting    America.    The    sensational    papers 
alleged  that  he  had  untold  millions  to  invest ;   that 
he  had  placed  cash  on  aU  the  available  projects  in 
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Europe,  and  now  proposed  to  exploit  the  United 
States  in  his  insatiable  desire  to  accumulate  more 
wealth. 

Stranleigh  changed  his  quarters  three  times,  and 
with  each  move  adopted  a  new  name.  He  endured 
it  all  with  imperturbable  good-nature,  despite  the 
intense  heat,  but  Ponderby  was  disgusted  with  the 
state  of  affairs,  and  wished  himself  and  his  master 
back  once  more  in  that  quiet  village  known  as 
London. 

"  By  Jove !  Ponderby."  said  Stranleigh.  "  they 
say  three  moves  are  as  bad  as  a  fire,  and  the  tempera- 
ture to-day  seems  to  corroborate  this,  for  we  are 
making  our  third  move.  Have  you  anything  to 
suggest  ?  " 

"  I  should  suggest,  my  lord."  said  Ponderby,  with 
as  much  dignity  as  the  sweltering  day  would  allow, 
•*  that  we  return  to  London." 

"A  brilliant  and  original  idea,  Ponderby. 
Many  thanks.  Go  down  at  once  to  the 
steamship  office,  and  book  the  best  accom- 
modation you  can  get  on  the  first  big  liner 
leaving  New  York." 
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Ponderby  departed  instantly,  with  a  deep  sigh 
of  relief. 

Stranleigh's  life  had  been  made  more  of  a  burden 
to  him  than  was  necessary  through  the  indefatigable 
exertions  of  a  fellow  countryman,  whose  name  was 
Wentworth  Parkes.  This  individual  brought  with 
him  a  letter  of  introduction  from  the  Duke  of  Rattle- 
borough.  Rattleborough  was  an  acquaintance,  but 
not  a  particular  friend  of  Stranleigh's ;  nevertheless, 
a  Duke  overtops  a  mere  Earl  in  social  eminence, 
much  as  the  Singer  building  overtops  the  structure 
next  to  it. 

Wentworth  Parkes  told  Stranleigh  he  had  been  in 
America  for  something  more  than  a  year.    He  had 
been  very  successful,   making  plenty  of  money, 
but  expending  it  with  equal  celerity.    Now  he  deter- 
mined to  get  hold  of  something  that  contained 
princely  possibilities  for  the  future.    This  he  had 
secured  by  means  of  an  option  on  the   Starting 
Motor  Company  at  Detroit,  and  the  plant  alone,  he 
alleged,  was  worth  more  than  the  capital  needed  to 
bring  the  factory  up  to  its  full  output.    J.  E.  Steriing. 
he  went  on  to  explain,  knew  more  about  autorao- 
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Me  designing  than  anyone  else  in  the  world,  notwith- 
standing  the  fact  that  he  was  still  a  young  man. 
He  would  undoubtedly  prove  to  be  the  true  successor 
of  Edison,  and  everyone  knew  what  fortunes  had 
come  to  those  who  interested  themselves  in  the 
products  of  the  great  Thomas  Alva,  who  up   to 
date  had  proved  to  be  the  most  successful  money- 
making  inventor  the  world  had  ever  seen,  to  which 
Lord  Stranleighcahnly  agreed.    Well.  J.  E.  Sterling 
was  just  such  another,  and  all  a  man  required  to  enter 
the  combination,  was  the  small  sum  of  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars.    This  would  purchase  a  share 
in  the  business  which  might  be  sold  within  a  year  or 
two  for  miUions.    Detroit  was  the  centre  of  automo- 
bile  manufacturing  in  America ;   a  delightful  city 
to  live  in ;  the  finest  river  in  the  world  rumiing  past 
Its  doors,  with  a  greater  tonnage  of  shipping  than 
passed  through  the  Suez  Canal. 

Mr.  Parkes  was  a  glib  and  efficient  talker,  who 
might  have  convinced  anyone  with  money  to  spare 
but  he  felt  vaguely  that  his  fluency  was  not  pro- 
ducmg  the  intended  effect  on  Lord  Stranldgh.    His 
difficulty  heretofore  had  been  to  obtain  access  to 
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men  of  means,  and  now  that  he  had  got  alongside 

the  most  important  of  them  aU.  he  was  nonplussed 

to  notice  that  his  eloquence  somehow  missed  its 

mark.    Stranleigh  remained  scrupulously  courteous, 

but  was  quite  evidently  not  in  the  least  interested. 

So  shrewd  a  man  as  Parkes  might  have  known 

that  it    is   not  easy   to  arouse   enthusiasm  in  a 

London    clubman    under     the    most     favourable 

auspices,  and  this  difficulty  is  enormously  increased 

when  the  person  attacked  is  already  so  rich  that 

any  further  access  of  wealth  offers  no  temptation 

to  him. 

Parkes  had  come  to  believe  that  the  accumulation 
of  gold  was  the  only  thing  the  average  man  really 
cared  about,  so  he  failed,  by  moving  against  the 
dead  wall  of  Stranleigh's  indifference  towards  money, 
whereas  he  might  have  succeeded  had  he  approached 
the  sentimental  side  of  the  young  man.  Indeed, 
Mr.  Wentworth  Parkes  seemed  to  catch  a  glimmer- 
ing  of  this  idea  as  his  fairy  visions  of  the  future 
fell  flat,  so  he  reversed  his  automobile  talk,  and 
backed  slowly  out. 
Conversation  lagging,  his  lordship  asked  a  few 
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casual  questions  about  the  Duke  of  Rattleborough 
and  other  persons  he  knew  in  London,  but  if  any  of 
these  queries  were  intended  to  embarrass  his  visitor. 
Stranleigh's  failure  was  equal  to  that  of  Parkes' 
himself.    The    latter    answered    all    enquiries    so 
promptly  and  correctly  that  Stranleigh  inwardly 
chided  himself  for  his  latent  distrust  of  the  man 
who  now,  quick  to  sec  how  the  land  lay,  got  his 
motor  car  in  position  once  more,  but  took  another 
direction.    He  mopped  his  forehead  with  his  handker- 
chief,  and  drew  a  slight  sigh. 

"You  see,"  he  said,  in  a  discouraged  tone,  "a 
person  brought  up  as  I  have  been,  to  do  nothing 
in  particular  that  is  of  any  use  to  the  world,  finds 
himself  at  a  great  disadvantage  in  a  hustling  land 
like  the  United  States,  where  the  feUows  are  aU  so 
clever,  and  have  been  trained  from  their  very  boyhood 
to  be  alert  business  men.    I  have  a  good  thing  in 
this  option,  and  if  once  I  got  upon  my  feet.  I  could     ' 
soon  build  up  a  great  and  profitable  business.    My 
chief  trouble  is  to  convince  any  capitalist  of  this, 
and  if  he  asks  me  whether  or  not  the  scheme  will 
produce  a  fortune  within  six  months  or  a  year.  I  am 
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forced  to  admit  there  is  little  chance  of  it.  An 
American  wishes  to  turn  over  his  money  quickly ; 
a  long  look  into  futurity  is  not  for  him.  He  wishes 
to  buy  one  railway  on  Monday,  another  on  Tuesday, 
amalgamate  them  on  Wednesday,  and  sell  out  the 
stock  to  the  public  at  several  miUions  profit  on 
Thursday,  then  rake  in  the  boodle  on  Friday, 
-  hich  proves  an  unlucky  day  for  the  investors. 
When  I  truthfully  confess  it  will  be  a  year 
before  I  get  fairly  under  way.  I  am  immediately 
at  a  discount.  Capitalists  won't  listen  any 
further." 

Parkes  saw  that  for  the  first  time  during  the  inter- 
view Lord  Stranleigh  began  to  show  interest, 
reserved  though  it  was. 

"  Do  you  know  anything  about  cars  ?  "  asked  his 
lordshq). 

"  I  can  take  apart  any  motor  in  the  market,  and 
put  it  together  again,  always  leaving  it  a  Uttle  better 
than  when  I  found  it." 

"And  this  machine— invented  by  the  Detroit 
man— does  it  fill  the  bill  ?  " 
"It's   the   best   motor   in   the  world  to-day." 
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asserted  TParkes,- with    a    return    of    his    old 
confidence. 

Stranleigh  smiled  slightly. 
"  I  think,"  he  said,  «  you  have  been  very  success- 
ful in  catching  the  enthusiasm  of  America.  You 
deal  glibly  with  superlatives.  Mr.  Sterling  is  the 
most  remarkable  man  on  earth.  Detroit  the  most 
beautiful  city  on  the  globe,  and  your  motor-car 
beats  the  universe." 

"  Well,  my  lord,  I  don't  disclaim  the  superlatives, 
but  I  insist  on  their  truth.  As  I  said,  I  deal  in 
truth,  and  have  suffered  somewhat  in  pocket  by 
doing  so." 

A  slight  shade  of  perplexity  came  mto  the  young 
earl's  face.    There  was  something  deferential  in  the 
tone  used  by  Parkes  when  he  enunciated  the  phrase 
"  my  lord,"  which  Stranleigh  did  not  like.    Neither 
phrase  nor  tone  would   have  been  used   by  any 
person  in  his  own  circle  of  acquaintance  addressing 
another  in   the    same   set.    His   former   distrust 
was    again    aroused.    As    he    remained     silent. 
Parkes  went  on— 

"  You  need  not  take  my  word  for  the  automobile. 
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which  after  all  is  the  crux  of  the  situation.  I  have 
one  of  them  here  in  New  York.  I  tested  it  very 
fuUy  on  the  way  from  Detroit  to  this  city,  travelling 
in  it  the  whole  distance.  Let  me  take  you  for  a  drive. 
You  doubtless  know  all  about  a  motor-car,  for  I  was 
told  in  London  that  you  owned  at  least  a  dozen 
of  them." 

"  I  daresay  it's  true.  I'm  not  sure.  Neverthe- 
less, I  am  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  only  a  slight 
knowledge  of  their  mechanics.  I  have  driven 
a  good  deal,  but  not  being  so  enei^etic  as 
Prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  I  leave  details  to  my 
chauffeurs." 

"  Very  good.  You  are  doubtless  well  acquainted 
with  the  merits  of  a  car  from  the  owner's  point  of 
view.  Come  out  with  me  in  this  Detroit  motor, 
and  I  will  be  your  chauffeur,  or  you  may  drive 
the  machine  yourself,  if  you  remember  that  in 
this  country  you  keep  to  the  right  [side  of  the 
road." 

Thus  the  appointment  was  made,  and  was  kept 
by  Lord  Stranleigh.  At  the  end  of  his  run,  he  said 
to  Parkes — 
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"Tl^  car  se«m  to  be  a  satisfactory  piece  of 
constn^ction.  but  I  o^  two  or  three  A^eric;,. 
can  m  London,  any  one  of  which,  I  think,  is  enuaUy 

"««  I  see  no  pomts  about  this  frog  different 
from  any  other  fr^.-  However,  I  „iu  ^on- 
s^er  your  p„posaI,  and  wii,  ,et  you  know  the 
'^uit  Meanwhile,  many  thanks  for  a  most 
interesting  ride." 

StnuJeigh  samitered  down  town,  and  entered  a 
cable  office. 

"  ^J  send  a  message  to  London,  and  leave  a 
deposit  here  for  the  renlv  fKo*  ;♦ 

"^  "*®  ^^P^y*  that  It  may  not  cost  my 
i-ondon  fnend  anything  ?  " 

"Certainly,  sir." 

Stranleigh  wrote— 

"  °*'  <"  Rattleborough,  Camperiown  Club, 
London. 

"A  man  calling  himself  Wentworth  Parkes 
presented  a  letter  of  introduction  from  you  to  ^ 
PI«se  cable  whether  or  not  he  is  reliable.- 

Two  days  later,  Stranleigh  received  a  reply. 
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"  Letter  a  foi^ery.    Parkes  was  my  valet  for  three 
years,  thea  bolted.  leaving  a  lot  of  little  things  behind 
him.  but  not  if  they  were  portable  and  valuable 
Believe  he  is  now  abroad,  though  the  London  police 
are  yearning  for  him.  Rattleborough." 

Now  began  the  persistent  pursuit  of  Stranleigh 
which  culminated  in  his  sending  Ponderby  down' 
to  the  steamship  office  to  buy  tickets  for  England 
The  young  man  said  nothing  to  anyone  of  the 
cablegram  he  had  received,  nor  did  he  inform  the 
police  of  London  the  whereabouts  of  their  quarry 
He  rather  pitied  the  poor  wretch,  as  he  called  him* 
but  he  had  no  use  for  a  thief  and  a  liar,  so  he  refused 
to  hold  further  communication  with  him.  or  to  make 
any  explanation.    Parkes.  finding  he  could  not  gain 
admission  to  Stranleigh.  took  to  sending  lettei^  by 
special  messenger,  first  adopting  an  aggrieved  tone 
a  reproachful  suggestion  of  injured  innocence  nmning 
through  his  correspondence  like  a  minor  note  in  a 
piece  of  music ;   then  he  became  the  victim  of  an 
unscrupulous  millionaire,  asserting  that  Stranleigh 
had  promised  to  finance  the  proposed  company 
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and  breathing  threats  of  legal  proceedings.  Indeed, 
as  the  recipient  read  these  later  communications, 
he  realised  they  were  evidently  written  with  a  view 
to  publicity  in  law  courts,  for  there  emanated  from 
them  sentiments  of  great  patriotism.  The  United 
States,  Stranleigh  learned,  would  not  put  up 
with  his  villainy,  as  would  have  been  the  case 
with  legal  proceedings  in  decadent  England, 
where  judges  were  under  the  thumb  of  a  debased 
aristocracy. 

Stranleigh  had  no  ambition  to  appear  in  the 
courts  of  either  country,  so  he  removed  from  one 
hotel  to  another,  but  apparently  he  was  watched, 
for  Parkes  ran  him  down  wherever  he  betook 
himself.  Thus  we  come  to  the  moment  when 
the  sedate  but  overjoyed  Ponderby  returned  with 
the  steamship  tickets,  which  Stranleigh  thrust  into 
his  pocket. 
"  Shall  I  pack  up  now,  my  lord  ?  " 
"  I  wish  you  would.  The  valet  of  the  hotel  will 
assist  you.  Prepare  three  boxes ;  one  for  yourself 
and  two  for  me,  filling  mine  with  such  clothing  as 
I  should  take  were  I  going  to  visit  a  friend^in  the 
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country  for  a  week  or  two.  Place  the  other  luggage 
in  chaiige  of  the  manager  of  the  hotel,  and  say  I 
will  telegraph  when  I  make  up  my  mind  where  it  is 
to  be  sent." 

And  then,  to  Ponderby's  amazement,  the  young 
man  left  for  Boston,  and  took  passage  in  the  steamer 
for  St.  John,  New  Brunswick. 

"You  see,  Ponderby,"  said  his  lordship,  when 
they  got  out  into  the  ocean,  "the  estimable 
Parkes,  if  he  is  watching  us,  is  already  aware 
that  you  have  booked  for  Southampton.  He 
may  possibly  set  the  law  in  motion,  and 
appear  with  some  emissaries  thereof  aboard  the 
liner  before  she  sails,  so  we  might  be  compelled 
to  remain  in  this  country  which  he  so  ardently 
loves." 

"But  the  steamship  tickets,  my  lord?  They 
cost  a  lot  of  money." 

"  Quite  so,  my  economical  Ponderby,  but  remember 
for  your  consolation  that  when  you  step  ashore  from 
this  boat,  you  will  be  under  the  British  flag.  You 
may  telegraph  to  the  company  and  teU  them  to 
sell  the  tickets,  meanwhUe  sending  them  by  post 
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to  New  York.    Here  they  a,^.    Whatever  money 
the  company  returns,  is  to  be  retained  by  you 
further  to  mitigate  your  disappointment.    I  have 
no  doubt  that  in  thus  bolting  for  Canada  you  feel 
like  a  culprit  escaping  from  justice,  but  we  are 
only  escaping  from  Parkes.    Having  pestered  me 
as  much  about  Detroit  as  he  has  done,  that  city  will 
be  the  last  place  in  which  he  is  likely  to  look  for  me 
We  are  making  for  Detroit.  Ponderby.  by  the  most 
romidabout  route  I  could  choose,  seeing  that  the 
Panama  Canal  is  not  yet  open,  and  thus  I  am 
unable  to  reach   the  autometropolis  by  way  of 
San  Francisco." 

After  passing  through  Canada.  Lord  Stranleigh 
settled  hunself  very  comfortably  in  a  luxurious 
suite  of  rooms  situated  near  the  top  storey  of  a 
luxurious  hotel  ir  rhe  city  of  the  Straits,  under  the 
assumed  commonplace  name  of  Henry  Johnson 
The  windows  of  his  apartment  afforded  wide  and 
interesting  views  of  skyscrapers  and  noble  public 
edifices,  with  a  wilderness  of  roofs  extending  towards 
the  misty  horizon  to  the  west,  north,  and  east,  while 
to  the  south  flowed  the  majestic  river,  its  blue 
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surface  enlivened  by  stately  steamers  and  picturesque 
sailing  craft. 

The  gloomy  valet  did  not  share  his  master's 
admiration  of  the  scene.    Ponderby  was  heart  and 
soul  a  Londoner,  and  although  forced  to  admit 
that  the  Thames  was  grey  and  muddy,  and  its 
shipping  for  the  most  part  sombre  and  uncouth, 
that  tidal   water  remained    for  him   the    model 
of   aU   other    streams.    He    was    only    partiaUy 
consoled  by  the  fact  that  five  cents  brought  him 
across  to  the  Canadian   shore,  where   he  might 
inhale   deep    breaths    of   air   that   fluttered    the 
Union  Jack. 

Stranleigh.  confident  that  he  had  shaken 
off  pursuit,  enjoyed  himself  in  a  thoroughly 
democratic  manner.  saUing  up  stream  and  down, 
on  one  of  the  pearl  white  passenger  boats,  that 
carried  bands  which  played  the  immortal  airs  of 
Sousa. 

He  began  his  second  week  in  Detroit  by  engaging 
a  motor  to  make  a  tour  of  the  motor  manufacturing 
district.  He  was  amazed  at  the  size  and  extent 
of  the  buildings,  and  recognised,  among  the  names 
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painted  thereon,  the  designation  of  cars  that  were 
familiar  to  him.    He  had  come  to  believe  Parkes 
such  an  untruthful  person,  that  he  had  taken  a  big 
discount  from  everything  he  said,  and  so  was  un- 
prepared to  find  the  reality  far  in  advance  of  the 
description.    However,   he   saw   no   sign   bearing 
the  name  of  the  Sterling  Motor  Company,  so  asked 
his  chauffeur  to  convey  him  thither.    The  chauffeur, 
pondering  a  moment,  was  forced  to  admit  that  he' 
had  never  heard  of  the  firm. 

"Then  be  so  good."  requested  Stranleigh.  "as 
to  drop  into  one  of  these  offices  and  enquire. 
It  is  likely  that  someone  will  know  the 
names  of  aU  other  companies  in  the  same  line 
of  manufacture." 

"  I  don't  doubt."  said  the  chauffeur.  "  that  they 
know  aU  about  it.  but  it  wouldn't  be  business  to 
direct  a  possible  customer  to  a  rival  firm." 
Stranleigh  smiled. 

"  I  have  not  been  in  this  country  so  long  as  you 
have."  he  said,  "but  I  think  you  wiU  find  an 
American  business  man  ignores  rivaby  when  he  has 
an  opportunity  of  doing  an  act  of  courtesy." 
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The  chauffeur  drew  up  at  a  huge  factory  and  went 
inside.  Returning  very  promptly,  he  informed  his 
fare  that  they  knew  of  no  Sterling  Motor  Company, 
but  t  'lere  was  in  Woodbridge  Street  a  young  engmeer 
named  J.  E.  Sterling,  who,  they  believed,  made 
motor-cars. 

"  J.  E.  Sterling  I  That's  the  man  I  want.  Where 
is  Woodbridge  Street  ?  " 

"Right  away  down  town;  next  door,  as  you 
might  say,  to  the  river  front." 

"Very  good;  we'U  go  there.  Just  drive  past 
Mr.  Steriing's  plac  ,  for  if  I  do  not  like  the  look  of 
it  I  shall  not  go  in." 

By  and  by  they  turned  into  Woodward 
Avenue,  and  raced  down  town  at  a  speed 
which  Stranleigh  thought  must  surely  exceed  the 
legal  limit,  if  there  was  one.  Wood^  idge  Street 
proved  to  be  crowded  with  great  lumbering  trucks, 
loaded  with  vegetables  for  the  most  part,  and 
among  these  vehicles  the  chauffeur  threaded 
his  way  cautiously.  They  passed  a  small,  rather 
insignificant  shop,  above  whose  window  was 
painted — 

E 
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"J.  E.    SiKKUNG.     Motor  E,Mjta.e,.     r^j^ 
P-pUyexecut^l.    SatWactioo g^,^"! 

Wlien  the  chauSear  aune  to  .  Wt  .  u,,,.  ,  ^^ 

to^y."  "**"«'"»<»  you  any  more 

The  door  being  open,  Stranleigh  walked  in 
«nnounced.    A    two.«,f^  /  "  """ 

b^nd  new.  stood  ■m.o"™':"*'    '^•""^ 
viewed  by  »,«.„  k       I^     '  """"*  ''  «»^<J  be 

•«^  and  the  oZ  "^f^"*  "™-  ""  •»"<«- 

bending,  with  t^lT -^  ''  '*'"'y-''«'  *«« 
*  '""'  'oob  in  their  hand.     -n. 

*»«d  in  grease^t.»^  v.  ^'^  **■* 

'-ed  up  J's::::ren"r^-  -  -^ 

1  wish  to  see  Ur   T  p  ci   i- 
"  M„ ,  ■''       Sterling."  he  said. 

My  name  is  Sterling,"  renli^  ^ 

putting  down  his  toor  JT^       '™'^"  "»"■ 

I  understood."  went  on  Stranleigb  "  th,. .. 
ym  a  Sterling  Motor  Car  Compan  *t'     ^  '""^ 
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"  There  will  be  "  atiiiwered  the  young  man  con- 
fidently, "but  tn  i>  in  tlso  iweet  by  and  by. 
It  hasn't  mateiuhsf  !  <o  far.  \Vhat  can  I  do  for 
you  ?  " 

"  Well,  ^  u  can  (<iv.^  ire  -^  n\e  Jiformation  regard- 
ing J.  E.  burling  vant  to  l^arn  if  it  tallies  with 
what  I  have  heard.  ' 
The  young  man  la^^aed. 
"  It  depends  on  who  has  been  talking  about  me. 
I  daresay  you  have  been  told  things  that  might 
require  explanation." 

'*  I  heard  nothing  but  praise,"  his  lordship  assured 
him.  "  It  was  said  you  were  the  true  successor  of 
Thomas  Alva  Edison." 

Sterling  laughed  even  more  heartily  than 
before. 

"  I'm  afraid  they  were  getting  at  you.  A  man 
may  be  a  creditable  inventor,  and  a  good,  all- 
round  engineer  without  being  able  to  hold  a 
candle  to  Edison.  Are  you  looking  for  an 
automobile  ?  " 

"  No ;  as  I  told  you  at  first,  I  am  looking  for 
J.  E.  Sterling." 


({ 
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me  a  lrtuesun>l»s  to  expend  in  „y  business.    My 

am  able  to  turn  out  a  machine  that  satisfies 

Z'Z  ""*  """'"  '^  ■«  ">  '«"»  a  corner 
^-e  c^-t  do  anything  in  this  t..e  Jhon';' 

'  Tie  competition  must  be  intense." 

1 W**  ^°"  *°*  "  *«  window?  •• 

"Does  it  come  up  to  your  expectations ?  " 
The  young  man's  face  grew  serious  •   i,-    v 
Crinkled  almost  into  a  frJ^LT      '  •  *"  """^ 
for  a  few  moments.       """''"'"'« '*'»amed  silent 

"  ^*"'  ^  '»»'*  exactly  say  that  it  does "  i, 
answered  at  last   "stni    i  ...    ,  '     '* 

foun,!  r.      K  '      ""^  "■«  'a»lt»  I  have 

found  can  be  remedied  with  a  little  patience     ol 
the  other  hand  I  fear  .i,.  •  i""ence.    On 

'  '  '*"  *''«  ™Provement  I  have  put 
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in  this  car  may  not  be  as  great  as  I  thought  when 

I  was  working  at  it." 
Lord  Stranleigh  looked  at  the  young  man  with 

evident    approval;     his    frankness    and    honesty 

commended  themselves  to  him. 
"Do  you  mind  showing  me  your  improvement 

and  explaining  its  function  ?  " 

"  Not  at  aU.  You  wiU  remember,  however,  that 
this  exhibition  is  confidential,  for  I  have  not  yet 
patented  the  mechanism." 

"  I  shall  not  mention  to  anyone  what  you  show  me. 
You  asked  me  a  moment  ago  if  I  wished  to  buy  an 
automobfle.  and  I  said  I  did  not.  I  have  made  a 
little  money  in  my  time,  but  mostly,  it  seems  to  me, 
by  flukes.  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  a  business  man, 
yet  such  is  the  conceit  of  humanity  that  I  wish  to 
invest  some  of  my  money  to  back  my  own  judgment. 
If  I  lose  the  cash,  it  won't  cripple  me  to  any  appreci- 
able extent.  On  the  other  hand,  should  the  invest- 
ment prove  satisfactory.  I  shaU  have  more  faith 
in  my  judgment  than  has  hitherto  been  the  case. 
In  any  event,  I  promise  to  assist  you  in  the  formation 
of  your  company." 
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"  That's  all  rieht  I "  cri«rf  «,• 
•U.   «,.k    •  **  y*"^  engineer, 

"*!  ^'™™'  ""y  "*»  jo-ipnent  of  men 
»  frequenay  .t  fault,  bat  somehow  Td  stake 
^bottom    dona,  on   you.     Come  over  t^ 

The  two  men  approached  the  car  in  the  wimiow 
»das^didsoathi^pe^„„„^,;^;«^' 

«J^  stepped  suddenly,  and  regaled  then.  With 
•vKient  aston-shment.    Neither  of  those  inside  saw 
t».  but  tf  one  or  the  other  had  I«,ked  through  the 
«te,  he  would  have  recognised  the  sinister  f~ 
»^W»tworthPar^who.havi.^^«^^ 

a. to^^suor-s^dentity. turned  awayandretraced 

Sterling    lifted    up    a    leather    curUin    which 
hung  down   in   front   from   th. 
and    disclosed     ,    r       "  Passenger's  seat 

disclosed     a    Ime    of    three  upright   pe« 

;^^o  or  three  inches  from  theZr  ofT 
-Jeywe™  concealed  When  the  curtain  was 

"K  you  give  the  matter  any  thought."  said 
Sterlmg.  ..j.u  wiU  discover  that  the  palg;.mt 
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automobile  is  in  rather  a  helpless  portion.    His 
chauffeur  may  faint,  or  even  die  at  his  wheel  from 
heart  failure,  as  has  been  the  case  in  several  instances 
I  know  of.  or  he  may  be  drunk,  and  therefore  un- 
reasonable or  obstinate,  driving  the  car  with  danger 
to  all  concerned,  yet  if  his  master  attempt  to  dis- 
pLace  him  while  the  car  is  going  at  high  speed, 
disaster   is   certain.     Now,  the   centre  peg  here 
will   stop  the    engine   and  put   on    the   brakes. 
A  pressure  by    the  foot   on  the  right-hand  peg 
turns  the   car   to  the    right ;    and   on    the  left- 
hand     to  the    left.      In    the    ordinary    car  the 
passenger  can  do  nothing  to  save  himself,  but  here 
he  may  stop  the  car  dead.    or.  if  he  prefere  it, 
may  disconnect  the  steering  wheel,  and  guide  the' 
car  at  his  will." 

"  Why,  I  think  that's  an  exceUent  device  I  "  cried 
Stranleigh. 

"  I  thought  so.  too.  but  there  are  dis- 
advantages.  The  crises  in  which  it  could  be 
brought  to  play  are  rare.  As  a  general  rule, 
a  chauffeur  is  much  more  to  be  trusted  than 
the   owner,  and   if  the    owner  happens  to  be  ^ 
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nervous  man,   he   murhf    ™..^ 

»W6  re«U„."  ^       "'*''"••    "'^  deplor- 

T«^.  You  may  not  need  it.  but  when  you  do  you 
*"*  't  very  badly.  Has  anyone  else  seen  L! 
contrivance?"  "»  seen  this 

"  No  one  except  my  assistant." 

"  CouM  you  lend  me  this  car  to-mon-ow  >  " 
Certainly." 

peL?\T    **   ^^   »   '"^  o,  a   com- 
petent   chauffeur,    who  knows  nothing   of  «», 

C  "rr »-  *  op  -  ^  rir: 

eleven     odock.      TeU   him    to  ask   for   H«^ 

-trrj^ere  I  can  ..St  the  car  :„  ^e  :^ 
irequented  ro*d." 

"Better    crc    the    river    to    Canada,"    said 
Sterling,    with   a  smile     "Thin^c 
there."  ^^  ""^  ^"^*  °^er 


<( 


Very  well,"  agreed  Stranleigh.     "  You 


busy  man,  and  I  have  taken 


are  a 


amount  of  your  time.    You  must  allow 


up  a  considerable 


you  for  U 


me  to 


pay 
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The  young  man's  face  grew  red  underneath  its 
spots  of  grease,  and  he  drew  back  a  step. 

"  You  have  ^nt  your  own  time  to  an  equal 
amount,  so  we'U  aUow  one  expenditure  to  balance 
the  other." 

'*  My  time  is  of  no  account.    I'm  a  loafer." 
"  I  coidd  not  accept  any  money,  sir." 
The  two  looked  at  one  another  for  a  moment,  and 
gentlemen  understand  each  other  even  though  one 
swears  the  greasy  clothes  of  a  mechanic. 

"I  b^  your  pardon,"  said  Stranleigh.  softly. 
"Now,  let  me  ask  you  one  question.  Have 
you  given  an  option  on  this  business  to  any- 
one?" 

Steding  glanced  up  in  surjaise. 

"  Why,  yes,  I  did  give  an  option  to  an  Englishman. 
By  the  way,  you're  English,  are  you  not  ?  " 

"  I  was  bom  over  there." 

"  This  Englishman  wasn't  your  sort.  He  was  a 
most  plausible  talker,  and  as  I  told  you.  my  judg- 
ment  of  men  is  sometimes  at  fault.  I  gave  him  an 
option  for  two  months,  but  I  think  aU  he  wanted 
was  to  get  an  automobile  for  nothing.     He  said  he 
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the  only  car  I  haH  ,  ^®  borrowed 

least,  but  although  I  w™t*  ill    l^  "''  *"*  *' 

'<' -*  the  poUce  «„  his  t«l,Tl  h!^       "^  ""^* 

and  succeeded  untCll  ^ '" '"'''* '^• 
now."  ■^      ^**  "'  *"  option  just 

;;j^tag^entUpsed  two  months  ago?.. 

--tot;oi--v-''---a„ 

promise...  "1  fell    to   do  what  I 

"  '""eiveyou  thedocument  with  pleasure  b..*  •,  • 
""necessary  to  make  a  deposit...      '^^""- ''"''*  "^ 
"  This  is  business,  you  know,  Mr  Sterlin.     v 

a-P^tendingyouareasbadabu^e!^-  r     " 
I  don't  know  much  about  the  J^T        **  ''^• 

*^  yo»  «ili  find  that  „nl       1        "^'  ''"*  ' 
"uu  mat  unless  a  denocif  ,e  ~.  j 

your  instrument  would  be  invalid  to  ' 

wv^tt}  uj  a  court  of 
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law.    There  must  be  value  received.  I  believe,  when  a 
bargain  is  made." 

"  AU  right."  said  Sterling.  "  but  I'U  give  you  back 
your  money  if  you  regret  the  deal." 

He  went  to  a  desk  in  the  comer,  and  wrote  out  the 
agreement,  in  which  he  acknowledged  the  receipt 
of  five  hmidred  dollars.  Stianleigh  selected  from  his 
waUet  five  bills  for  a  hundred  doUars  each,  and 
handed  them  over,  then  bidding  farewell  to  the 
engineer,  walked  to  his  hotel.  foUowed  at  a  discreet 
distance  by  J£r.  Wentworth  Parkes. 

Having  located  his  quany.  Parkes  retraced  his 
steps  to  Woodbridge  Street,  deep  in  thought.    His 
fiist  resolution  was  to  try  blustei.  but  he  abandoned 
that  Kiea  for  two  reasons,  each  conclusive  in  its  way. 
His  slight  acquaintance  with  the  engineer  had  con- 
vmced  Imn  that  while  much  could  be  done  with 
Steriing  by  persuasion,  he  would  not  yield  to  force 
and  secondly,  the  motor  builder  had  no  money' 
Whatever  gold  he  was  to  acquire  in  his  deal  must 
come  from  Lord  Stranleigh.     It  ^,   tI«refore.  a 
mild  and  innocent  lamb  of  a  man  who  entered  i^- 
nwchine  shop  of  Wo^bridge  Stieet. 
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with  my  automobile,  and  whv  au 

n.y  letter,  ? "  '  "^  "*y  -^  you  not  answer 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  diiin't  " 

^-cauv   n..    anT'aa  .  'tZ.'^J'^ 

dBcouraging  cireumstances.     Unta  „  T       ^ 
there    »,    „^K-       .  ™  ^""•*  recently 

"»»    nothmg    hopeful    to    tell     =.„w    ... 
■noment  I  struck  a  Wt  »*  J,    1  T 

""-»t,»carto,ety„rj:%„""* 
■*  -  ve^  difllcult  to  intereT:^"!^- 
proposition  that  aoDarentfe  k  * 

S  ""^  •«*  ^"  Wen  fo^ed  i^*^- 
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your  shop  less  than  a  hour  ago.  to  see  standing  in 
y  window,  while  you  were  explaining  the  car  to 
I"m.  the  man  on  whom  I  chiefly  depended.    You 

must  put  it  down  to  my  credit  that  instead  of  coming 
m  as  I  had  intended,  thus  embarrassing  him.  and 
perhaps  spoiling  a  deal  by  my  interference,  I  passed 
on.  waited  until  he  came  out.  and  foUowed  him  to  his 
hotel." 

Sterling  was  plainly  nonplussed. 
"I  wish  you  had  come   in   an   hour  earlier" 
he  said.    "You  couldn't  have  interfered  with  a  ded. 
because  your  option  ran  out  two  months  ago  " 

"I  know  that."  said  Parkes  regretfully,  "but 
I  thought  the  good  work  on  my  part  would 
have  made  up  for  a  legal  lapse.  Indeed.  Mr. 
Sterling,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  say  so.  I  had 
such  supreme  faith  in  your  own  honesty,  that 
I  believed  you  would  not  hesitate  to  renew  our 
arrangement." 

"  That's  just  the  point."  said  Sterling.  « Had 
you  come  in  an  hour  sooner,  you  would  have  been 
m  tmie.  As  it  is.  I  have  granted  a  new  option  to  the 
man  you  saw  here  with  me." 
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*•  What  nMne  did  he  give  you  ?    Trevelyan?" 
"No;    the   name   he   mentioned    was   Henrv 
Johnson." 

Parkes  laughed  a  litUe.  then  checked  himsell 
"He   went   under   the   name   of  Trevelyan  in 
New  York,  but  I  know  neither  that  nor  John«>n 
«  his  true  titie.    WeU,  is  he  going  in  with  you, 
then  ?  " 

"  He  has  asked  for  a  week  to  decide." 

Now  Parkes  laughed  more  heartily. 

"  I  took  him  out  in  your  motor  in  New  York,  and 
there  also  he  asked  for  a  week  in  which  to  decide 
He  seems  to  have  taken  the  opportunity  to  come 
West,  and  try  to  forestall  me." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  beUeve  he's  that  sort  of  man,"  cried 
Sterling,  impatiently. 

••  Perhaps  I  do  him  an  injustice.  I  ,inc«ely 
^ope  so.  Of  cou^e  y„u-„  „„.  ^^^^ 
to  show  yo„  hand,  but  I  think,  in  the 
CTcmstances,  you  might  let  me  icnow  just  how 
far  you've  got." 

"Yes.  I  think  you  are  entitled  to  that.    I  remem- 
ber  I  was  rather  astonished  when  I  learned  he  knew 
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I  had  given  a  former  option,  but  I  shaU  be  very 
much  disappointed  if  he  doesn't  run  straight.  StiU, 
I  have  been  mistaken  in  men  before.  He  took  an 
option  for  a  week,  and  paid  me  five  hundred  donars 
down  in  cash,  to  be  forfeited  if  he  does  not  exercise 
it." 

"  Well,  if  the  money  is  not  counterfeit,  that  cer- 
tainly looks  like  running  straight.  And  meanwhile, 
what  are  you  to  do  ?  " 

"  I  am  to  do  nothing,  except  send  this  car  up  to 
his  hotel  with  a  suitable  chauffeur,  at  eleven  o'clock 
to-morrow.  He  is  going  to  test  it  along  the  Canadian 
roads." 

"  Was  anything  said  about  the  amount  of  capital 
he  was  to  put  up  ?  " 

"Not  a  word;  we  didn't  get  that  far." 
Parkes  took  a  few  turns  up  and  down  the  room 
then  he  said  suddenly  : 
"  Have  you  any  particular  chauffeur  in  mind  ?  " 

**No;   I  was  just  going  out  to  make  arrange- 
ments." 

"You  don't  need  to  make  any  arrangements. 
I'll  be   your  chauffeur,   and   can  show   off  this 
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car  better  than  a  stranger,   who  perhaps  might 
be  interested  in  some  other  automobile,  and  try 
to    get     your    customer     away.      It's     to     my 
interest,    having    spent    so    much    time    on    it, 
to  see  the  deal  put  through.     Besides.   I  know 
your  man.    and    now   that    I   have   encountered 
him    here    in    Detroit,    he    cannot    deny    that 
I  sent    him    to    your    shop.    I   think    he    owes 
me    at   least    a    commission    for   bringing   you 
together.    I  realise,  of  course,  that  I  have  no  legal 
claim  on   either  of  you,  yet   I  am  sure,   if   the 
facts  were  proved,   any  court   would    aUow   me 
an  agent's  commission." 
"  I'll  pay  your  commission."  said  Sterling. 
"  You  haven't  got  the  money,  and  he  has." 
"  Very  weU  ;    I  will  let  you  go  as  chauffeur,  but  I 
must  inform  him  who  you  are." 
Parkes  shook  his  head. 

"My  dear  Sterling,  you  are  the  most  honest 
and  impractical  man  I  ever  met.  If  you  give  him 
warning,  he'll  merely  leave  you  in  the  lurch  as  he 
did  me." 

"  Do  you  intend  to  disguise  yourself  ?  " 


(« 
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'Certainly  not." 

'  Then  he  wfll  recognise  you  at  once." 
I  understand  that  das.  of  Englishman  much 
better  than  you  do.    He  will  never  see  me.  and  I  don't 
know  that  I  shaU  caU  myself  to  his  attention  alraU 
My  own  idea  is  to  let  the  deal  go  through,  claiming 
only  the  privilege  of  being  your  adviser,  and  keeping 
altogether  in  the  backgromid.    I  can  give  you 
valuable   hints  about   dealing  with    this  sort  of 
man.     He    wiU  regard    me   as    a  servant,    and 
unless  I  said  to  him:   *Lord  Stranleigh  of  Wych- 
wood.  why  did  you  bolt  so  suddenly  from  New 
York  ? '    he    would   never  have    the  least    idea 
who  was  sitting  beside  him.  and  even  then   he 
would  exhibit  no  surprise." 

"Lord  Stranleigh  ?  "  echoed  Sterling  in  amaze- 
ment. 

"  Yes ;  that's  the  man  you're  dealing  with,  and 
he's  worth  mitold  millions,  m  go  up  to  this 
hotel  now.  and  see  him.  if  you  prefer  that  I  should 
do  so." 

"No;  you  may  take  him  out  to-morrow,  but  I 
advise  you  to  say  nothing  to  him  about  m< 
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business.  Whatever  arrangement  we  come  to  finaUy, 
you  shaU  be  recompensed  for  your  share  in  the 
negotiations." 

Parkes'  prediction  regarding  Stranleigh's  non- 
recognition  of  him  proved  accurate.  The  young 
man  simply  said — 

"  We  will  cross  the  ferry,  and  run  up  along  the 
Canadian  shore  as  far  as  Lake  St.  Clafa-." 

The  road  continued  along  the  river  bank,  with  no 
fences  on  the  left  side.  Although  residences  were 
fairly  numerous,  there  was  little  traffic  on  the  high- 
way. The  car  was  running  at  a  moderate  pace 
when  the  chauffeur  suddenly  diverted  it  towards 
the  river,  and  with  an  exceedingly  narrow  margin 
escaped  tumbling  down  the  bank. 

"  I  say."  murmured  Stranleigh.  "  I  don't  like  that 
you  know." 

"There's  worse  to  come."  said  the  chauffeur 
menacingly.  "You  wiU  promise  to  pay  me  a 
hundred  thousand  doUars.  or  I  wiU  dash 
you  and  the  car  over  the  edge  into  the  river. 
If  you  consider  your  life  worth  that  sum.  speak 
quickly." 
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"Ah,  it  is  you,  Parkes  ?  I  hope  you  realise 
that  you  wiU  dash  yourself  over  at  the  same 
time  ?  " 

"  I  'mow  that,  but  I'm  a  desperate  man.  Just 
get  that  through  your  head." 

"  You  are  aware  that  a  promise  given  under  duress 
is  not  binding  ?  " 

"  Stow  talk !"  roared  Parkes.  "Say  « yes 'or 
'no.'" 

"  I  say  *  No  I '  "  replied  Stranleigh,  so  quietly 
that  the  other  was  unprepared  for  the  prompt  action 
which  followed.  Stranleigh  flung  his  anns  around 
the  man,  and  jerked  him  backward  from  his 
wheel.  His  lordship  was  in  good  athletic  con- 
dition;  the  ex-valet  had  looked  too  much  on 
the  wine  when  it  was  red,  and  on  the  highball 
when  it  sparkled  m  the  glass.  He  felt  helpless  as 
a  child. 

"  Now,"  said  Stranleigh,  "  we  will  see  who  is  the 
coward.  I'll  lay  a  wager  with  you  that  this  car 
tumbles  of!  the  bank  before  five  minutes  are 
past." 

Stranleigh  with  his  heels  was  working  the  two  out- 
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Sid'  pegs,  and  the  car  acted  a,  if  it  were  drunker 

than  a  lord,  and  almost  as  drunk  as  the  valet 

"  fa  God's  name,"  cried  the  latter,  "let  me  go. 
We  shaU  be  wrecked  in  a  moment." 
"  No,  we  won't." 

"  I  implore  you.  Lord  Stranleigh  I  " 
"I'U  save  your  life,  but  wiU  give  you  a  lesson 
agamst  attempted  blackmail." 

He  steered  to  the  edge  of  the  bank,  then  pressed 
the  muidle  peg,  and  stopped  the  car.  Rising  and 
«nytog  Parkes  with  hnn,  he  hurled  him  headlong 
over  the  slight  earthy  precipice  into  the  water,  wUdh 
w«d«aiow  at  that  point.  Parkes  arose  spluttering, 
and  found  StnuJeigh  had  turned  the  car  round 
and  Witt  a  smile  on  his  face,  was  looking  down  at' 
Ills  dnpping  victim. 

"You'U  suffer  for  this."  cried  Parkes.  shaking 
Ins  fist  at  him.  "  We're  in  a  country,  thank  G04 
where  we  think  very  little  of  loids." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  think  much  of  lords  myself.  i„  any 
country."  replied  Stranleigh  suavely,  "and even  J 
of  therr  valets,  notwithstanding  I've  avery  good  one 
myself.    Now  listen  to  my  advice.    I  shall  be  in  the 
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United  States  before  you  can  reach  a  telephone, 
and  I  don't  see  how  you  can  get  me  back  unless  I 
wish  to  return.  I  advise  you  not  to  stir  up  the 
police.  The  Duke  of  Rattleborough  cabled  to  me 
that  a  certain  section  of  that  useful  body  is  anxious 
to  hear  of  you.  Call  on  Mr.  Sterling,  and  whatever 
he  thinks  is  just  compensation  for  your  introduction 
I  will  pay,  but  before  you  get  the  money,  you  must 
ensure  both  of  us  against  further  molestation  in 
any  way." 

Stranleigh  drove  up  to  the  shop  on  Woodbridge 
Street,  and  listened  to  the  account  Sterling  gave  of 
Parkes'  visit  and  conversation,  and  his  explanation 
of  how  he  had  come  to  allow  him  to  drive  the 
car. 

"  That's  quito  aU  right  and  satisfactory."  said  his 
lordship.  "  I  never  for  a  moment  distrusted  you. 
Still.  I  did  get  your  name  from  Parkes.  and  I  owe 
him  something  for  that.  What  do  you  think  would 
be  a  fair  payment  to  make  ?  I  threw  him  into  the 
river,  but  though  it's  clean,  clear  water.  I  expect 
no  reward." 

"  If  you'll  allow  me  to  pay  him  the  five  hundred 
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dollars  you  gave  me  yesterday.  I  thi,*  the  rogue 

mU  get  much  more  than  he  deserves." 

"Very  good;  I'U  add  another  five  hundred, 
but  see  that  he  signs  some  legal  promise  not  to 
molest  us  further,  ru  capitalise  your  company  to 
the  extent  of  any  amount  between  a  hund«d 
thousand  dollars  and  half  a  million." 


III—THE  GOD  IN  THE  CAR. 


Young  Lord  Stranleigh  always  proved  a  disappoint- 
ment  to  a  thorough-going  Radical,  for  he  differed 
much  from  the  conventional  idea  of  what  a  hereditary 
proud  peer  should  be.    He  was  not  overbearing  on 
the  one  hand,  nor  condescending  on  the  other,  being 
essentiaUy  a  shy.  unassuming  person,  easily  silenced 
by  any  controversialist   who   uttered  statements 
of  sufficient  emphasis.    He  never  seemed  very  sure 
about  anything,  although  undoubtedly  he  was  a 
judge  of  well-fitting  clothes,  and  the  tailoring  bf 
even  the  remoter  parts  of  America  rather  pleased 
him. 

One  thing  that  met  his  somewhat  mild  disapproval 
was  midue  publicity.  He  shrank  from  general 
notice,  and  tried  to  efface  himself  when  reporters 
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got  on  his  track.    I„  onier.  then,  to  live  the  quiet 
and  simple  life,  his  lordship  modified  a  stratagem 
he  had  used  on  a  previous  occasion  with  complete 
success.    He  arranged  that  the  obedient  but  un- 
wiUing  Ponderby  should  enact  the  country  gentle- 
man of  England,  bent  on  enlarging  his  mind,  and 
rounding  out  his  experiences  by  residence  in  the 
Umted  States.    Ponderby  wished  to  get  back  to  the 
old  country,  but  was  too  weU-trained  to  say  to.    Lord 
Stranleigh,  under  the  humble  designation  of  Henry 
Johnson,  set  for  himself  the  part  of  Ponderby's 
chauffeur,  a  toU  he  was  well  fitted  to  fill.  becaTise 
of  his  love  for  motoring,  and  his  expertness  in 
the  art.    He  dressed  the  character  to  perfection 
being  always  particular  in  the  matter  of  clothes' 
and  was  quite  admirable  in  raising  his  forefinger 
deferentiaUy   to    the  edge  of  his  cap.   a  salute 
whose     effect     Ponderby     endangered     by     his 
unfortunate  habit  of  blushing. 

Accustomed  to  self-suppression  though  he  was. 
Ponderby  could  not  altogether  conceal  from  Lord 

Stranleigh  his  dislike  of  the  metamorphosis  that  was 
proposed.    He  had  been  bom  a  servant  and  brought 
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up  a  servant,  with  the  result  that  he  was  a  capable 
one.  and  posing  as  a  gentleman  was  little  to  his  taste. 
Of  course,  he  would  do  anything  Lord  Stranleigh 
commanded,  and  that  without  consciously  hmting 
disapproval,  but  the  earl  sL-ank  from  giving  a 
command  as  much  as  he  would  have  disliked 
receiving  one.  He  was  suave  enough  with  the  general 
public,  but  just  a  little  more  so  in  dealing  with  those 
who  depended  on  him. 

•'  Did  you  ever  visit  the  ancient  village  of  Burford, 
Ponderby  ?  "  he  asked  on  this  occasion. 
"  Burford  in  England,  my  lord  ?  " 
"  Ponderby,"  pleaded  Stranleigh,  "  kindly  oblige 
me  by  omitting  the  appellation." 
"  Burford  in  England,  sir  ?  " 
"TJat's  better,"   said  the   earl    with  a  smile, 
"but  we  will  omit  the  'sir*  in  future,  also.    I 
am    a   chauffeur,   you    know.    Yes,    I   do   mean 
Burford  in  Oxfordshire,  nestling  cosily  beside  the 
brown  river  Windrush,  a  village  of  very  ancient 
houses." 

"  I  have  never  been  there."    Ponderby  swallowed 
the  phrase  "  my  lord  "  just  in  time. 
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"  Then  you  have  not  seen  the  prioiy  of  that  place ; 
the  ruins  of  a  beautiful  old  English  manor-house  ? 
It  forms  the  background  of  a  weU-known  modem 
picture    by   Waller- •  The   Empty   Saddle.'    The 
estate  was  purchased  by  Lenthall.  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons  during  the  Long  Parliament. 
Kings  have  put  up  at  the  Priory,  the  last  being 
William   the   Third.    Think   of   that.   Ponderbyl 
Royalty  f    I  know  how  you  wiU  respect  the  house 
on  that  account.    One  of  Lenthall's  descendants 
was  served  by  an  ideal  butler,  who  was  happy, 
contented,   well-paid;    therefore,   to  aU  outwani 
appearances,   satisfied.    One  day  he  feU  heir  to 
three  thousand  pounds,  which  at  present  would  be 
not  quite  fifteen  thousand  doUars.  but  at  that  time 
was  a  good  deal  more.    Against  his  master's  protests, 
he  resigned  his  butlership. 

"  •  I  have  always  wished  to  live.'  he  confessed, 
•at  the  rate  of  three  thousand  a  year;  to  live 
as  a  gentleman  for  that  period.  I  will  return 
to  you  a  year  from  to-day.  and  if  you  wish  to 
engage  me.  I  shall  be  happy  to  re-enter  your 
service.' 
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"He  8pent  his  long-coveted  year  and  the  three 
thousand  pounds,  returning  and  taking  up  his  old 
service  again  on  the  date  he  had  set.  Now.  Ponderby, 
there's  a  precedent  for  you,  and  I  know  how  you  love 
precedents.    Remembering  this  historical  fact,  I  have 
placed  in  the  bank  of  AltonviJle  fifteen  thousand 
dollars  to  your  credit.    You  cannot  return  to  old 
England  just  yet,  but  you  may  enjoy  New  England. 
Already  constituting  myself  your  servant,  I  have 
taken  a  furnished  house  for  you,  and  all  I  ask  in 
return  is  that  I  may  officiate  as  your  chauffeur. 
I  hope  to  make  some  interesting  experiments  with  the 
modem  American  automobile." 

And  so  it  was  arranged.  Lord  Stranleigh  at  the 
wheel  saw  much  of  a  charming  country;  some- 
times with  Ponderby  in  the  back  seat,  but  more 
often  without  him.  for  the  inestimable  valet  was 
quite  evidently  ill-at-ease  through  this  change  of 
their  relative  positions. 

One  balmy,  beautiful  day  during  the  exceptionally 
mild  Indian  summer  of  that  year,  Stranleigh  left 
Altonville  alone  in  his  motor,  and  turned  into  a 
road  that  led  northward,  ultimately  reaching  the 
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2'^Ums  .0  be  seen  dimly  i„  the  autumn  ha«  iar 
to  fte  north.    It  was  a  favourite  drive  of  his,  for 
led  along  the  uplands  within  sight  of  a  g^up  of 
jstal  lakes  with  well-wooded  banks  on  the  opp^ite 
^ore.    ll.e  district  was  pn^cticaUyuntouclT  by 
commerce,  save  that  here  and  there  along  the  valley 
stood  substantial  mills.  <,riginally  buflt  to  take  ad- 
vantage  of  the  water  power  from  the  bmwling  river 
connectmg  the JUces.    Some  of  these  factoZ  had 
b«n  abandoned,  and  were  slowly  becommg  a, 
P'cturesque   as  an  old   European  castle.    oLr, 

rr  '*^  "  ^^  °"'''-  '"O  Oo-We.,  the  valley 
had  once  been  p„>,per„us.  but  lagging  behind  an 
ag*  of  tremendous  progress,  had  lost  step,  as  it  were, 
"■  *«  procession.    Lack  of  adequate  railway 
com.ect.on  with  the  outside  world  was  the  aU«J 
-use,  but  the  conservatism  of  the  miU^wnt^ 
who,  m  an  age  of  combination,  had  struggled  on 
dually  to  uphold  the  gospel  of  iZg^ 
a^one,  a  campaign  that  resulted  in  their  being  left 
alone    had  probably  more   to  do   with   bri^ng 
about   adve^ity   than    the   absence   of  rail^ 
Some  of  the  mills  had  been  purehased  by  the  Trusts" 
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T  .T.""-  °°'  "  ""'  "*"  '^^^  »». 
hopeI«dy  battling  for  individualfam  and  indepen- 
dence, everyone  but  themselves  recopusing  that  the 
result  was  a  foi«gone  conclusion. 

Yet  for  a  man  who  wished  to  rest,  and  desired, 

Ae  the  old-fashioned  millen,  to  be  left  alone, 

this    countryside     was    indeed    channing.     The 

surmner  visiton    h^   ^  ^^p^^^  ^ 

subhmest  time  of  the  year.  St«rieigh  had  the 
«>ad  to  himself,  and  the«  was  no  am,oying  speed 
^t  to  hamper  the  ene,gy  of  his  machine. 
Without  any  thought  of  his  disconsolate  valet 
mopmg  about  an  umiecessarily  large  and  weU- 
funushed  house,  the  seliish  young  man  breathed 
the  ejthilarating  air.  and  revelled  in  his 
freedom. 

He  passed  a  young  couple,  evidently  lovere 
standmg  on  a  grassy  knoll,  gazing  across  a  blue  lake' 
at  the  wooded  banks  on  the  other  side,  seemingly 
at  a  fine  old  colonial  mansion  which  stood  in  an 
opening  of  the  woods,  with  weU-kept  grounds  sloping 
down  to  the  water's  edge. 
A  man  driving  a  car  enjoys  small  opportmiity  for 
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admiring  scenery  and  architecture,  so  Stranleigh 
paid  little  regard  to  the  view,  but  caught  a  fleeting 
glimpse  of  a  beautiful  girl,  in  whose  expression  there 
appeared  a  tinge  of  sadness  which  enhanced  her 
loveliness ;  then  he  was  past,  with  the  empty  road 
before  him.    He  fell  into  a  reverie,  a  most  dangerous 
state  of  mind  for  a  chauffeur,  since  a  fall  into  a  reverie 
on  the  part  of  a  driver  may  mean  a  fall  into  a  ravine 
on  the  part  of  the  machine.    The  reverie,  however, 
was  interrupted  by  a  shout,  and  then  by  another. 
He  slowed  down,  and  looking  back  over  his  shoulder, 
saw  that  the  young  man  was  sprinting  towards 
him     at    a     record-breaking    speed.      Stranleigh 
declutched  his  automobile,  and  applying  the  brakes 
came  to  a  standstill.    The   young   man    ran    up 
breathlessly. 

"  You  are  the  chauffeur  of  that  Englishman  in 
AltonviUe.  are  you  not  ?  "  he  panted,  breathing 
hard. 


"  Yes." 


Are 


sort  ? 


you  going  to  meet  him,  or  anything  of  that 


No ;   I'm  out  for  my  own  plei 


asure. 
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"  I'U  give  you  a  dollar  if  you  take  my  wife  and 
me  back  to  Altonville." 

Stranleigh  smiled. 

"  I'll  go,  my  chief ;  I'm  ready."  he  murmured. 
"  It  is  not  for  your  silver  bright,  but  for  your 
winsome  lady." 

"My  wife  has  sprained  her  ankle,  and  cannot 
walk,"  explained  the  young  man. 

"I  am  sorry  to  hear  that,"  replied  Lord 
Stranleigh.  "  Get  in.  and  we  will  go  back  to  her  in 
a  jiffy." 

The  young  man  sprang  into  the  car.  which  the 
amateur  chauffeur  turned  very  deftly,  and  in  a 
few  moments  they  drew  up  close  to  the  grassy 
bank  where  the  girl  was  sitting.  The  young 
husband  very  tenderly  lifted  her  to  the  back 
seat,  and  the  polite  chauffeur,  after  again  ex- 
pressing his  regret  at  the  accident,  drove  the 
car  swiftly  to  Altonville,  stopping  at  the  office  of 
the  only  doctor. 

The  young  man  rang  the  bell,  and  before  tl  .  door 
was  opened,  he  had  carried  the  giri  up  the  steps. 
Presently  he  returned,  and  found  Stranleigh  still 
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sitting  in  the  chauffeur's  seat,  meditatively  con- 
templating the  trafficless  street.    His  late  passenger 
thrust  hand  in  pocket,  and  drew  forth    a   silver 
dollar. 

"  I  am  ever  so  much  obliged."  he  said.  "  and  am 
sorry  to  have  detained  you  so  long." 

"The  detention  wa3  nothing.  To  be  of  assistance 
however  slight,  is  a  pleasure,  marred  only  by  the' 
fact  of  the  lady's  misadventure.  I  hope  to  hear 
that  her  injury  is  not  serious,  and  then  I  shaU  be 
well  repaid." 

"  You  will  not  be  repaid."  returned  the  young 
man.  with  a  slight  frown  on  his  brow,  "  until  you 
have  accepted  this  dollar." 

Stranleigh  laughed  gently. 

"  I  told  you  at  the  beginning  that  I  was  not  working . 
for  coin." 

The  young  man  came  closer  to  the  automobile. 

"  To  tell  the  truth,"  he  said  earnestly,  "  I  fear 
that  now  we  are  in  Altonville  that  pompous  genUe- 
man,  your  boss,  may  come  along,  and  you  will  get 
into  trouble.  Masters  do  not  like  their  motors  used 
for  other  people's  convenience." 
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"  Don't  wony  about  Mr.  Ponderby.  He  is  a  very 
good-Learted  person,  and  his  pomposity  merely  a 
mannerism.  I  am  waiting  to  take  madame  and 
yourself  to  your  residence." 

"  It  isn't  much  of  a  residence,"  laughed  the  young 
man  rather  grimly.  «  only  a  couple  of  rooms  and  a 
smaU  kitchen,  and  is  less  than  a  hundred  yards 
from  this  spot." 

"  Then  I'll  take  you  that  hundred  yards." 
"I  work  in  Fuhner's  grist  mill,"  explained 
the  husband,  "and  business  is  not  very  good, 
so  I  had  the  day  off.  This  is  a  time  of  year 
when  we  ought  to  be  busy,  but  the  trade  is 
merely  local.  The  huge  concerns  down  east, 
and  further  west,  do  practically  all  the  grinding 
nowadays." 

The  door  opened,  and  the  doctor  appeared  at  the 
top  of  the  steps. 

"  It's  aU  right,  Mr.  Challis,"  he  said  encouragingly. 
"  Mrs.  Challis  must  stay  indoors  for  a  few  days, 
and  be  careful  to  rest  her  foot.  The  cure  may 
be  tedious,  but  not  painful,  thanks  to  prompt 
treatment." 
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«an>e  out  to  oL  th«    k    „         """^    "^ 
st«et  empty.  ^"*'"' ""  ""^  «>• 

C     «>«  door  „.  ^p„„,.  ,„  ^  ^^^.^ 

"  Good  morning,"  said  Stianleigh  slakW  h    ^ 
«h«rfuUy.    ..  What  a  lovely  dayilt^,  ^ 

tiat  I  come  to  Zr  you  11^     ^.  '''™^°" 
.^,  ^°^  *  ^P"i  "1  the  car.    I'll 

t^e  you  anywhere  you  Wish  to  go.  and  this  invi^ 

^""""'^i;*' y»" -«y  enjoy  the  run  to  t^  i' 
My  name^  Johnson,  not  Jack,  the  cdeJa^  Z 
Heniy,  the  unknown."  unrated,  but 

Challis  laughed. 

"!'■»  delighted  to  meet  you  again,,  i,^ 
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"  Come  in  and  see  my  wife.  Her  worry  has  been 
that  she  has  never  had  the  opportunity  to  thank 
you  for  your  former  kindness.  Yes;  I  shall  be 
glad  of  a  ride.  I  have  been  too  much  in  the 
house  lately." 
"  Another  day  off,  eh  ?  " 

"AU  days  are  off  days  now,"  growled  ChaUis. 
"  The  grist  mill  has  shut  down." 

Mrs.  ChaUis  received  the  alleged  Johnson  with  a 
graciousness  that  was  quite  charming.    She  thanked 
him  in  a  manner  so  winning  that  Stranleigh  sat 
there  overcome  with  an  attack  of  the  shyness  he  had 
never  been  able  to  shake  off.    He  could  not  help 
noticing  the  subtle  melancholy  of  her  beautiful  face, 
a  hint  of  which  he  had  received  in  that  brief  first 
glance  as  he  passed  in  the  automobile.    He  attributed 
it  then  to  her  mishap,  but  now  realised  its  cause  was 
something  deeper  and  more  permanent.    He  was 
astonished  later  to  find  her  so  resolute  in  refusing 
his  invitation.    She  wished  her  husband  to  go  for  a 
drive,  but  would  not  avail  herself  of  that  pleasure- 
In  vain  Stranleigh  ui|;ed  the  doctor's  dictum  that 
it  would  be  good  for  her   especially  as  the  day 
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^  »  «»«.  and  she  had  endured  .  week  of  enforc«J 
Idleness  indoors. 

"  ^  -"'"  ^y  P^haps."  she  said,  ••  but  not 

now,    «ndl»  speedily  recognised  that  her  fimmes, 
was  not  to  be  shaken. 

All  her  own  powe«  <rf  persuasiveness,  however 
»ere  turned  upon  her  husband. 

"Youmustgo,Jim..-shemsisted.  "I  have  kept 
you  a  pmoner  for  a  week,  and  you  ne«.  the  ftesh  air 
much  more  than  I  do." 

James  Challis,  protesting  more  and  more  faintly 
at  last  gave  way,  and  the  two  men  drove  off  together 
^eMrs.a^«„«^,^^^^,^*; 

wmdow  m  adieu. 

Challis  had  refund  to  si.  m  the  back  seat,  and  took 
ho  place  beside  the  chauffeur. 

"  ^^  '^  we  go  ?  ••  asked  the  latter 
^  "  Drive  to  the  place  whe«  you  fom,d  us,"  said 
h.  passenf  ^r,  and  there  they  went.    On  the  way 
Either,  neither  spoke,  but  at  a  sign  f™™  challis! 
Stranleigh  stopped  the  car. 

"  ^"^  ""''  »<"  think."  b^n  the  fonner.  '■  that 
my  wrfe  did  not  wish  to  come.    I  know  fr„„  the 
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expression  of  her  eyes  that  she  did.  Her  reason 
for  declining  was  one  that  I  imagine  any  woman 
would  consider  adequate,  and  any  man  the 
reverse." 

"  I  am  an  exception  so  far  as  the  men  are  con- 
cerned." said  Stranleigh.  coming  much  nearer  the 
truth  than  he  suspected.  "  for  I  am  sure  that  what- 
ever  motive  actuated  Mrs.  ChaUis,  it  was  com- 
mendable  and  right." 

"Thank  you."  responded  the  other.  ''I  am 
with  you  there.  It  is  aU  a  matter  of  clothes.  My 
wife  possesses  no  costume  suitable  for  a  motor 
excursion." 

"  In  that  case."  cried  Stranleigh  impulsively. "  the 
defect  is  easily  remedied.  I  have  saved  a  bit'  from 
the  ample  salary  Mr.  Ponderby  allows  me.  and  if  I 
may  offer  you ." 

"  I   could   not   accept    anything."    interrupted 
Challis  ^ 

"  Merely  a  temporary  loan,  until  the  grist  mill 
begins  operations." 
Challis  shook  his  head. 
•*  That  mill  will  never  grind  again  with  the  water 
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that  is  past,  nor  the  water  that  is  to  come.    Fuhner 
has  gone  smash,  and  I  could  not  accept  a  loan  that 
I  do  not  see  my  way  to  repay.    Nevertheless, 
I  appreciate  fuUy  the  kindness  of  your  offer,  and  if 
you   don't   mind.    I   wiU  teU    you    how   I  got 
myself  entangled,    for    there   is   no   use  in  con- 
cealmg  from  you  what  you  must  already  have 
seen-that   I  am  desperately  poor,  so  much  so 
that  I  sometimes  lose  courage,  and  consider  myself 
a  failure,  which  is  not  a  pleasant  state  of  mind 
to  get  into." 

"Oh.  I've  often  felt  that  way  myself."  said 
Stranleigh.  "but  nobody's  a  failure  unless  he 
thinks  he  is.  You  strike  me  as  a  capable  man. 
You  have  youth  and  energy,  and  added  to 
that,  great  good  luck.  I'm  a  believer  in  luck 
myself." 

This  commendation  did  not  chase  the  gloom  from 
the  face  of  Challis. 

"  You  have  knocked  from  under  me."   he  said 
"  the  one  frail  prop  on  which  I  leaned.    I  have  been' 
excusing  myself  by  blaming  the  run  of  horrid  bad 
luck  I  have  encountered." 
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Stfanleigh  shook  his  head. 

"You  can't  truthfully  say  that."  he  rejoined 
quietly,  "while  you  have  had  the  supreme  good 
fortune  to  enlist  the  affection  of  so  clever  and 
charming  a  wife." 

The  gloom  disappeared  from  ChaUis's  countenance 
as  the  shadow  of  a  cloud  at  that  moment  flitted 
from  the  surface  of  the  lake.  He  thrust  forth  his 
hand,  and  there  being  no  onlookera,  Stranleigh 
grasped  it. 

« Shake  f"    cried    Challis.     "  I'U    never    say 

'iU-luck'  again!    I    wish    she  had    come    with 
us." 

"  So  do  I,"  agreed  Stranleigh. 
"  I'd  like  her  to  have  heard  you  talk." 
"  Oh.  not  for  that  reason.    I'd  like  her  to  enjoy 
this  scenery." 

"  Yes,  and  the  deuce  of  it  is,  she  practicaUy 
owns  the  scene.  Look  at  that  house  across  the 
lake." 

"  A  mansion,  I  should  call  it." 
"  A  mansion  it  is.    That's  where  my  wife  came 
from.    Think  of  my  selfishness  in  taking  her  from 
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•uch  a  home  to  mticbtd  rooms  in  a  cottage,  and 
abject  poverty." 

"  I  prefer  not  to  think  of  your  selfishneu,  but 
rather  of  her  nobility  in  going.    It  revives  in  a 
cynical  man  like  myself  his  former  beUef  in  the 
genuine  goodness  of  the  world." 
,      "  It  all  came  about  in  this  way."  continued  Challis. 
"  I  graduated  at  a  technical  coUege-nagineering. 
I  began  work  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder,  and 
started  in  to  do  my  best,  being  ambitious.    TTiis 
was  appreciated,  and  I  got  on." 
"  In  what  line  ?  "  asked  Stranleigh. 
"  In  a  line  which  at  that  time  was  somewhat 
experimental.    The  firm  for  which  I  worked  might 
be    caUed    a    mechanical-medical    association,    or 
perhaps  *  suigical '  would  be  a  better  tenn.    We 
had   no   plant,  no  factory;    nothing  but  offices. 
We  were  advisers.    I  was  sent  here  and  there  aU  over 
the  country,  to  mills  that  were  not  in  a  good  state  of 
health;    dividends  Ming  off.  business  declining, 
competition  too  severe,  and  what-not.    I  looked 
over  the  works,  talked  with  managers  and  men. 
formed  conclusions,  then  sent  a  report  to  my  finn 
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containing  details,  and  such  suggestions  as  I  had 
to  ofltr.  My  firm  communicated  with  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  works  accordingly,  and  coUected  its 
bill." 

"That  should  be  an  interesting  occupation," 
said  Stranleigh,  whose  attention  was  enlisted. 

"It  was.    One  day,  I  was  sent  up   here   to 
inspect  the  factory  of  Stanmore  Anson,  a  large 
stone  structure   which   you  could  see  from  here 
were  it  not  concealed   by  that  hUl  to  the  right. 
It   has   been    in   the   Anson    family    for    three 
generations,  and  had  earned  a  lot  of  money  in 
its     time,     but     is    now    as     old-fashioned     as 
Noah's  Ark.    It  was  crueUy  wasteful  of  human 
eneigy   and   mechanical   power.    It   should   have 
had  a  set  of  turbines,  instead  of  the  ancient,  moss- 
grown,  overshot  waterwheels.    The  machinery  was 
out  of  date,  and  ill-placed.    The  material  in  course  of 
manufacture  had  to  go  upstairs  and  downstairs, 
all   over   the   building,   handled   and   re-handled, 
backward  and  forward,  mstead  of  passing  straight 
through  the  factory,  entering  as  raw  material,  and 
coming  out  the  finished  product.    I  reported  to 
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»y  finn  that  the  establishment  needed  a  complete 

"-^esat.o.:L;:rje:::^;^^ 

Z  «-^<^»ce  With  the  Sketch  I  submittX^^ 
nnnecessaiy  handline  of  .h.        ^ 
avoided     T      .  ~*  "'  *«  Pfodoct  might   be 
dvoraea.    I    set    down    th«    »,;  • 

that    must    h.    •  ^™""    '«P«''» 

an  estm,ate  covering  the  cost   of  turbines   and 
new  machinery,  which  I  .a    -. 
bulic,    but     7e^t^2        "^'^'^^^'^^ 
to  do."  economical    thing 

"Isee.    And  the  old  man  objected  to  the  expense 

out   your   suggestion?    What    sort   of   a   persoT 
»s  he?    Unreasonable    I   s„...  ^     ° 

him?"  ^^^'®    y°"    consider 

;;  Strangely  enough,  I  never  met  him  in  my  life." 
And  you  married  his  daughter?" 

"  Had  to.    I  was  detennined  to  take  th.  »  , 
away,  whether  t  ,^#         ,  *"®  6^^rl 

y,  wnether  I  reformed  the  factory  or  not  and 
here  you  see  where  good  luck  ;.nH  f  i. 

When  I  arrived  JuT^^'^l^^^^^ 

'  A"'°"  s  factory,  the  old  man 
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was  in  New  York,  for  the  purpose,  as  I 
learned,  of  raising  a  loan,  or  of  selling  the 
property,  neither  of  which  projects  was  he  able  to 
carry  out." 

"  That  was  his  misfortune,  rather  than  his  fault 
wasn't  it  ? " 

"  In  a  way,  yes ;    stiU,  the  Trust  had  offered 
him  a  reasonable  figuie  for  his  factory.    He  not  only 
refused,  but  he  fought  the  Trust  tooth  and  nail 
thinking  that  with  low  taxation,  and  country  wages,' 
he  could  meet  the  competition,  which,  of  course' 
with  the  factory  in  its  present  state,  he  could  not 
do.    The  fact  that  he  was  up  against  the  Trust 
became  well  known,  so  that  he  could  neither  borrow 
nor  seU.    While  in  New  York,  he  caUed  several 
times  on  Langdon,  Bliss,  and  Co.,  the  firm  that 
employed  me.    When  my  report  came  in  and  was 
read  to  him.  I  understand  he  fell  into  a  tremendous 
rage,  and  characterised  our  company  as  a  body  of 
swindlers.    Mr.  Langdon  ordered  him  out  of  the 
office. 

"  That  was  the  first  spoke  in  my  wheel.    Mr. 
Langdon  was  a  capable  man,  always  courteous  and 
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^ry  calm  when  dealing  with  his  fellows,  so  1  am 
sure  that  my  father-in-law  must  have  been  exceed- 
■ngly  violent  when  he  provoked  Langdon  to  vocal 
wrath     I  judge  that  Langdon.  when  he  recovered 
from  his  outbreak,  regretted  it  extremely,  and  was 
mdmed  to  blame  me  for  rather  muddling  the  affair 
of  Anson  s  mm.    I  may  say  that  I  had  been  placed 
m  mtter  a  difficult  position.    The  pr^rfetor  was 
absent,  and  had  not  taken  his  fo«ma„  fato  his 
confidence,  therefo«  this  foreman  put  difficulties 
m  the  way  of  investigation.    The  employees  were 
suspicious,  not  knowing  what  this  research  by  a 
stranger  meant,  so    I  went    to    Anson's    house 
hopmg  to    find     there  someone    with    sufficient' 
authority  to  enable  me  to  get  the  infonnation  I 
must  have. 

"I  met  Mrs.  Anson,  a  kindly  woman,  but  realised 
m  a  mom»t  that  no  authonty  had  been  delegated 
to  her.    She  appeared  afmid  to  suggest  anything, 
but  caDed  m  her  only  daughter  to  assist  Tt  ou 
conference.    Tl,e  girl  at  once  said  she  would  accom- 
pany me  to  the  mill,  and  did  so.    I  shaH  never  foiget 
«th  what  infinite   Uct  and   persuasiveness  X 
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evident 
her,  for 


won  over  the  foreman,  and  it  was  quit. 

that  the   workmen   aU  knew  and  liked 

her  very  p:e«nce  appeare.^  to  dissipate  distrust. 

I  saw  Miss    Anson  home,    and    it    seemed,    as 

Z    "^''*^«»"'  P«««»«d,   many  conferences 

became    more    and    more  necessary.     YouVe   a 

young  man,  and  doubtless  yon  know  how  it  is 

yourself." 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  don't,"  intenected  Stran- 
leigh,    but  I  can  guess." 

"WeU-your  guess  is  right.    We  had  no  difficulty 
^"th  Mrs.  Amon,  but  both  mother  and  daughter 
were  m«asy  about  how  the  father  would  take  it 
I  wrote  hnn  what  I  hoped  was  a  straightforwaM 
ktter,  putting  the  case  to  him  as  man  to  man. 
He  answered  with  a  ve^r  brief  and  te,.e  letter  that 
left  me  no  doubt  regarding  his  opimon,  but  my  own 
commimication  had  arrived  at  an  unfortunate  time  • 
the  day  after  he  had  been  orfered  out  of  our  office.' 
He  at  once  enclosed  my  letter  to  Mr.  Langdon 
saying  in  effect  :— 

••  ■  This  is  the  sort  of  man  you  sent  like  a  wolf  i„ 
sheep's  clothing  to  my  home.' " 
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"Langdon  telegraphed,  asking  if  this  was  trae. 
I.  of  coun«,  had  to  admit  it  was,  with  the  result 
Of  mstant  dismissal.    I  never  would  have  let  either 
mother  or  daughter  know  about  this,  but  my  «- 
ticence  was  vain,  for  Mr.  Anson  ,vrote  a  stinging 
letter  to  his  daughter  saying  she  could  do  what  she 
pleased  about  marking  me,  but  that  he  had  secured 
my  dismissal.    It  is  strange,"  Challis  murmured 
^ectively,  speaking  more  to  himself  than  to  his 
companion,   "it  is  strange  that  a  father  rarely 
recognises  that  when  he  comes  to  a  difierence  with 
one  of  hi.,  children,  he  is  meeting.  i„  part  at  least, 
some  of  his  own  characteristics.    I  wonder  if  I  shall 

ever  be  so  unreasonable  as " 

Stranleigh's  eye  tvMded  as  he  remembered  how 
finn  the  girl  had  been  in  refusing  the  automobile 
raviti.>.on,  yet  giving  no  explanation  of  that  refusal. 
"  What  Gertrade  said  to  me  was.  holding  her 
head  very  proudly  :  '  I  have  received  my  father's 
permission  to  many  you,  and  if  you  are  ready  for  an 
immediate  ceremony,  I  am  willing.' 

■•  We  were  married  before  the  old  man  returned 
from  New  York." 
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"Has   there   been   no   further    communication 
between  Mr.  Anson  and  yourself  ?  " 

"  0°  my  part,  yes ;    ignored  by  him.    It  was 
Gertrude  who  wished  to  stay  in  AltonviUe.    She 
knew  a  financi^a  crisis  was  threatening  her  father, 
and  she  hoped  that  in  some  way  I  should  be  able 
to  advise  him.    That  was  not  to  be.    She  requested 
permission   to  take  away   her  belongings.     This 
was     refused.     Eveiything    she     possessed,    Mr 
Anson     said,     had     been    purchased    with     his 
money.    They  remained  at    his  home,   and    she 
was  welcome  to  use  them  at  his  house,  any  time 
she  chose  to  return,  but  having  exchanged  his  care 
for  that  of  another  man.  it  was  the  other  man's 
duty  to  provide   what   she   needed.    This  ended 
our  commmiication,  and  brings  us  to  the  present 
moment." 

"  Can  you  drive  a  car  ?  "  asked  Stranleigh 
"  Yes." 

"  The  immediate  question  strikes  me  as  being  that 
of  wearing  apparel.  I  propose  to  return  with  at 
least  a  box  fun.  I  don't  like  to  be  baiHed.  and  I  wish 
Mrs.  Challis  to  come  out  with  us  for  a  run.    Will  you 
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exchange   seats,   and   drive    me    down    to    the 
mm?" 

"You're  up  against  a  tough  pioposition," 
demurred  Challis. 

"  A  proposition  usuaUy  gives  way  if  you  approach 
it  tactfuUy.  as  Miss  Anson  approached  the  manager. 
If  you  have  never  seen  her  father,  he  wiU  not  recognise 
you,  so  let  us  call  at  the  mill." 

"  He  would  not  recognise  me,  but  the  foreman 
would,  also  many  of  the  men." 
"  ^"e  must  chance  that." 

The  two  young  men  exchanged  seats,  and  Challis 
at  the  wheel,  with  more  caution  than  ever  Stranleigh 
used,  sent  the  car  spinning  down  the  slightly  descend- 
ing road  by  the  margin  of  the  lake,  until  they  came  to 
the  water  level.    No  word  was  spoken  between  them, 
but  his  lordship  studied  with  keen  scrutiny  from 
the  corner  of  his  eye,  the  profile  of  the  intent  driver. 
He  was   immensely  taken  with  the  young  man, 
and  meditated  on  the  story  to  which  he  had  listened. 
The  effect  left  on  his  mind  by  that  recital  surpiised 
him.    It  was  a  feeling  of  sympathy  with  the  old  man 
who  had  acted  so  obstreperously,  and  gradually  he 
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placed  this  feeling  to  the  credit  of  ChaUis.  who  had 
shown  no  rancour  against  his  father-in-law.  either 
in  word  or  tone.  Yes ;  he  liked  ChaUis.  and  was 
sorry  for  the  elderly  Anson,  one  evidenUy  advanced 
in  years,  battlmg  against  forces  that  were  too  much 
for  him.  stubbornly  using  antiquated  methods  in  a 
world  that  had  out-grown  them  ;  the  muzzle-loader 
against  the  repeating  rifle.  These  two  men  should 
be  pulling  together. 

"  There's  the  factory."  said  ChaUis.  at  last,  and 
Stranleigh.  looking  up.  beheld  further  down  the 
vaUey  a  three-storied  structure,  unexpectedly  huge, 
built  apparently  for  aU  the  ages.  There  was  nJ 
sign  of  activity  about  it ;  but  the  roar  of  waters  came 
to  their  ears ;  idle  waters,  nevertheless,  that  were 
turning  no  whdels,  the  muffled  sound  of  an  unimpeded 
minor  cataract. 

"  By  Jove  1 "  cried  Stranleigh.  jumping  out  as  the 
car  stopped. 

ChaUis  said  nothing,  but  an  expression  of  deep 
anxiety  darkened  his  countenance.  There  were 
plastered  here  and  there  on  the  stone  waUs  great 
white  posters,  bearing  printing  like  the  headings 
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ofa«nsation.I„ew,paper,mag„ified«veral  hundred 
times. 

AUCTION  SALE. 

BY  ORDER  OF  THE  BANKRUPTCY  COURT, 

that  desirable  property  known  as  Anson's  MiU,  fuUy 
equipped  with  machinery,  in  condition  for  immediate 
use.  with  never-failing  water  power,  which  at  slight 
expense  may  be  enormously  increased ;  together 
with  ten  acres  of  freehold  land;  without  reserve 
to  the  highest  bidder;  on  the  Seventeenth  of 
November ! 


..  \ ^    ^^^^"^    property."    said    Challis.    sadly 
which  nobody  desires  except  the  Tnist.  and  prob ' 
?»Wy  it  cares  nothing  about  it  now." 

"You  forget  that  it  is  desired  by  Stamnore 
Anson. 

"  I  am  afraid  that  even  he  is  tired  of  it  by  this 
tmie.    I  am  sony.  but  I  feared  it  was  inevitable." 
Stranleigh  looked  up  at  him. 

"Couldyoumakethisfactorypay.ifitweregiven 
mto  your  charge  ?  " 
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"  Not  in  its  present  condition." 

"  I  mean,  of  course,  with  your  recommendations 
carried  out.  K  the  miU.  free  from  aU  encumbrances, 
filled  with  modem  machinery,  rightly  placed,  were 
put  under  your  management,  could  you  make  it 
pay?" 

ChaUis  did  not  answer  for  some  moments.  His 
brow  was  wrinkled  in  thought,  and  he  seemed 
making  some  mental  calculations. 

"  There  would  need  to  be  a  suitable  amount  of 
working  capital " 

"  Yes.  yes ;  all  that  is  understood.  Could  you 
make  it  pay  ?  " 

"I  am  ahnost  sure  I  could,  but  there  is 
that  incalculable  factor,  the  opposition  of  the 
Trust." 

"Damn  the  Trust  I"  cried  Stranleigh.  "I  beg 
your  pardon ;  I  should  have  said,  blow  the  Trust  I 
I  thought  I  had  lost  the  power  of  becoming  excited, 
not  to  say  profane.  It  must  be  the  exhilarating  air 
of  America.  The  sale  is  a  good  way  off  yet.  and  I 
think  it  will  be  further  off  before  I  get  through 
with  it.    If  you  will  accept  the  management,  and 
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you.'  father-in-law  proves  at  aU  reasonable,  I  guar- 
antee  to  find  the  necessaiy  money." 

"  You  mean  that,  Mr.  Ponderby •• 

"Exactly.    I  am  his  chief  business  adviser,  as  weU 
as  his  only  chauffeur.    But  we  aw  foigetting  the 
matter  in  hand.    We  must  «scue  the  wardrobe 
of  Mr..  Challis.    Drive  on  to  the  mansion.    You 
know  the  way,  and  I  don't." 
"  I'm  a  wamed-off  trespasser,  but  here  goes  " 
"You   won't   be   called   on    to   trespass   very 
much.    You're  my  chauffeur,  proiUm.    Perhaps 
you  won't  need  to  enter  the  house  at  all.    IshaU 
see  Mrs.  Anson  before  I  meet  her  husband    if 
possible,  and  wiU  try  to  pe«uade  her  to  give  me 
the  wardrobe." 

"She  would  not  have  the  courage  to  do  that 
without  her  husband's  pennission,  and  he  wiU  never 
give  it." 

"  We'U  see  about  that.  Ah,  the  miU  is  not  the 
only  piece  of  property  to  be  sold  I  " 

They  had  turned  into  a  well-shaded  avenue,  to  the 
massive  stone  gate-pillars  of  which  were  attached 
posters  similar  to  those  at  the  mill,  only  in  this  case 
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it  was  "  This  valuable,  desirable  ard  palatial  resi- 
dence," with  the  hundreds  of  acres  of  land  attached, 
that  were  to  be  knocked  down  by  the  auctioneer's 
hammer. 

"  I  might  have  known,"  commented  Stranleigh, 
"  that  if  Mr.  Anson  was  bankrupt  at  his  mill,  he  was' 
also  bankrupt  at  his  house." 

They  drew  up  at  the  entrance.  Stranleigh 
stepped  down,  and  rang  the  bell,  Challis  remain- 
ing in  the  car.  Shown  into  the  drawing-room, 
the  visitor  was  greeted  by  a  sad-looking,  elderly 
woman. 

"Mrs.  Anson,"  said  the  young  man.  veiy 
deferentiaUy.  -I  expect  your  foi^eness  for 
this  intrusion  on  my  part  when  I  say  that  I  am 
here  in  some  sense  as  an  ambassador  from  your 
daughter." 

"From  my  daughter!"  gasped  the  old  lady 
in  astonishment.  « fe  she  well,  and  where  is 
she  ?  " 

"  She  is  very  weU,  I  am  glad  to  o  >y,  and  is  living 
with  her  husband  over  in  the  village." 
"  In  her  last  letter  she  said  her  husband  was  taking 
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her  to  New  York.     Hiere  luui  been  a^misunder- 
•rtanding."    Th,  old  lady  hesitated  tor  a  moment 
before  udng  that  mild  tenn.    "On  the  day  her 
letter  was  received.  I  went  to  the  hotel  at  which 
they  were  stopping,  and  was  told  by  the  hmdloid 
they  had  gone,   he  did    not  know  where.    Do 
you  teU  me  they  have: been  living  in  Altonville  all 
the  time  ? " 

"  I  think  so.  but  camiot  be  sure.  I  met 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  ChaUis  for  the  first  time  only  a 
week  ago." 

"  I  hope  she  is  happy." 

"She   is."   said   Stranleigh   confidently,    "and 

before  the  day  is  done  her  mother  will  be  happy  also." 

Mis.  Anson  shook  her  head.    She  was  on  the  veige 

of  tears,  which  Strandleigh  saw  and  dreaded.    Sohe 
said  hurriedly : 

"  You  will  select  me  what  you  think  she  should 
have  at  once,  and  I  wiU  take  the  box  or  parcel  to 
Altonville  in  my  car." 

"  When  at  last  her  father  saw  that  everything 
we  possessed  must  be  sold."  rejoined  Mre.  Anson 
"  he  packed  up  in  trunks  what  belonged  to  Gertrude' 
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•ad  M  we  could  not  learn  where  to  send  them.  Mr. 
Am  Perldni.  a  friend  of  oun.  who  lives  in  Boston, 
lent  us  a  room  in  which  to  store  the  things,  and  they 
are  there  now." 

"How  odd  I"  exclaimed  Stranleigh.  "I  met 
Mr.  Perkins  just  before  he  left  his  summer  residence, 
and  took  the  jdace  furnished,  acting  for  the  present 
tenant.  It  is  much  too  laige  for  him.  and  some  of 
the  Toovas  are  locked.  Do  you  happen  to  have  the 
i-uy  ? " 

"  No ;  it  is  in  the  possession  of  the  housekeeper. 
She  is  there  still,  is  she  not  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  I  took  the  house  as  it  stood,  servants  and 
all." 

"Ill  write  a  note  to  the  housekeeper,  then.    What 
name  shall  I  say  ?  " 

"  Please  write  it  in  the  name  of  Mr.  ChaUis.    He's 
outside  now.  in  my  car." 
"  May  I  bring  him  in  ?  "  she  asked,  eagerly. 
"  Certainly."  said  Stranleigh.  with  a  smile.    "  It's 
your  house,  you  know." 
"  Not  for  long,"  she  sighed. 
"  Ah. "  drawled  Stranleigh.  "  Mr.  ChaUis  and 
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I  propose  that   this   sale   shaU   not   take  place. 

If  I  may  have   a  short   convei^tion   with  your 

husband,  I 'hink  we  shaU  come  totems." 
An  expression  of  anxiety  overspread  her  face 
"Perhaps  I  had  better  not  ask  Jim  to  come  in." 
she  hesitated. 

••Your  husband  does  not  know  him,  and  I  would 
rather  you  did  not  tell  him  who  is  with  me.  Just  say 
that  Henry  Johnson  and  a  friend  wish  to  negotiate 
about  the  factory." 

Stanmore  Anson  proved  to  be  a  person  of  the  hale 
old  English  yeoman  type,  as  portrayed  by  iUustra- 
tors,  although  his  ancestors  originaUy  came  from 
Sweden.    His  face  was  determined,  his  lips  firir 
and  despite  his  defeats,  the  lurking  sparkle  of  combat 
stm  animated  his  eyes. 

"Before  we  begin  any  conversation   regarding 
a    sale,"    he    said,     "you     must    answer     this 
question.  Mr.   Johnson.     Are  you    comiected   in 
any  way.  directly  or  indirectly,  with  the  G.K  R 
Trust  ?  " 

"I    am    not    connected    with    it,   directly    or 
indirectly." 
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"  You  state  that  on  your  honour  as  a  man  ?  " 
"  No ;  I  simply  state  it." 
"  You  wouldn't  swear  it  ?  " 
"  Not  unless  compelled  by  force  of  law." 
"  Then  I  have  nothing  further  to  say  to  you,  sir." 
The  old  man  seemed  about  to  withdraw,  then 
hesitated,  remembering  he  was  in  his  own  house. 
Stranleigh  sat  there  unperturbed. 

"  You  have  nothing  further  to  say,  Mr.  Anson, 
because  two  thoughts  are  sure  to  occur  to  you. 
First,  a  man  whose  word  you  would  not  accept 
cannot  be  believed,  either  on  his  honour  or  his  oath. 
Second,  the  Trust  doesn't  need  to  send  an 
emissary  to  you ;  it  has  only  to  wait  until  November, 
and  acquire  your  factory  at  its  own  figure.  No 
one  except  myself  would  bid  against  the  Trust." 

"  That's  quite  true,"  agreed  Anson.    "  I  beg  your 
pardon.    What  have  you  to  propose  ?  " 

"  I  wish  to  know  the  sum  that  will  see  you  clear 
ard  enable  you  to  tear  down  those  white  posters 
at  the  jjates,  and  those  on  the  mill." 

Stanmore  Anson  drew  a  sheet  of  paper  from  his 
pocket,  glanced  over  it,  then  named  the  amount. 
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"  Very  good."  said  Stranleigh,  decisively.    «  m 
pay  that  for  the  miU  and  the  ten  acres." 

"  They  are  not  worth  it."  said  Anson.    «  Wait  till 
November,  and  even  though  you  outbid  the  Trust 
you'U  get  it  at  a  lower  figure." 

"We'U  make  the  miU  worth  it.    You  may  retain 
the  residence  and  the  rest  of  the  property." 

There  is  but  one  proviso."  said  the  old  man. 
"  I  wish  to  name  the  manager." 

"  I  regret  I  cannot  agree  to  that.  Mr.  Anson 
I  have  already  chosen  the  manager,  and  guarante^ 
that  he  will  prove  efficient." 
"  I'll  forego  your  generous  offer  of  the  house  and 

property  if  you  wiUallowme  to  appointthemanager.- 
"  I  am  sorry.  Mr.  Anson,  but  you  touch  the  only 
pomt  on  which  I  cannot  give  way." 
.^  "  Very  well."  cried  Anson,  angrily,  his  eyes  ablaze. 
*  The  arrangement  is  off." 

Both  yomig  men  saw  that  Stamnore  Anson  was 
indeed  difficult  to  deal  with,  as  his  ancestors  had 
been  m  many  a  hard-fought  battle. 
Pi"  Wait    a   moment!    Wait   a   moment  I"   ex 
claimed  Chains.    "  This  wiU  never  do.    It  is  absurd 
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to  wreck  everything  on  a  point  so  trivial.    I  am 
the  man  whom  Mr.  Johnson  wishes  to  make  manager. 
I  now  refuse  to  accept  the  position,  but  if  the  bargain 
is  completed.  I'U  give  Mr.  Anson  and  his  manager 
aU  the  assistance  and  advice  they  care  to  receive 
from  me,  and  that  without  salary." 
"  Be  quiet,  ChaUis  !  "  cried  Stranleigh. 
"Challis!    ChaUis  I"  interrupted  the  old  man. 
gazing   fiercely   at    his   junior.    "Is   your   name 
Challis  ?  " 
"  Yes,  sir." 

"  You're  not  my  son-in-law  ?  " 
"  I  am,  sir." 

"  I  did  you  a  great  injustice,"  admitted  Anson. 
"  No  man  has  a  right  to  deprive  another  of  his  live- 
lihood.  I  have  bitterly  regretted  it.  It  is  you  I 
wish  appointed  manager." 

"  Challis,"  said  Stranleigh,  "  take  the  car,  and 
bring  your  wife.    Say  her  father  wishes  to  see  her.'' 

Challis  disappeared,  and  in  an  increditably  short 
space  of  time,  during  which  Anson  and  Stranleigh 
chatted  together,  the  door  opened,  and  Gertrude 
Challis  came  in. 
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"Father,"  she  cried,  "Jim  says  he's  going  to 
scrap  aU  the  machinery  in  the  factory.  ShaU  we 
throw  our  differences  on  that  scrap-heap  ?  " 

The  oM  man  gathered  her  to  his  breast,  and  kissed 
her  again  and  again.    He  could  not  trust  his  voice. 


IV.-THE  MAD  MISS  MATURIN. 

"  Would  you  like  to  meet  the  most  beautiful 
woman  in  America  ?  "  asked  Edward  Trenton  of 
his  guest. 

Lord  Stranleigh  drew  a  whiff  or  two  from  the 
favourite  pipe  he  was  smoking,  and  the  faint  sug- 
gestion of  a  smile  played  about  his  lips. 

"  The  question  seems  to  hint  that  I  have  not 
already  met  her,"  he  said  at  last. 
"  Have  you  ?  " 
"Of  course." 
"  Where  ?  " 

•'  In  every  town  of  any  size  I  ever  visited." 
"  Oh.  I  daresay  you  have  met  many  pretty  girls 
but  only  one  of  them  is  the   most  beautiful  in 
America." 
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Again  Stranleigh  smfled,  but  this  time  removed 
his  pipe,  which  had  gone  out,  and  gently  tapped  it  on 
the  ash  tray. 

•'  My  dear  Ned,"  he  said  at  last,  "  on  almost  any 
other  subject  I  should  hesitate  to  venture  an 
opinion  that  ran  counter  to  your  own  experience, 
yet  in  this  liistance  I  think  j'ou  wrong  the 
great  Republic.  I  am  not  very  good  at  statistics, 
but  if  you  will  tell  me  how  many  of  your  fellow- 
countrymen  are  this  moment  in  love,  I'll  make 
a  very  accurate  estimate  regarding  the  number 
of  most  beautiful  women  there  are  in  the  United 
States." 

"  Like  yourself,  Stranleigh,  I  always  defer  to  the 
man  of  experience,  and  am  glad  to  have  hit  on  one 
subject  in  which  you  are  qualified  to  be  my  teacher." 

"  I  like  that !  Ned  Trenton  depreciating  his  own 
conquests  is  a  popular  actor  in  a  new  rdle.  But 
you  are  evading  the  point.  I  was  merely  trying 
in  my  awkward  way  to  show  that  every  woman  is 
the  most  beautiful  in  the  world  to  the  man  in  love 
with  her." 

"  Very  well ;   I'll  frame  my  question  differently 
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Would  you  like  to  meet  one  of  the  most  cultured 
of  her  sex  ?  '* 

"  Bless  you,  my  boy,  of  course  not  I  Why, 
I'm  afraid  of  her  already.  It  is  embarrassing 
enough  to  meet  a  bright,  alert  man,  but  in 
the  presence  of  a  clever  woman,  I  become  so 
painfully  stupid  that  she  thinks  I'm  putting 
it  on." 

"  Then  let  me  place  the  case  before  you  in  still 
another  form.  Would  your  highness  like  to  meet 
the  richest  woman  in  Pennsylvania  ?  " 

"  Certainly  I  should,"  cried  Stranleigh,  eagerly. 

Trenton  looked  at  him  with  a  shade  of  disapproval 
on  his  brow. 

••  I  thought  wealth  was  the  very  last  qualification 
a  man  in  your  position  would  care  for  in  a  woman, 
yet  hardly  have  I  finished  the  sentence,  than  you 
jump  at  the  chance  I  offer." 

"  And  why  not  ?  A  lady  beautiful  and  talented 
would  likely  strike  me  dumb,  but  if  she  is  hideously 
rich,  I  may  be  certain  of  one  thing,  that  I  shall  not 
be  asked  to  invest  money  in  some  hare-brained 
scheme  or  other." 
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"  You  are  quite  safe  from  that  danger,  or  indeed 
from  any  other  danger,  so  far  as  Miss  Maturin  is 
concerned.  Nevertheless,  it  is  but  just  that  you 
should  understand  the  situation,  so  that  if  you  scent 
danger  of  any  kind,  you  may  escape  while  there  is 
yet  time." 

"Unobservant  though  I  am,"  remarked  Stran- 
leigh.  "  certain  signs  have  not  escaped  my  notice. 
This  commodious  and  delightful  mansion  is  being 
prepared  for  a  house-party.  I  know  the  symptoms, 
for  I  have  several  country  places  of  my  own.  If.  as 
I  begm  to  suspect.  I  am  in  the  way  here,  just  whisper 
the  word  and  I'll  take  myself  off  in  all  good  humour, 
hoping  to  receive  an  invitation  for  some  future 
time." 

"  If  that's  your  notion  of  American  hospitality, 
Stranleigh,  you've  got  another  guess  coming.  You're 
a  very  patient  man  ;  will  you  listen  to  a  little  family 
history?  Taking  your  consent  for  granted,  I 
plunge.  My  father  possessed  a  good  deal  of  landed 
property  in  Pennsylvania.  This  house  is  the  old 
homestead,  as  they  would  call  it  in  a  heart-throb 
drama.    My  father  died  a  very  wealthy  man,  and 
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left  his  property  conjointJy  to  my  sister  and  myself. 
He  knew  we  wouldn't  quarrel  over  the  division,  and 
we  haven't.    My  activity  has  been  mainly  con- 
centrated in  coal  mines  and  m  the  railways  which 
they  feed,  and  financially  I  have  been  very  fortunate. 
1  had  intended  to  devote  a  good  deal  of  attention  to 
this  estate  along  certain  lines  which  my  father  had 
suggested,  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  do  so, 
living,  as  I  did.  mostly  in  Philadelphia,  absorbed 
in  my  own  business.    My  sister,  however,  has  in  a 
measure  carried  out  my  father's  plans,  aided  and 
abetted  by  her  friend.  Miss  Constance  Maturin.    My 
sister  married  a  man  quite  as  wealthy  as  herself,  a 
dreamy,    impractical,    scholarly   person  who  once 
represented  his  country  as  Minister  to  Italy,  in 
Rome.    She  enjoyed  her  Italian  life  very  much, 
and  studied  with  great  interest  the  progress  North 
Italy   was   making   in   utilising   the   water-power 
coming  from  the  Alps.    In  this  she  was  ably  seconded 
by  Miss  Maturin,  who  is  owner  of  forests  and  farms 
and  factories  further  down  the  river  which  flows  past 
our   house.    Her   property,    indeed,    adjoins    our 
own,  but  she  does  not  possess  that  unlimited  power 
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over  it  which  Sis  and  I  have  over  this  estate,  for  her 
father,  having  no  faith  in  the  business  capacity  of 
woman,  formed  his  undertakings  into  a  limited 
liability  company  where,  although  he  owned  the 
majority  of  stock  during  his  life,  he  did  not  leave 
his  daughter  with  untrammelled  control.    Had  the 
old  man  known  what  trouble  he  was  bequwithing 
to  his  sole  heir.  I  imagine  he  would  have  arranged 
things  a  little  differently.    Miss  Maturin  has  had 
to  endure  several  expensive  law-suits,  which  still 
further  restricted  her  power  and  lessened  her  income 
So  she  has  ceased  to  take  much  interest  in  her  own 
belongings,  and  has  constituted  herself  adviser-in- 
chief  to  my  dear  sister,  who  has  blown  in  a  good  deal 
of  money  on  this  estate  in  undertakings  that,  how- 
ever profitable  they  may  be  in  the  future,  are  un- 
productive  up  to  date.    I  am  not  criticising  Sis  at 
all.  and  have  never  objected  to  what  she  has  done 
although  I  found  myself  involved  in  a  very  serious 
action  for  damages,  which  I  had  the  chagrin   of 
losmg.  and  which  ran  me  into  a  lot  of  expense 
covering  me  with  injunctions  and  things  of  that  sort' 
No  rogue  e'er  felt  tfte  halter  dmw,  wit|i  a  goo<| 
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opinion  of  the  law.  and  perhaps  my  owr  detestation 
of  the  law  arises  from  my  having  frequently  broken 
It.  If  this  long  diatribe  bores  you,  just  say  so,  and 
I'll  cut  it  short." 

"  On  the  contrary,"  said  Stranleigh,  with  evident 
honesty,  "  I'm  very  much  interested.  These  two 
ladies,  as  I  understand  the  case,  have  been  un- 
successful in  law " 

"Completely  so." 

"And  unsuccessful  in  the  projects  they  have 
undertaken  ?  " 

"  From  my  point  of  view,  yes.  That  is  to  say. 
they  an  sinking  pots  of  money,  and  I  don't  see 
where  any  of  it  is  coming  back." 
"  Of  what  do  these  enterprises  consist  ?  " 
"Do  you  know  anything  about  the  con- 
servation controversy  now  going  on  in  this 
country  ?  " 

"1  fear  I  do  not.  I  am  a  woefuUy  ignorant 
person." 

"My  father  had  ideas  about  conservation  long 
before  the  United  States  took  it  up.  It  is  on  these 
ideas  that  Sis  has  been  working.    Yon  preserve 
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water  in  times  of  flood  and  freshet  to  be  used  for 
power    or   for    irrigation    throughout     the    year. 
Her    first     idea    was    to    make    a    huge    lake, 
extendmg  several  miles    up    the    valley    of   this 
nver.     That's    where    I   got  into   my    law-suit. 
The  commercial  interests  down   below  held   that 
we  had  no  right  to   put   a    huge   concrete  dam 
across  this  river." 

"Couldn't    you    put    a     dam    on    your     own 
property  ?  " 

"  It  seems  not.    If  the  river  ran  entirely  through 
my  own  property,  I  could.    Had  I  paid  more  atten- 
t.on  to  what  was  being  done.  I  might  perhaps  have 
succeeded,  by  getting  a  biU  through  the  Legislature. 
When  I  tried  that,  I  was  too  late.    Tie  inter^ts 
below  had  already  applied  to  the  courts  for  an 
^junction,    which,    quite   rightly,    they   received. 
Attempting  to  legalise  the  action,  not  only  did  I 
find  the  Legislature  hostfle,  but  my  clever  opponents 
got  up  a  muck-raking  crusade  against  me,  and  I 
was  held  up  by  the  Press  of  this  State  as  a  soulless 
•"onopolist,  anxious  to  increase  my  already  great 
wealth  by  grabbing  what  should  belong  to  the  whole 
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people.    The  campaign  of  personal  calumny  was 
splendKily  engineered,  and,  by  Jupiter!  they  con- 
vmced  me  that  I  was  unfit  for  human  intercou,^. 
Tables  of  statistics  were  published  to  prove  how 
through  railway  and  coal-mine  manipulation  I  had 
robbed  eveiybody.  and  they  made  me  out  about  a 
hundred  times  richer  than  I  am,  although  I  have 
neverbeenabletogetanyoftheexcesscash.    Sennons 
were  preached  against  me,  the  Pulpit  joining  the 
Press  in  denunciation.    I  had  no  friends,  and  not 
bemg  handy  with  my  pen,  I  made  no  attempt  at 
defence.    I  got  together  a  lot  of  dynamite,  blew 
up  the  partiaUyH:onstructed  dam,  and  the  river  stiU 
flows  serenely  on." 

••  But  surely,"  said  StnuUeigh,  '•  I  saw  an  inunense 
•lam  on  this  very  river,  when  you  met  me  at  Power- 
viUe  railway  station  the  other  day  ?  " 

Trenton  laughed. 

"Yes;  that  was  Miss  Maturin's  dam  " 

"  Miss  Maturin's  I "  cried  Stranleigh  in  astonish- 
ment. 

"  It  ^s  built  years  ago  by  her  father,  who  went 
th.>  nght  way  about  it,  having  obtained  in  a  quiet. 
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effective    way.    the   sanction    of  legislature.    Of 
course,  when  I  say  it  belongs  to  Miss  Maturin. 
I  mean  that  it  is  part  of  the  estate  left  by  her  father 
and  the  odd  combination  of  circumstances  brought  it 
about  that  she  was  one  of  my  opponents  in  the 
action-at-law.  whereas  in  strict  justice,  she  should 
have  been  a  defendant  instead  of  a  plaintiff.    The 
poor  girl  was  horrified  to  learn  her  position  in  the 
matter,  and  my  sister  was  dumbfounded  to  find 
m  what  a  dilemma  she  had  placed  me.    Of  course 
the  two  girls   should   have   secured    the  advice 
of   some  capable,    practical   lawyer   in  the  first 
place,  but  they  were  very  self-confident  in  those 
days,  and   Sis  knew  it   was   no  use   consulting 
her  husband,  while  her  brother   was   too  deeply 
mmiersed  in  his  own  affairs  to  be  much  aid  as  a 
counsellor. 

"Wen.  they  kept  on  with  their  conservation 
scheme  after  a  time,  and  both  on  this  property  and 
on  Miss  Maturin's,  dams  have  been  erected  on  aU 
the  streams  that  empty  mto  the  river ;  streams 
on  either  side  that  take  their  rise  from  outlying  parts 


Of  the  estate.    They  have  built  roads  through 
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forest,  and  have  caused  to  be  fonned  innumerable 
lakes.  aU  connected  by  a  serviceable  highway  that 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  interesting  automobile 
dnves  there  is  in  aU  the  United  States;  a  drive 
smooth  as  a  floor,  running  for  miles  through  private 
property,  and  therefore  overehadowed  by  no  speed 
limit." 

"By  Jove.  Ned."  exclaimed  Strualeigh,    "you 
must  take  me  over  that  course." 

"  rU  do  bettei  than  that,  my  boy.    Constance 
Maturm  is  one  of  the  best  automobUists  I  know 
and  she  will  be  your  guide,  for  these  dams  are  of  the 
most  modem  construction,  each  with  some  little 
kink  of  its  own  that  no  one  underetands  better  than 
she  does.    There  is  a  caretal   .  iving  in  a  picturesque 
little  cottage  at  the  outlet  of  every  lake,  and  in 
each  cottage  hangs  a  telephone,  so  that  no  matter 
how  far  you  penetrate  into  the  wilderness,  you  are 
in  touch  with  civilisation.    From  this  house  I  could 
call  up  any  one  of  these  water-wardens,  or  send  out 
a  generd  alarm,  bringing  every  man  of  the  coips 
'phone,  and  the  instructions  given  from 
>uld  be  heard  simultaneously  by  the  whol© 
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force.    I  think  the  oiKanisation  is  admirable,  but 
It  runs  into  a  lot  of  money." 

"  '  But  what  good  came  of  it  at  last. 
Quoth  Uttle  PeterUn,' " 

asked  Stranleigh.  "Do  these  artificial  lakes  run 
any  dynamos,  or  turn  any  spindles  ?  Now  tell 
me  all  about  the  war.  and  what  they  dammed  each 
streamlet  for." 

"  Ah.  you  have  me  there  I    The  ladies  have  not 
taken  me  into  their  comisel :    I've  got  troubles 
enough  of  my  own.    One  phase  of  the  subject 
espedaUy  gratifies  me:  their  activities  have  in  no 
instance  despoiled  the  landscape ;   mther  the  con- 
trary,   niese   lakes,   wooded   to   their  biims.  are 
altogether  delightful,  and  weU  stocked  with  fish 
A  great  many  of  them  overflow,  causmg  admirable 
little  cascades,  which,  although  not  quite  so  impres- 
sive as  Niagara,  are  most  refreshing  on  a  hot  day 
while    the    cadence    of   falling   waters    serves  as' 
an    acoustic    background    to    the    songs    of    the 
bu-ds ;  a  musical  accompaniment,   as  one  mifht 
call  it."     .  ^ 
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"  Bravo,  Ned  ;  I  caU  that  quite  poetical,  coming 
as  it  does  from  a  successful  man  of  business.  I  find 
myself  eager  for  that  automobile  ride  through  this 
forest  lakeland.  When  do  you  say  Miss  Maturin 
will  arrive  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.    I  expect  my  sister  will  caU  me 
up  by  telephone.    Sis  regards  this  house  as  her 
own.    She  is  fond  of  leaving  the  giddy  whirl  of 
society,  and  settling  down  here  in     -  solitude  of 
the  woods.     I  clear  out  or  I  staj     1  obedience 
to  her  commands.    You  spoke  of  a  house-party 
a  while  ago.    There  is  to  be  no  house-party,  but 
merely    my     sister     and      her     husband,     with 
Miss    Maturin    as    tlieir   guest.      If    you    would 
rather     not    meet     any     strangers,     I     suggest 
that   we   plunge  further  into  the  wilderness.     At 
the     most     remote     lake     on      this      property, 
about    seven  miles    away,    quite   a   commodious' 
keeper's    lodge    has   been   built,    with  room  for, 
say,    half    a   dozen    men     who     are    not     too 
slavishly  addicted  to  the  resources  of  civilisation. 
Yet  life  there  is  not  altogether  pioneering.    We 
could   take   an   automobile    with    us,    and    the 
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telephone  wouM  keep  „,  i„  touch  with  the  outsMe 
world.    Fond  of  fishing  ?  " 
"  Very." 

"Then  thafs  aU  right.  I  can  offer  you  plenty 
of  trout,  either  in  pond  or  stream,  while  in  a  large 
natural  lake,  only  a  short  distance  away,  is 
excd^ent  black  bass.  I  think  you'U  enjoy  yourself 
up  there. 

Stranleigh  laughed. 

"  Yon  quite  overlook  the  fact  that  I  am  not 
gomg.  Unless  ejected  by  tore.  I  stay  he.e  to  meet 
your  sister  and  Miss  Maturin." 

For  a  moment  Trenton  seemed  taken  aback. 
He  had  lost  the  drift  of  things  in  his  enthusiasm 
over  the  lakes.  ^^ 

"Oh,  yes;  I  remember."  he  said  at  last     "You 
objected  to  meet  anyone  who  might  wish  you  to 
>nv«t  good  money  in  wildcat   schemes.    WeB 
you  re  quite  safe  as  far  as  those  two  ladies  a«' 
concerned,  as  I  think  I  assured  you." 

Ned  was  interrupted,  and  seemed  somewhat 
startled  by  a  sound  of  munnured  conve^ation 
endmg  m ,  a  subdued  peal  of  musical  laughter 
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"  Why.  there's  Sis  now."  he  said.  "  I  can  tell  her 
laugh  anywhere." 

As  he  rose  from  his  chair,  the  door  opened,  and 
there  entered  a  most  comely  young  woman 
in  automobile  garb,  noticeably  younger  than 
Trenton,  but  bearing  an  unmistakable  likeness  to 
him. 

"  HeUo.  Ned  I  "  she  cried.  "  I  thought  I'd  find 
you  here,"  then  seeing  his  visitor,  who  had  risen, 
she  paused. 

"Lord  Stranleigh,"  said  Trenton.  "My  sister, 
Mrs.  Vanderveldt." 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  meet  you.  Lord  Stranleigh." 
she  said,  advancing  from  the  door  and  shaking 
hr.i  is  with  him. 

"Why  didn't  you  telephone?"  asked  her 
brother. 

His  sister  laughed  merrily. 

"  I  came  down  like  a  wolf  on  the  fold,  didn't  I  ? 
Why  didn't  I  telephone  ?  Strategy,  my  dear  boy. 
strategy.  This  is  a  surprise  attack,  and  I'd  no 
wish  that  the  garrison,  forewarned,  should  escape. 
I  am  sure.  Lord    Stranleigh.  that  he  has  been 
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descanting  on  the  distraction  of  the  woods  and  the 
camp,  or  perhaps  the  metropolitan  dissipation  of 
Philadelphia,  depending  on  whether  the  yearning 
for  sport,  or  his  business  in  town  was  uppermost 
in  his  mind." 

"My  dear  Sis,"  cried  Ned  with  indignation. 
"  that  is  a  libellous  statement.  I  never  so  much 
as  mentioned  Philadelphia,  did  I,  Stranleigh  ?  You 
can  corroborate  what  I  say." 

"  I'm  not  so  sure  about  that."  said  Stranleigh, 
lightly.  "Your  attempt  to  drag  me  into  your 
family  differences  at  this  point  of  the  game  is  futile. 
I'm  going  to  lie  low,  and  say  nothing,  as  Br«r  Rabbit 
did,  until  I  learn  which  of  you  two  is  the  real 
ruler  of  this  house.  I  shaU  then  boldly  announce 
myself  on  the  side  of  the  leader.  My  position  here 
is  much  too  comfortable  to  be  jeopardised  by  an 
injudicious  partisanship." 

"  As  for  who's  boss,"  growled  Ned.  "  I  cravenly 
admit  at  once  that  Sis  here  is  monarch  of  all  she 
surveys." 

"  In  that  case,"  rejoined  Stranleigh,  heaving  a 
deep  sigh  of  apparent  relief,  "  I'm  on  the  side  of 
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the   angels.    Mrs.    Vanderveldt.   he   did   mention 
Philadelphia  and  his  office  there,  speaking  much 
about   business    interests,    coal-mines,    and    what 
not.  during  which  recital  I  nearly  went  to  sleep, 
for  I'm  no  business  man.    He  also  descanted  on 
the    lakes    and    the   waterfalls    and    the   fishing, 
and  on  trout  and  black  bass,  and  would  doubtless 
have  gone  on  to  whales  and  sea-serpents  had  you 
not  come  in   at  the  opportune  moment.    Please 
accept    me     as    your    devoted    champion,    Mrs. 
Vanderveldt." 

"  I  do,  I  do.  with  appreciation  and  gratitude." 
cried  the  lady  merrily.    "  JVe  long  wished  to  meet 
you.  Lord  Stranleigh.  for  I  heard  such  glowing 
accounts  of  you  from  my  brother  here,  with  most 
fascinating  descriptions  of  your  estates  in  England, 
and  the  happy  hours  he  spent  upon  them  while  he 
was  your  guest  in  the  old  comitry.    I  hope  we  may 
be  able  to  make  some  slight  return  for  your  kindness 
to    this  frowning  man.    He  is  always  on  nettles 
when  I  am  talking  ;  so  different  from  my  husband 
in  that  respect." 
"  Poor  man,  he  never  has  a  chance  to  get  a  woni 
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in  edgewise,"  growled  Ned.    "  My  soul  is  my  own, 
I'm  happy  to  say." 

"  Ah,  yes,"  laughed  the  lady,  "  pro  Urn.  But 
although  I  am  saying  so  much  for  myself,  I  speak 
with  equal  authority  for  my  friend  Constance 
Maturin." 

"  Did  you  bring  her  with  you,  or  is  she  coming 
later  ?  "  asked  Trenton  with  some  anxiety. 

"  She  is  here,  dear  brother,  but  I  could  not  induce 
her  to  enter  this  room  with  me.  Doubtless  she 
wishes  to  meet  you  alone.  She  is  a  dear  girl,  Lord 
Stranleigh,  and  it  will  be  my  greatest  joy  to  welcome 
her  as  a  sister-in-law." 

A  warm  flush  was  added  to  the  frown  on  her 
brother's  brow,  but  he  made  no  remark. 

"  Gracious  me !  "  cried  the  lady,  laughing  again 
"have  I  once  more  put  my  foot  in  it  ?  Why 
Ned,  what  a  fine  confidential  friend  you  are.  If  I 
were  a  young  man,  and  so  sweet  a  girl  had  promised 
to  marry  me,  I  should  proclaim  the  fact  from  the 
housetops." 

"  You  wouldn't  need  to."  groaned  Ned,  "  if  you 
had  a  sister." 
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"  Never  mind  him."  said  Stranleigh.  "  you  have 
betrayed  no  secret.  Mrs.  Vanderveldt.  His  own 
confused  utterances  when  referring  to  the  young 
lady,  rendered  any  verbal  confession  unnecessary. 
I  suspected  how  the  land  lay  at  a  very  early  stage 
of  our  conversation." 

"  WeU,  I  think  he  may  congratulate  himself  that 
you  do  not  enter  the  lists  against  him.    You  possess 
some  tact,  which  poor  Ned  has  never  acquired,  and 
now  I'll  make  him  sit  up  by  informing  him  that 
Connie  Maturin  took  a  special  trip  over  to  England 
recently,  in  order  to  meet  you." 
••  To  meet  me  ?  "cried  Stranleigh  in  astonishment. 
"  Yes.  indeed,  and  an  amazed  girl  she  was  to  learn 
that  you  had  sailed  for  America.    She  came  right 
back  by  the  next  boat.    She  has  a  great   plan 
in  her  mind  which  requires  heavy  financing.    My 
brother  here  isn't  rich  enough,  and  I.  of  course, 
am  much  poorer  than  he  is.  so   she  thought  if 
she  could  interest  you.  as  the  leading  capitalist  of 
England " 

"Good    heavens,    girl."    interrupted    Ned.    the 
perspiration  standing  out  on  his  brow,  "dp  show 
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some  consideration  for  what  you  are  saying  f    Why, 

you  rattle  on  without  a  thought  to  your  words. 

Lord  Stranleigh  just  made  it  a  proviso  that . 

Oh,  hang  it  aU,  Sis ;  you've  put  your  foot  in  it  this 

time,  sure  enough." 

The  lady  turned  on  him  now  with  no  laughter  on 
her  lips,  or  merriment  in  her  tone. 

"Why,  Ned,  you're  actually  scolding  me.  I 
promised  Connie  Maturin  to  help  her.  and  my 
way  of  accomplishing  anything  is  to  go  directly 
for  it." 

"Oh.  heaven  help  me,"  murmured  Ned,  "the 
law  courts  have  already  taught  me  that." 

"  Mrs.  Vanderveldt."  said  the  Earl  of  Stranleigh. 
very  quietly,  "please  turn  to  your  champion,  and 
ignore  this  wretched  man.  whose  unnecessary 
reticence  is  finding  him  out." 

The  only  person  to  be  embarrassed  by  this  tangle 
of  conceahnents  and  revelations  was  Constance 
Maturin,  who  had  indulged  in  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other.  The  Earl  of  Stranleigh  found  it  difficult 
to  become  acquainted  with  her.  She  seemed  always 
on  her  guard,  and  never  even  approached  the  subject 
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occupied  her  thoughte. 

On  the  day  «,  ,„  ,heir  au,„„obi,,  ride,  Mi„ 
M^u™  appeared  a.  .he  whee,  of  the  ve^r  Ut... 
th»g  m  n.,»bo»t,;    a  ,«.=y,i„de«d  machine  of 
«tra<mi.„aT,   power,    that    r«,   a,   «le„tly   .„d 
«noothly  a,  an  American  watch,  and  all  n.e..ly 
for  the  p«TK»e  of  curying  two  person,.    Stranleigh 
ran  ha  eye  over  the  gracehU  proportions  of  ,h. 
-w  car  with  an  expert',  keen  appreciation,  walking 
round  ,t  dowly  and  criticaUy,  quite  forgetting  the  2 
«*»  regarded  him  with  an  exp,«,ion  of  am!,en,ent 
X^kmg^p  at  la,t,he.wa».ile  paying  ahout  her 

"  I  beg  your  pardon."  he  raid. 

"  i;m  not  ,u,e  that  I  dull  gnu,,  ft."  she  replied. 

Whmg.    "To  be  ignore,  i„uU3caUou,f^io„ 
for  e        ^^,^^  ^^^.^  ^,  ^  . 

m  the  least  flattermg." 

"Not  ignored.  Mis,  Maturin,"  raid  Stranleigh. 

for  I  was  thinking  of  you.  although  I  may  hi 
appeared  absorbed  in  the  machine." 

"Thinking  of  me  1"  she  cried.    "  You  surely 
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can't  expect  me  to  believe  that  I  The  gaze  of  a 
man  fascinated  by  a  piece  of  machinery  is  quite 
different  from  that  of  a  man  fascinated  by  a  woman. 
I  know,  because  I  have  seen  both." 

"  I  am  sure  you  have  seen  the  latter.  Miss  Maturin. 
But  what  I  have  just  been  regarding  is  an  omen." 
"Really?    How    mysterious!    I    thought    you 
saw  only  an  automobile." 

"No,    I  was  looking  through  the  automobile, 
and  beyond,  if  I  may  put  it  that  way.    I  am  quite 
familiar  with  the  plan  of  this  car,  although  this  is 
the  first  specimen  that  I  have  examined.    The  car 
is  yours  by  purchase,  I  suppose,  but  it  is  mine  by 
manufacture.    Your  money  bought  it.  but  mine 
made  it,  in  conjunction  with  the  genius  of  a  young 
engineer  in  whom  I  became  interested.    Perhaps 
you  begm  to  see  the  omen.    Some  time  ago  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  be  of  assistance  to  a  young 
man,    and    the   result    has   been  an    unqualified 
success.    To-day  perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to 
aid  a  young  woman  with  a  success  that  will  be 
equally  gratifying." 
Stranleigh  gazed  steadily  into  the  clear,  honest 
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eyes  of  the  girl,  who  returned  his  look  with  a  half- 
amused  smile.  Now  she  seemed  suddenly  covered 
with  confusion,  and  flushing  slighUy.  turned  her 
attention  to  the  forest  that  surrounded  them. 
Presently  she  said— 

"  Do  you  men  worship  only  the  god  of  success  ? 
You  have  used  the  word  three  or  .our  times." 

"  Most  men  wish  to  be  successful.  I  suppose,  but 
we  all  worship  a  goddess,  too." 

"  I'm  sorry."  said  Miss  Maturin. "  that  Mrs.  Vander- 
veldt  mentioned  my  search  for  a  capitalist.  I  have 
abandoned  the  quest.  I  am  now  merely  your 
guide  to  the  lakes.  Please  take  a  seat  in  this  auto- 
mobile of  yours.  Lord  Stranleigh.  and  I  will  be  your 
conductor." 

The  young  man  stepped  in  beside  her.  and  a  few 
moments   later    they    were   gliding,    rather   than 
nmnmg  over  a  perfect  road,  under  the  trees,  in  a 
machir.e  as  noiseless  as  the  forest.    The   Earl   of 
Stranleigh  had  seen  many  beautiful  regions  of  this 
world,  but  never  any  landscape  just  like  this.    Its 
artificiality  and  its  lack  of  artificiality  interested 
hm.    Nothing  could  be  more  businesslike  than  the 
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construction  of  the  stout  dams,  and  nothing  more 
gently  rural  than  the  limpid  lakes,  with  the  grand 
old  forest  trees  marshaUed  round  their  margins 
like  a  veteran  army  that  had  marched  down 
to  drink,  only  to  be  stricken  motionless  at  the 
water's  edge. 

It  seemed  that  the  silence  of  the  motor-car  had 
enchanted  into  silence  its  occupants.  The  girl 
devoted  her  whole  attention  to  the  machine  and  its 
management.  Stranleigh  sat  dumb,  and  gave  him- 
self up  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  Vallombrosic 
tour. 

For  more  than  half  an  hour  no  word  had  been 
spoken ;  finaUy  the  competent  chauffeur  brought 
the  auto  to  a  standstill  at  a  view-point  near  the 
head  of  the  vaUey,  which  offered  a  prospect  of  the 
brawling  main  stream. 

"We  have  now  reached  the  last  of  the 
lakes  in  this  direction."  she  said  quietly.  "I 
think  your  automobile  is  admirable.  Lord  Stran- 
leigh." 

The  young  man  indulged  in  a  deep  sigh  of  satis- 
faction. 
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"  As  a  landscape  gardener  on  a  marvellous  scale 

you  are  without  a  competitor.  Miss  Maturin." 
The  girl  laughed  very  sweetly. 

"  That  is  a  compliment  to  nature  rather  than 
to  me.    I  have  merely  let  the  wilderness  alone 
so  far   as  road-making  and   dam-building  would 
allow  me." 

"  In  that  very  moderation  lies  genius-the  leaving 
alone.  Will  you  forgive  the  inquisitiveness  of 
a  mere  man  whom  you  suspected  at  our  outset  of 
success-worship,  if  he  asks  what  practical  object 
you  have  in  view  ?  " 

"  °^  '  *»"''>  l^™  bought  that  was  self^vident 
to  an  observant  person  like  youn«lf,"  she  said  airily. 

These  lakes  conserve  the  water,  storing  it  in 
^otaooiior^intimeotsc^ity.  By  means 
oJ  sluices  we  obtain  partial  control  of  the  main 
stream."  ^^ 

"Yon  flatter  me  by  saymg  X  am  observant. 
I  Jear  that  I  am  rather  the  reve«.  except 
where  my  interest  is  aroused,  as  is  the  case 
^  mormng.    1,  conservation  your  sole  object. 
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"  Is  not  that  enough  ?  " 
"  I  suppose  it  is.  I  know  little  of  civil  engineering, 
absorbing  craft  though  it  is.  I  have  seen  its  marvels 
along  your  own  lines  in  America,  Egypt,  India,  and 
elsewhere.  As  we  progressed  I  could  not  help 
noticing  that  the  dams  built  to  restrain  these  lakes 
seemed  unnecessarily  strong." 

A  slight  shadow  of  annoyance  flitted  across  the 
expressive  countenance  of  Constance  Maturin,  but 
was  gone  before  he  saw  it. 

"You  are  shrewder  than  you  admit.  Lord 
Stranleigh,  but  you  forget  what  I  said  about 
freshets.  The  lakes  are  placid  enough  now,  but 
you  should  see  them  after  a  cloud-burst  back  in 
the  mountains." 

"  Nevertheless,  the  dams  look  bulky  enough  to 
hold  back  the  Nile." 

"Appearances  are  often  deceitful.  They  are 
simply  strong  enough  for  the  work  they  have  to 
do.  American  engineering  practice  does  not  go 
in  for  useless  encumbrance.  Each  dam  serves 
two  purposes.  It  holds  back  the  water  and  it 
contains  a  power-house.    In  some  of  these  power- 
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houses     turbines    and    dynamoes     are 
placed." 

J  Ah,   now  I  understand.    You  must  perceive 
tuat  I  am  a  very  stupid  individual." 

"  You  are  a  very  persistent  person."  said  the  youn« 
woman  decisively. 
Stranleigh  laughed. 

"  AUow  me  to  take  advantage  of  that  reputation 
by  asking  you  what  you  intend  to  do  with  the 
electricity  when  you  have  produced  it  ?  " 
"  We  have  no  plans." 
"  Oh.  I  say !  " 
"  What  do  you  say  ?  " 

"That  was  merely  an  Anglicised  expression  of 
astonishment." 

"  Don't  you  believe  me  ?  " 
"  No." 

They  were  sitting  together  on  the  automobile 
seat,  deep  in  the  shade  of  the  foliage  above  them 
but  when  he  caught  sight  of  the  indignant  fa« 
whjch  she  turned  towards  him,  it  almost  appeared 
as  If  the  sun  shone  upon  it.  She  seemed  about 
to  speak,  thought  better  of  it,  and  reached  forward 
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to  the  little  lever  that  controlled  the  self-starting 
apparatus.  She  found  his  hand  there  before  she 
could  cany  out  her  intention. 

"I    am   returning.  Lord  Stranleigh."   she  said 
icily. 

"  Not  yet." 

She  leaned  back  in  the  seat. 
"Mr.  Trenton  told  me  that  you  were  the  most 
polite  man  he  had  ever  met.    I  have  seldom  found 
him  so  mistaken  m  an  impression." 

"  Was  it  a  polite  man  you  set  out  to  find  in  your 
recent  trip  to  Europe  ?  " 
As  the  girl  made  no  reply.  Stranleigh  went  on- 
"  My  politeness  is  something  like  the  dams  we 
have   been   considering.    It   contains   more   than 
appears  on  the  surface.    There  is  concealed  power 
within  it.    You  may  meet  myriads  of  men  weU 
qualified   to  teach  me  courtesy,   but   when   this 
veneer  of  social  observance  is  broken,  you  come  to 
pretty   much    the   same   material   underneath.    I 
seldom  permit  myself  the  luxury  of  an  escape  from 
the  conventions,  but  on  rare  occasions   I  break 
through.     For  that  I  ask  your  pardon.     Impressed 
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by  your  sincerity,  1  forgot  for  the  moment  even.- 
a»«  but  your  own  need  in  the  p„sent  crisis." 
What  crisis  ?  ••  she  asked  indignantly. 
"The  financial  crisis  caused  by  your  spending 
every     available     resource     on     this     so<aUed 
conservation  policy.    To  aU  intents  and  pu^-oses 
you  are  now  a  bankrupt.    Mrs.  Vanderveldt  ha, 
contributed  all  she  can.  and  both  you  and  she  are 
afra,d  to  tell  her  brother  the  true  state  of  the  case. 
You  fear  you  will  get  little  sympathy  from  him, 
for  he  „  absorbed  in  coal-mines  and  railways,  and 
both   of   you   have    already  felt    his    annoyance 
at  the  law-suit  in  which  you  have  involved  him 
Hence    your    desperate    need    of    a     capitalist' 
A   really  polite   man  would    be  a  more  pleasant 
companion  than  I,  but  he  is  not  worth  that.  Miss 
Matunn !  " 

Stranleigh  removed  his  hand  from  the  lever  long 
enough  to  snap  lingers  and  thumb,  but  he  instantly 
replaced  it  when  he  saw  her  determination  to  start 
the  machine. 

"  The  man  of  the  moment,  Miss  Maturin.  is  a 
We  and  reckless  capitalist.     I  am  that  capitalist." 
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He  released  his  hold  of  the  lever,  and  sat  upright. 
The  sternness  of  his  face  relaxed. 

"  Now,  Miss  Maturin.  turn  on  the  power ;   take 
me  where  you  like ;    dump  me  into  any  of  those 
lakes  you    choose;     the   water   is   crystal  clear, 
and    I'm    a    good    swimmer."    and    with     this 
Stranleigh  indulged  in  a  hearty  laugh,  his  own 
genial  self  once  more. 
"  You  are  laughmg  at  me."  she  said  resentfully. 
"  Indeed  1  am  not.    Another  contradiction,  you 
see !    I  am  laughmg  at  myself.    There's  nothing 
1  loathe  so  much  as  strenuousness.  and  here  I  have 
fallen    into    the    vice.      It    is    the    influence    of 
that    brawling    river    below    us.    I    think.    But 
the    river    becomes     stiU    enough,     and    useful 
enough,  when  it  reaches  the  great  lake  at  Power- 
viUe.    which    is   big  enough  to  swaUow  all  these 
little  ponds." 

The  girl  made  no  motion  towards  the  lever,  but 
sat  very  still,  lost  in  thought.  When  she  spoke, 
her  voice  was  exceedingly  quiet. 

"  You  complimented  Nature  a  while  ago.  intending, 
as  J  suppose,  to  compliment  me,  but  I  think  after 
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«U  the  greater  compliment  is  your  straight  talk 
whKh  I  admire,  although  I  received  it  «>  petulantly.' 
shaU  make  no  apology,  beyond  saying  that  my 
mmd  «  very  much  perturbed.    Your  sunnise  is 
absolutely  correct.    It  isn't  that  I've  spent  the 
whole  of  my  fortune  and  my  friend's  fortune  in 
thB  conservation  scheme.    It  i,  because  I  have 
budt  a  model  city  on  the  heights  above  PowerviUe. 
I  was  promised  assistance  from  the  banks,  which  is 
now   withheld,    largely.    I    suspect,    through    the 
opposition    of    John    L.    Boscombe.    a    reputed 
mdhonaire.    To  all  intents  and  purposes  Boscombe 
and  I  are  the  owners  of  PowerviUe  and  the  mills 
there,  but  although  this  place  was  founded  and 
budt  up  by  my  father.  I  am  a  minority  stock- 
holder,   and  powerless.    Boscombe  exereises  con- 
trol.   Any  suggestions  or  protests  of   mine  are 
«nored.  for  Boscombe,  like  my  father,  has  litOe 
fa.th--„o  faith   at  aU.  m  fact-in  the  business 
capacity  of  a  woman. 

"  I  have  tried,  as  I  hinted,  to  enlist  the  coH)peration 
of  other  capitaUsts.  but  experience  has  taught  me 
that  any  appeal  is  futile  that  does  not  impinge 
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directly  upon  cupidity.  If  there  is  the  least  hint 
of  philanthropy  in  the  project,  every  man  of  money 
fights  shy  of  it." 

^"  I  am  an  exception,"  said  Stranleigh.  eagerly. 
"  Philanthropy  used  to  be  a  strong  point  with  me. 
though  I  confess  I  was  never  very  successful  in  its 
exercise.  What  humanitarian  scheme  is  in  your 
mind,  Miss  Maturin  ?  " 

Again  she  sat  silent  for  some  moments,  indecision 
and  doubt  on  her  fair  brow.  Presently  she  said, 
as  if  pulling  herself  together— 

"I  will  not  teU  you.  Lord  Stranleigh.  You 
yourself  have  just  admitted  disbelief,  and  my 
plan  is  so  fantastic  that  I  dare  not  submit  it 
to  criticism." 

"  I  suppose  your  new  city  is  in  opposition  to  the 
old  town  down  in  the  vaUey  ?  You  alone  ar^  going 
to  compete  with  Boscombe  and  youiself." 

"  That  is  one  way  of  putting  it." 

"  Very  weD,  I  am  with  you.  Blow  Boscombe  I  say 
L  I've  no  head  for  business,  so  I  sha'n't  need  to  take 
any  advice.  I  shall  do  exactly  what  you  teU  me. 
What  is  the  first  move  ?  " 
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Yo4  at  work,  and  buy  .  block  of  Powervflle  stock  " 

in.ilT^Z  ""*  "'"'  •""  '  "*•*■"    '"'^  «»«'<>'. 
instead  of  Boscombe  ?  " 

"Yes." 

•'  That  riiall  be  done  a,  quick  as  telegraph  c«,  give 
uistnictKMis.    What  next?" 

••  The«  „iU  be  required  a  huge  sum  of  money  to 
^u«iate  the  claim,  upon  me  mcuned  through  U.e 
building  of  the  city." 

"Very  good.    That  money  shaU  be  at  your  dis- 
posal  within  two  or  three  days." 

"  As  for  security,  I  regret " 

"  J^^^n't  mention  it.    My  security  is  my  great 

faith  in  Ned  Trenton,  also  in  youi^lf.    Say  no  more 
about  it." 

"  You  are  ve^,  kind,  lord  Stranleigh.  but  there 
»  one  thing  I  must  say.  This  may  involve  you  in  a 
la«suit  so  serious  that  the  litigation  of  which  Ned 
complains  wiU  appear  a  mere  amicable  arrangement 
by  comparison." 

"That's   aU  right   and  doesn't  distm-b  me  in 
the  least.    I  love  a  legal  contest,  because  I  have 
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nothing  to  do  but  place  it  in  the  hands  of  competent 
lawyers.  No  personal  activity  is  required  of  me, 
and  I  am  an  indolent  man." 

The  second  part  of  the  programme  was  accom- 
plished even  sooner  than  Stranleigh  had  promised, 
but  the  first  part  hung  fire.  The  brokers  in  New 
York  could  not  acquire  any  Powerville  stock,  as  was 
shown  by  their  application  to  Miss  Maturin  herself, 
neither  had  their  efforts  been  executed  with  that 
secrecy  which  Stranleigh  had  enjoined.  He  realised 
this  when  John  L.  Boscombe  called  upon  him. 
He  went  directly  to  the  point. 

"  I  am  happy  to  meet  you.  Lord  Stranleigh,  and 
if  youll  excuse  me,  I'd  like  to  say  that  you  are  more 
greatly  in  need  of  advice  at  this  moment  than  any 
man  in  America." 

"  You  are  perfectly  right,  Mr.  Boscombe.  I  am 
always  m  need  of  good  advice,  and  I  appreciate  it." 

"  An  application  was  made  to  me  from  New  York 
for  a  block  of  stock.  That  stock  is  not  for  sale, 
but  I  dallied  with  the  brokers,  made  investigations, 
and  traced  the  inquiry  to  you." 

"  Very  clever  of  you,  Mr.  Boscombe." 
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"  I  learn  that  you  propose  to  finance  Miss  O  u- 
stance  Maturin.  who  is  a  junior  partner  in  ny 
business." 

"  I  should  not  think  of  contradicting  so  <hrcx.x:  a 
man  as  yourself.  Mr.  Boscombe.  What  lo  you 
advise  in  the  premises  ?  " 

"  I  advise  you  to  get  out.  and  quick,  too." 
"  If  I  don't,  what  are  you  going  to  do  to  me  ?  " 
•*  Oh.  I  shaU  do  nothing.    She  will  do  all  that  is 
necessary.    That  woman  is  stark  mad.  Lord  Stran- 
leigh.    Her  own  father  recognised  it  when  he  bereft 
her  of  aU  power  in  the  great  business  he  founded. 
If  she  had  her  way.  she'd  ruin  the  company  inside 
a  year  with  her  hare-brained  schemes ;  love  of  the 
dear  people,  and  that  sort  of  guff." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that.  I  noticed  no  dementia 
on  the  part  of  Miss  Maturin.  who  seemed  to  me  a 
most  cultivated  and  very  charming  young  lady. 
You  wiU  permit  me.  I  hope,  to  thank  you  for  your 
warning,  and  wiU  not  be  surprised  that  I  can  give 
you  no  decision  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  I 
am  a  slow-minded  person,  and  need  time  to  think 
over  things." 
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"  Certainly,  certainly ;  personally  I  come  to 
sudden  conclusions,  and  once  I  make  up  my  mind,  I 
never  change  it." 

"  A  most  admirable  gift.    I  wish  I  possessed  it." 

Lord  Stranleigh  said  nothmg  of  this  interview  to 
Constance  Maturin,  beyond  telling  her  that  the 
acquisition  of  stock  appeared  to  be  hopeless,  as 
indeed  proved  to  be  the  case. 

"  Boscombe  must  be  a  stubborn  person,"  he 
said. 

"  Oh,  he's  all  that,"  the  girl  replied,  with  a  sigh. 
"  He  cares  for  one  thing  only,  the  making  of  money, 
and  in  that  I  must  admit  he  has  been  very  successful." 

•*  Well,  we've  got  a  little  cash  of  our  own,"  said 
Stranleigh,  with  a  laugh. 

Miss  Maturin  and  Mrs.  Vanderveldt  celebrated  a 
national  holiday  by  the  greatest  entertainment  ever 
given  in  that  district.  The  mills  had  been  shut  down 
for  a  week,  and  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the 
valley  city  had  been  invited  up  to  the  new  town  on 
the  heights.  There  was  a  brass  band,  and  a  sumptuous 
spread  of  refreshments,  all  free  to  the  inMnense 
crowd^    The  ladies,  for  days  before,  visited  everyone 
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in  the  vafley.  and  got  a  promise  of  attendance,  but 
to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  an  amazing  coips 
of  men  was  organised,  equipped  with  motor  cars, 
which  scoured  the  vaUey  from  PowerviUe  down- 
wards,  gathering  in  such  remnants  of  humanity  as 
for  any  reason  had  neglected  to  attend  the  show. 
Miss  Maturin  said  she  was  resolved  this  entertain- 
ment should  be  a  feature  unique  in  the  history  of 
the  State. 

The  shutting  down  of  the  mills  had  caused  the 
water  in  the  immense  dam  to  rise,  so  that  now  the 
sluices  at  the  top  added  to  the  picturesqueness  of  the 
scene  by  supplying  waterfalls  more  than  sixty  feet 
Wgh.  a  splendid  view  of  which  was  obtainable  from 
the  new  city  on  the  heights.    Suddenly  it  was 
noticed  that  these  waterfalls  increased  m  power 
until  their  roar  filled  the  valley.  At  last  the  whole  lip 
of  the  immense  dam  began  to  trickle,  and  an  ever 
augmenting  Niagara  of  waters  poured  over. 

"Great  heavens f"  cried  Boscombe,   who  was 
present  to  sneer  at  th^  activities.  "  there  must 
have  been  a  cloud-burst  in  the  mountains  I  " 
He  shouted  for  the  foreman. 
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"  Where  are  the  tenders  of  the  dam  ?  "  he  cried. 
•*  Send  them  to  lower  those  sluices,  and  let  mons 
water  out." 

"  Wait  a  moment,"  said  Constance  Maturin.  who 
had  just  come  out  of  the  main  telephone  building. 
"There  can  be  no  danger,  Mr.  Boscombe.  You 
always  said  that  dam  ^^as  strong  enough,  when  I 
protested  it  wasn't." 

*•  So  it  is  strong  enough,  but  not " 

"  Look !  "  she  cried,  pointing  over  the  surfece 
of  the  lake.    "  See  that  wave  I  " 

"Suffering  Noah  and  the  Flood!"  exclaimed 
Boscombe. 

As  he  spoke,  the  wave  burst  against  the  dam,  and 
now  they  had  Niagara  in  reality.    There  was  a 
crash,  and  what  seemed  to  be  a  series  of  explosions, 
then  the  whole  structure  dissolved  away,  and  before 
the  appalled  eyes  of  the  sight-seers,   the  valley 
town  crumpled  up  like  a  pack  of  cards,  and  even  the 
taU  mills  themselves,  that  staggered  at  the  impact 
of  the  flood,  slowly  settled  down,  and  were  engulfed 
in  the  seething  turmoil  of  maddened  waters. 
For  a  time  no  voice  could  be  heard  in  the  deaieamg 
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uproar.  It  was  Boscombe  who  spoke  when  the 
waters  began  to  subside. 

"  This,"  he  cried,  "  is  murder  1 " 

He  glared  at  Constance  Maturin,  who  stood  pale, 
silent  and  trembling. 

^^  "  I  told  you  she  was  mad."  he  roared  at  Stranleigh. 
"  It  is  your  money  that  in  some  devilish  way  has 
caused  this  catastrophe.  If  any  lives  are  lost,  it  is 
rank  murder !  " 

"It  is  murdCT."  agreed  Stranle^h,  quietly. 
"  Whoever  is  responsible  for  the  weikness  of  that 
dam  should  be  hanged  I  " 


V.-IN  SEARCH  OF  GAME. 

The  wann  morning  gave  promise  of  a  blistering  hot 
day.  as  Lord  Stranleigh  stroUed,  in  his  usual  leisurely 
fashion,  up  Fifth  Avenue.    High  as  the  thennometer 
already  stood,  the  young  man  gave  no  evidence 
that  he  was  in  the  least  incommoded  by  the  tempera- 
ture.    In  a  welter  of  heated,  hunying  people,  he 
produced  the  effect  of  an  iceberg  that  had  somehow 
drifted   down   into   the   tropics.    The   New   York 
tailor  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  clothing  him  quite 
outdistanced  his  London  rival,  who  had  given  Lord 
Stranleigh  the  reputation  of  being  the  best-dressed 
man  in  England.    Now  his  lordship  was  dangerously 
near  the  point  where  he  might  be  called  the  best- 
dressed  man  in  New  York,  an  achievement  worthy 
of  a  Prince's  ambition. 
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Hi,  lonfahip.  with  nothing  to  do,  and  no  compan- 
ionship to  hope  for,  ,mce  everyone  was  at  work 
.troUed  into  the  splendour  of  the  University  Club 
and  sought  the  comparative  cootoess  of  the  smoking 
room,  where,  seating  himself  in  that  seductive 
mvitation  to  laziness,  a  leather-covered  arm  chair 
te  began  to  glance  over  the  iUustrated  English 
weeklies.    He  had  the  huge  room  to  himself .    These 
were  busmess  hours,  and  a  feeling  of  l«,eliness 
crept  over  him,  perhaps  genninated  by  his  sight 
of  the  iUustrated  papers,  and  accentuated  by  an 
attempted  perusal  of  them.    They  were  a  little  too 
stolid  for  a    hot    day,  so  Stranleigh  tumed    to 
the    lighter     entertaimnent     of    the     American 
humorous   press. 

Presently  there  entered  this  hall  of  silence  the 
stout    figure    of    Mr.     John    L.    Banks,     senfor 
attorney  for   the    Ice  Trust,  a  man  weU   known 
to  Stranleigh,  who  had  often  sought  his  advice 
with  proiit  to  both  of  them.  The  lawyer  approached 
the  lounger. 

"  Hello,  Banks,  I  was  just  thinking  of  you   re- 
-«"-  -w  delightful  it  must  be  in  this  weather 
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to  be  connected,  even  remotely,  with  the  ice  wppjy 
<rf  New  York."  ^^ 

Mr.  Banks-s  Panama  hat  wa.  in  one  hand,  wlale  the 
other  drew  a  h««Uce.chief  «««  hi.  pe„pi™g 

"  ^*  ^'™^««'''  you-re  looking  very  cool  and 
coUected.  Enacting  the  part  of  the  idle  rich  I 
suppose  ?  "  , 

"  No.  I'm  a  specimen  of  labour  unrest." 
"Perhaps  lean  appease  that.  I'm  open  to  a  deal 
at  fair  compensation  for  you.  If  you  wiU  simply 
parade  the  streets  in  that  leisurely  fashion  we 
a^  admire,  bearing  a  placard  '  Pure  Ice  Company ' 
I U  guarantee  you  a  living  wage  and  an  eight  houi.' 

"Should  I  be  required  to  cany  about  crystal 
blocks  of  the  product  ?  " 

"No;    you're  frigid  enough  as  it  is.    Besides 
ice  at  the  piesent  moment  is  too  scaice  to  be  ex' 
pended  on  even  so  important  a  matter  as  advertiie 
ment." 

Banks  wheeled  forward  an  arm  chair,  and  sat  dow. 
opposite  his  lonbhip.    A  useful  feature  of  a  pana«a 
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J^t»iu«„iM,,.    You  „.y  „U  one  brim  .,  « 

^  ^M  the  perfection  of  practice 

nmnng     That  s  the  came  of  un«,t  aU  the 
7ZZ^.    ^"— '''•'«^tothh..thel' 

"Thaf,  just  it.    Thmking  doesn't  agree  with 

wen  in  »I4         ^     "'"■    '^*''™  »  »a  very 
ofyor  «  ;  '"*  "  """  ^■^*«>  S***" 

;;  Do  you  think  it's  as  bad  as  all  that?" 

rvZ.'""'    '^°"'*"""'t«'Pri«.IcaUit«eed 
^r::.^*"''""^'— ^ewwhen^d 

^D«  you  ever  n.eet  an  Engl»h.»  who  knew 
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"  Thoosonds  of  them." 
*"*»  I«ughed. 

clature.    You  think  »  fa,,  „,„  ^„^  ^  ^^^^^^ 

f  T  """^  •'  ■"  '^'*  ^~  "»*  "V"  ttere,  and 
d^btles,  «e  are  wrong.  ,  don't  think  we're 
P»edy.  No  man  is  „  lavish  in  hi,  exp«,diture 
"an  American,  and  no  man  more  generou,.  A 
««edy  man  doe,  not  spend  money.    Our  motive 

power  1,  interest  m  the  game." 
"  Yes :  everyone  has  told  me  that,  but  I  regaM 

the  phrase  as  an  excuse,  not  as  a  reason  " 
"Look   here,    Stranleigh,    who's   been  (^.ti™. 

you?    What  deal  have  you  lot?    I  warded  yo! 

agamst   mixing    philanthropy  with  buaness,  you 

remember."  ' 

Stranleigh  threw  back  histovi  u  d  Ia„ghed 
"  ITiere  you  have  it.    According  to  you  a  man 
camiot  fonn  an  opinion  that  is  uninfluenced  by  his 
pocket.    As  a  matter  of  f^,  i  have  won  allalong 

the  Une     I  tried  the  game,  as  you  aUl  it,  hoping 
to  find  .t  mteresting,  but  it  doesn't  seem  to  me  wortt 


while.    I  pocket  the  stakes. 


and  I  am  going  home. 
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to    no   way   elated    .t    my    ,„ece«,   any  „.« 
tt»»^  I  .hould   have   been    dbcou™g«J   had    I 

I*>«ing  forwwd.  Mr.  ftmk,  .poke  a.  earnestly 
aa  the  weather  permitted. 

"  What  yon  need,  Stranleigh.  is  a  doctor's  advice 
not  a  lawyer's.  Yon  have  been  just  a  little  too 
W  m  New  York,  and  although  New  Yorker,  don't 
l»I>eve  it,  there  are  other  parts  of  the  country 
worthy  of  consideration.  Your  talk,  instead  of 
bemg  an  indictment  of  life  as  you  find  it,  has  been 
merely  an  exposition  of  your  own  ignorance,  a 
sample  of  that  British  insularity  which  we  aU  deplore 

I  hope  you  don't  mind  my  stating  the  case  as  I  see 
it?  " 

"  Not  at  all."  said  Stranleigh.  "  I  am  delighted 
to  hear  your  point  of  view     Go  on. " 

"  Veiy  weU ;  here  am  I  plugging  away  during 
this  hot  weather  in  this  hot  city.  Greed,  says 
you."  ^ 

"  I  say  nothing  of  the  kind."  replied  his  lordship 
calmly.  "  I  am  merely  ost  in  admiration  of  a  hard- 
working man,  enduring  the  rigours  of  toil  in  the  most 
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h««rious  chab  of  which  I  have  ever  been  an  hon,^ 

by  ordering  something  with  ice  in  it  " 

Thegood-naturedattomey  accepted  the  invitation, 
and  then  went  on— 

"We    hav,>    a     saying    regarding    any    futile 

~o„tothee«ectthatitU'not: 
Tim  .  the  posmon  of  the  Trust  in  which 
I  am  mterested.  fa  this  hot  weather  we  cut 
-  .ce.  but  we  sell  it.  Winter  is  a  peaceabk 
^;  With  us,  and  the  harder  the  ^^^ 
,    "  ""  "'  P^'^^-   but  summer  i,    a    time 

t^j ' '  ^'^ »'  -p'^^ts :: 

^t'onleZed"  »r  7^  '^  "^"^ 
"  "*  «««•  and  general  villamy  of  the 

W    So  my  position  is  lite^lly  that  of  what.y„„. 

rS^  °°  :?'  ""^^  '''^'  -"»«  almost 
aU  but  he  have  fled  to  the  lakes,  to  the  mountains, 
to  the  sea  shore.    Now   I  rt™',  •  *    . 
alwavs     I  ..  ""'"^  ">  "io  tWs 

always     I  have  set  a  limit  of  accumulated  cash 

and  When  I  reach  it  I  ,„it.    It  would  be  Z 
falutm'  if  I  said  dutv  hi»iH  «.  u  ^ 

say  it."  ^'^'  ^  I  will  not 
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"A  lawyer  can  always  out-talk  a  layman,"  said 
Stranleigh,  wearily.  «  and  I  suppose  all  this  impinges 
on  my  ignorance." 

"  Certainly."  said  Banks.  «•  It's  a  large  subject, 
you  know.  But  I'll  leave  theory,  and  come  down  to 
practice.  As  I  said  before,  you've  had  too  much 
of  New  York.  You  are  known  to  have  a  little 
money  laid  by  against  a  rainy  day.  so  everybody 
wants  you  to  invest  in  somethmg.  and  you've  got 
tired  of  it.  Have  you  ever  had  a  taste  of  ranch  life 
out  West  ?  " 

"  I've  never  been  further  West  than  Chicago." 
"  Good.  When  you  were  speaking  of  setting  a 
limit  to  financial  ambition.  I  remembered  my  old 
friend.  Stanley  Armstrong,  the  best  companion  on  a 
shooting  or  fishing  expedition  I  ever  encountered. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  he  is  an  expert 
in  sport,  for  often  he  has  had  to  depend  on  rod  and 
gun  for  sustenance.  He  was  a  mining  engineer, 
and  very  few  know  the  mining  west  as  well  as 
he  does.  He  might  have  been  a  millionaire  or  a 
pauper,  but  he  chose  a  middle  course,  and  set  his 
limit  at  a  hundred  thousand  pounds.    When  land 
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was  cheap  he  bought  a  la:ge  «„ch,  partly  plain 
»<i  partly  foothills,  with  the  eternal  «ow 
mountams  beyond.  Now,  a  yo„  take  with  y„„ 
an  assortment  of  g„ns  and  fishing  rods,  and 
spend  a  month  with  Stanley  Annstrong,  your 
pessmusm   will  evaporate." 

a  lit '"?''"''"  ""  ""^"^'■-    "  "  y-  eive  me 
letter  of  mtroduction  to'Mr.  Annstrong,  ril  tele- 
graph  at  once  to  be  sure  of  accommodation  " 

"Telegraph  .'  "  cried  the  lawyer.  "He'd  never 
get  your  message.  I  don't  suppose  there's  a  tele- 
graph office  within  fifty  maes.    You  don't  need  a 

letter  of  mtroduction.  but  I'UwHteyou  one.  and  give 
your  name  merely  as  Stranleigh.    You  won't  live 
any  use  for  a  title  out  there ;  in  fact,  it  is  a  ne«ssa:y 
part  of  my  prescription  that  you  should  get  away 
from  yours,  with  the  consequences  it  entafls.    Not 
that    you're    likely     to    come    across    would-be 
mvestors.    or   any    one     with   designs   on    your 
wealth.    As  for  accommodation,  take  a  tent  with 
you,  and  be   independent.    When    I    „tum    to 
my  office  ru  dictate  full  instructions  for  .eaching 
the  ranch. '  * 
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"  Is  it  so  difficult  of  access  as  all  that  ?  " 
"  You  might  find  it  so.  When  you  reach  the 
nearest  railway  station,  which  is  a  couple  of  days' 
journey  from  die  ranch,  you  can  acquire  a  horse 
for  yourself,  and  two  or  three  men  with  pack  mules 
for  your  belongings.  They'll  guide  you  to  Ann- 
strong's  place." 

Stranleigh  found  no  difficulty  in  getting  a  caval- 
cade  together  at  Bleachers'  station,  an  amazingly 
long  distance  west  of  New  York.    A  man  finds 
little  trouble  in  obtaining  what  he  wants,  if  he  never 
cavils  at  the  price  asked,  and  is  wiUing  to  pay  in 
advance.    The  party  passed  through  a  wild  country, 
though  for  a  time  the  road  was  reasonably  good.    It 
degenerated  presently  into  a  cart-track,  however, 
and  finally  became  a  mere  trail  through  the  wilder- 
ness.   As  night  feU,  the  tent  was  put  up  by  the 
side  of  a  brawling  stream,  through  which  they  had 
forded. 

Next  morning  the  procession  started  early,  but  it 
was  noon  before  it  came  to  the  clearing  which  Stran- 
leigh  rightly  surmised  was  the  outskirts  of  the 
ranch.     The    guide,     who    had    been    riding    in 
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front,  reined   in.  and  aUowed  Stranleigh  to  come 
alongside. 

"  That."  he  said,  pointing  down  the  vaUey.  « is 
Annstrong's  ranch." 

Before  Stranleigh  could  reply,  if  he  had  intended 
domg  so.  a  shot  rang  out  from  the  forest,  and  he 
*dt  the  sharp  sting  of  a  bullet  in  his  left  shoulder. 
The  guide  flung  himself 'from  the  saddle  with  the 
speed  of  lightning,  and  stood  with  both  hands  up- 
raised, his  horse  between  himself  and  the  miseen 
assailant. 

"Throw    up    your    hands  I"    he    shouted    to 
Stranleigh. 

"  Impossible  I  "  was  the  quiet  answer.  «  my  left 
is  helpless." 

*  Then  hold  up  your  right." 

Stranleigh  did  so. 

"  SUde  off  them  packs,"  roared  the  guide  to  hi, 
foUowers,  whereupon  ropes  were  untied  on  the 
instant,  and  the  packs  slid  to  the  ground,  while 
the  mules  shook  themselves,  ovenoyed  at  this  sudden 
freedom. 

"Turn  back  I"  cried  the  guide.    "Keep  your 
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ha^  up.  and  they  won't  shoot.    They  want  th. 

"Then    you    mean    to    desert    me?"    ask«i 
btranleigh. 

^n     nothing,"      ^Joined      the      guide. 

"We  can't  stand  up  against  these  feUo»^ 
whoever  they  are.  We're  no  posse.  To  fight 
ttem  «  the  sherifl's  business.  I  engaged  to 
bnng  you  and  your  dunnage  to  Armstrong's  ranch. 
Ivc  deUve.«d  the  goods,  and  now  it's  me  for  the 
railroad," 

"  I'm  going  to  that  house,"  said  Stranleigh. 
"  The  more  fool  you."  replied  the  guide,  «  but  I 
guess  you'll  get  there  safe  enough,  if  you  don't  try 
to  save  the  plunder." 

The  unladen  mules,  now  bearing  the  men  on  their 
backs,  had  disappeared.  The  guide  washed  his 
hands  of  the  whole  afiair.  despite  the  fact  that  his 
hands  were  upraised.  He  whistled  to  his  horse 
and  marched  up  the  trail  for  a  hm,dred  yarfs' 
or  so,  still  without  lowering  his  anns,  then 
'prang  into  the  saddle,  fading  out  of  sight  in  the 
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direction  his  men  had  taken     <;fro«i  •  u 

*"  taicen.    btranleigh  sat  on  his 

^ -That  comes  of  paying  i„  advance."  he  muttered. 
W^  round  at  his  abandoned  .uggage.    ■n.en  i 

tte  par.  of  an  equestrian  statue,  with  his  arm 
raised  aloft     SHU    h.      '       .        •       "  •"'  arm 
aiott.    stJI,  he  remembered  enough  of  the 
pernicious  literature   that  i,,^  i    .       T 
to  hi.  .   I    J  ^  ''"'  enchantment 

to  his  early  days,  to  know  that  in  certain  cu-cum- 

»-  «>e  holding  up  of  hands  was  a  safe^^ 
-t    o  ^  neglected,  so  he  lowered  his  right  Snd 

"th"       *^  ""''^"  °'  -^  '^"'  -"  *'>- 
raised  both  arms  over  his  hparf  f„^- 

o  ^^1    X    ,  '  *""^"ig  round  in  the 

-ddie  to  face  the  direction  from  whence  the  sho 
^  c»ne.    Then  he  released  the  forefinger,  and 

allowed  the  left  a™  to  drop  as  if  it  had^^n" 
s^aphore.    He  winced  under  the  pain  that  this 
pantomune  cost  him,  then  in  a  loud  voice  he  called 

"  If  there  is  anyone  within  hearing.  I  beg  to  infonn 
inn  that  I  am  wounded  slightly ;  that  I  cany  no 
Wms ;  that  my  escort  has  vanished,  and  thaU'm 
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gome  to  the  house  down  yonder  t„  h, 
looked  after.    Now's  the  o  "^  "'"^ 

«  he  wants  it."  """'"""^ '~ '^  P"'ey. 

He  waited  for  s„„e  moments,  but  there  was  no 

-e  to  thehZl:;"""  "'  ""^^'^  -'"  •» 

fJl?r  """^  *°  "*  ''"*«^'  "O  for  the 
nret  tune  it  crossed  Stranleiirh's  mm^  *i,  . 

unive^any  credited.    NeverthelerL  JT        "' 
to  foUow  the  adventure  to  »„     .  ""''"^'d 

i-s  hoise.  n.akin.r.rrifr?"'" 

the  bridle  rem  to  a  rail  of  *u  T  ^        *"**" 

-  -ta«on.  T:T^^z:;rz 

wonan  of  ben«n  appearance,  who  neverth  ■ 
^a.edhin.wi.hson.esu3picion.  ShestX:!; 
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the    door,    without    speaking,    seemingly    wait- 

«g  for  her    unexpected   visitor  to  proclaim  his 

mission. 

"  Is  this  the  house  of  Stanley  Armstrong  ?  " 
he  asked. 

"Yes." 

"Is  he  at  home?    I  have  a  letter  of  introduction 
to  him." 

"No;  he  is  not  at  horte." 

"  Do  you  expect  him  soon  ?  " 

"  He  is  in  Chicago,"  answered  the  woman. 

"  In  Chicago  ?  "  echoed  Stranleigh.  «  We 
must  have  passed  one  another  on  the  road. 
I  was  m  Chicago  myself,  but  it  seems  months 
ago;  m  fact.  I  can  hardly  beUeve  such  a  place 
exists."  The  young  man  smiled  a  little  grimly 
but  there  was  no  relaxation  of  the  serious 
expression  with  which  the  woman  had  greeted 
him. 

was     your   business 


band? 


with    my    hus- 


««  XT 


No    business    at    aU;     rather 


Pleasure,  it  might  be  caUed 


the     reverse. 
I  expected   to  do 
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a  little   shooting  and  fishing.     A  friend  in  New 
York  kindly  gave  me  a  letter  of  introduction  to 
Mr.  Armstrong,    who,     he    said,   would  possibly 
accompany  me." 

"  Won't  you  come  inside  ?  "  was  her 
reluctant  invitation.  "  I  don't  think  you  told  me 
your  name." 

"My  name  is  Stranleigh.  madam.    IhopeyouwiU 

excuse  my  persistence,  but  the  truth  is  I  have  been 
slightly  hurt,  and  if.  as  1  sunnise.  it  is  inconvenient 
to  accept  me  as  a  lodger.  I  should  be  deeply  indebted 
for  permission  to  remain  here  while  I  put  a  bandage 
on  the  wound.  I  must  return  at  once  to  Bleachers 
where  I  suppose  I  can  find  a  physician  more  or  less 
competent." 

"  Hurt  ?  "  cried  the  woman  in  amazement.  «  and 
rve  been  keeping  you  standing  there  at  the  door. 
Why  didn't  you  teU  me  at  once  ?  " 

"  ^^'  I  think  it's  no  great  matter,  and  the  pain 
IS  not  as  keen  as  I  might  have  expected.    Still  I  like 
to  be  on  the  safe  side,  and  must  return  after  I  have 
rested  for  a  few  minutes." 
"  I'm  very  sorry  to  hear  of  your  accident."  riid 
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Mrs.  Armstrong,  with  concern.    "  Sit  down  in  that 
rocking-chair  unta  I  caU  my  daughter." 

The  unexpected  beauty  of  the  young  woman  who 
entered  brought  an  expression  of  mfld  surprise  to 
Stranleigh's  face.  I„  spite  of  her  homely  costume,  a 
less  appreciative  person  tlian  his  lordship  must  have 
been  struck  by  Miss  Armstrong's  chann.  and  her  air 
of  mtellifent  refinement. 

"This  «  Mr.  Stranleigh,  who  has  met 
with  an  accident."  said  Mrs.  Armstrong  to  her 
daughter. 

^^  "Merely  a  trifle."  Stranleigh  hastened  to  say. 
"  but  I  hnd  I  cannot  raise  my  left  arm." 

"Is    it   broken?"  asked  the  girl,"  with   some 
anxiety. 

"  '  ^''"''  *ii^  so ;  I  fancy  the  trouble  is  in  the 
shoulder.    A  rifle  bullet  has  passed  through  it" 

"A  rifle  bullet  ?  "  echoed  the  girl,  in  a  voice  of 
alam  "How  did  that  happen?  Bu.-n.ver 
mmd  telhng  n.e  now.  The  main  thing  is  to  attend 
to  the  wound.  Let  me  help  you  oil  with  your 
coat."  "^ 

Stranleigh  stood  up. 
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'■No   exertion,    pl««...  commaml«l    the   girl. 
B™,  «™e  w«m  wter  and  ,  .ponge."  A.  con- 
tmued,  turning  to  her  mother. 

She  removed  Stranleigh',  coat  with  a  dexterity  that 
aroused  hii  admiration     Tk.  .u 
™-.i,  ..      .         ""'°''-    "">  'Wer  woman  returned 

7"  """'"^  ""^  'I»"8e,  which  she  placed  on  a 
Chan-.  Stnmleigh',  white  diirt  was  stained  with 
bWd.  a^d  to  this  Mis,  Armstrong  applied  the 
wanii  water. 

_  "1  must  sacrifice  your  linen."  she  said  cahnly. 
rlease  sit  down  again." 

In  a  few  moments  hi,  shoulder  was  bare ;  not  the 
shoulder  of  an  athlete,  but  nevertheless  of  a  young 

man  m  perfect  health.    The  irirl'Q  «nff « 

it  gently.  ^'^^^'^^s  soft  fingers  pressed 

"  I  shaU  have  to  hurt  you  a  little,"  she  said. 
Stranleigh  smiled. 

*•  It  is  an  for  my  good,  as  they  say  to  little  boy, 
before  whipping  them." 
The  girl  smiled  back  at  him. 
"  Yes ;  but  Icannot  add  the  complementaiy  fiction 

««t  .t  hurts  me  more  than  it  does  you.    ITiere, 
Did  you  feel  that  ?  " 
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"  Not  more  than  usual." 

"There  are  no  bones  broken,  which  is  a 
good  thing.  After  aU.  it  is  a  simple  case.  Mr. 
Stranleigh.  You  must  remain  quiet  for  a  few  days, 
and  allow  me  to  put  this  ann  in  a  sling.  I  ought 
to  send  you  off  to  bed.  but  if  you  promise  not  to 
exert  yourself,  you  may  sit  out  on  the  verandah 
where  it  is  cool,  and  where  the  view  may 
interest  you."  * 

"  You  are  very  kind.  Miss  Annstrong.  but  I  camiot 
stay.    I  must  return  to  Bleachers." 

"  I  shall  not  aUow  you  to  go  back,"  she  said  with 
decision. 

Stranleigh  laughed. 

"  In  a  long  and  comparatively  useless  life  I  have 
never  contradicted  a  lady,  but  on  this  occasion  I 
must  insist  on  having  my  own  way." 

"  I  quite  understand  your  reason,  Mr.  Stranleigh, 
though  it  is  very  uncomplimentary  to  me.  It  is 
simply  an  instance  of  man's  distrust  of  a  woman 
when  it  comes  to  serious  work.  Like  most  men. 
ycu  woulu  be  content  to  accept  me  as  a  nurse,  but 
not  as  a  physician.    There  are  two  doctor  in 
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Bleachers,  and  you  are  anxious  to  get  under 
he  care  of  one  of  them.  No-please  don't 
trouble  to  deny  it.  You  are  not  to  blame.  You 
are  merely  a  victim  of  the  universal  conceit  of 
man." 

"Ah,  it  is  you  who  are  not  complimentaiy 
»owl  You  must  think  me  a  very  commonplace 
mdividual." 

She  had  thrown  the  coat  over  his  shoulders, 

"«M  thro^h.  u^i^  ^    p„,^    ^ 

W.tt  a  safety-pin  she  attached  his  shirt  sleeve 
to  his  shirt  front. 

"  That  will  do,"  she  said  "  iin«:i  t 
.1™.     A  ..  »ntil  I  prepare  a  regular 

^■"g.  And  now  come  out  to  the  verandah.  No  • 
don  t  carry  the  chair.  There  are  several  on  the' 
P>  tfom.  D„„-t  try  to  be  polite,  and  remember 
I  have  already  ordered  you  to  avoid  exertion." 

He  foUowed  her  to  the  broad  piazza,  and  sat  down 
drawmg  ,  ,eop  b«ath  of  admiration.    ImmediatelJ 
m  front  ran  a  broad,  clear  stream  of  water ;  swift 
deep,  transparent. 
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"  An  ideal  trout  stream,"  he  said  to  himself. 
A  wide  vista  of  rolling  green  fields  stretched  away 
to  a  range  of  foothills,  overtopped  in  the  far  distance 
by  snow  momitains. 

••  By  Jove  !  "  he  cried.    «  This  is  splendid.    I 
have  seen  nothing  like  it  out  of  Switzerland." 

"  Talking  of  Switzerland."  said  Miss  Armstrong, 
seating  herself  opposite  him.  «  have  you  ever  been 
at  Thun  ?  " 
"Oh.  yes." 

"  You  stopped  at  the  Thunerhof,  I  suppose  ?  " 
"  I  don't  remember  what  it  was  called,  but  it  was 
the  largest  hotel  in  the  place,  I  believe." 

"  That  would  be  the  Thunerhof,"  she  said.  "I  went 
to  a  much  more  modest  inn.  the  Falken,  and  the 
stream  that  runs  in  front  of  it  reminded  me  of  this, 
and  made  me  quite  lonesome  for  the  ranch.  Of 
course,  you  had  the  river  opposite  you  at  the 
Thunerhof,  but  there  the  river  is  half  a  dozen  times 
as  wide  as  the  branch  that  runs  past  the  Falken. 
I  used  to  sit  out  on  the  terrace  watching  that  stream, 
murmuring  to  its  accompaniment  'Home,  sweet 
Home.' " 
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"  You  are  by  way  of  being  a  traveUer.  then  ?  " 
"  Not  a  traveUer,  Mr.  Stranleigh,"  said  the  girl 
laughing  a  little,  "  but  a  dabbler.  I  took  dabs  of 
travel,  like  my  little  visit  to  Thun.  For  more  than 
a  year  I  lived  in  Uusanne,  studying  my  profession, 
and  during  that  time  I  made  brief  excursions  here 
and  there." 

"  Your  profession,"  asked  Stranleigh,  with  evident 
astonishment. 

"  Yes ;  can't  you  guess  what  it  is,  and  why  I  am 
relating  this  bit  of  personal  history  on  such  very 
short  acquaintance  ?  " 

The  girl's  smile  was  beautiful. 

"  Don't  you  know  Europe  ?  "  she  added. 

"I  ought  to;  I'm  a  native." 

"  Then  you  are  aware  that  Lausanne  Is  a  centre 
of  medical  teaching  and  medical  practice.  I  am  a 
doctor,  Mr.  Stranleigh.  Had  your  wound  been 
really  serious,  which  it  is  not,  and  you  had 
come  under  the  care  of  either  physician  in 
Bleachers,  he  would  have  sent  for  me,  if  he  knew 
I  were  at  home." 

"What    you    have    said    interests    me    very 
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fe«h.  but  1  should  qu^ify  the  latter  by  adding  that  I 
amnotap„ctis»gphysician.  '  I.,.fessor.>rhal 
wo^d  be  the  »„.eaccu«te  title.  lamame^^ 
Of  the  facuity  in  an  eastern  coUege  oi  medicine,  but 
by  and  by  I  hope  to  giv,  up  teaching,  and  devote 
m^^fenfrelytoresea^chwork.  It  isn,yan.bitlt 
to  become  the  American  Madame  Curie  " 

"  A  Uudable  ambition.  Professor,  and  I  hope  you 
wmsnceeed.  l>o  you  mind  if  I  teU  you  how  cZ 
Pk^ety  «™ng  you  are  in  your  diagnosis  of  the  subject 
now  before  you  ?  "  ""jeer 

"fa  my  suigical  diagnosis  I  am  not  wrong.    Your 
woundwiUbecuredinaveo^fewdays" 

I  taew  the  moment  you  spoice  about  your  work 
that  yon  were  an  expert.    Itisvo„r^.-  • 

that  is  all  astw     I  L  ^°^ "' "' 

OI.  astray.    I  have  no  such  disbelief  in  the 

ca^ctyofwomanasyouc^itmewith.    That 
either  of  those  doctor  in  Bleacher.    My  desire  for 
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tte  met^Uta^  delights  of  that  mattered  to™ 

I  »'   «•«   ««»t    commonplace    mttme.    I  m^t 

buy  for  myself  an  outfit  of  Clothes.    I  p^ 

nothmg  in  the   way   of  nUment  except  wZ^ 

a^weaxing.  and  part  of  that  you've  cut  up  with 
your  scissore."  *^      ™ 

"  Sundy  you  never  came  aU  this  distance  without 
bemgweU  provided  in  that  respect?" 

"No ;  I  had  ample  suppUes,  and  I  brought  them 
wth  me  safely  to  a  point  within  sight  of  Z  housT 
U  fact   I  «me  hither  like  a  sheik  of  the  desert' 

at  the  head  Of  a  ca^van.  only  the  animals  wei 
mules  mstead  of  camels.    All  went  weU  until^" 

came  to  the  edge  of  the  forost,  but  the  moment 

«ne^ed  a  shot  «ng  out,  and  it  seemed  to  me  I  wj 

ftog  by  a  gigantic  bee.  as  invi^ble  as  the  shooter. 

The  gmde  sa,d  .hero  was  a  band  of  robbers  intent 

on  p^^under.  and  he  and  «.e  escort  acted  as  escorts 

.^uaUy  do  m  such  ciroumstances.    n^y  ^^^ 

madeoiTmuchfasterthantheycame.  Ineverknew 
a  body  of  men  so  unanunous  m  action.  They  would 
make  a  splendid  board  of  director  in  a  commercial 
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company  that  wished  to  get  its  work  accomplished 
without  undue  discussion." 

The  girl  had  risen  to  her  feet. 

"  And  your  baggage  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  I  suppose  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  brigands  by 
this  time,    I  left  it  scattered  along  the  trail." 

"  But,  Mr.  Stranleigh,  what  you  say  is  incredible. 
There  are  no  brigands,  tihieves  or  road  agents  in 
this  district." 

•'  The  wound  that  you  dressed  so  skilfully  is  my 
witness,  and  a  witness  whose  testimony  cannot  be 
impugned  on  cross-examination." 

"There  is  a  mistake  somewhere.  Why,  just 
think  of  it ;  the  most  energetic  bandit  would  starve 
in  this  locality  I  There  is  no  traffic.  If  your  belong- 
ings were  scattered  along  the  trail,  they  are  there 
yet." 

"Then  why  shoot  the  belonger  of  those 
belongings  ?  " 

"  That's  just  what  I  must  discover.  Excuse  me 
for  a  moment." 

She  passed  through  the  house,  and  the  young  man 
heard  a  shrill  whistle  blowTi,  which  was  answered 
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by  a  caU  some  distance  away.  The  girl  returned,  and 
sat  down  again,  her  brow  perplexed,  and  presently 
there  came  on  to  the  platform  a  stalwart,  good- 
natured  looking  man.  dressed  in  what  Stranleigh 
took  to  be  a  cowboy  costume ;  at  least,  it  was  the 
kind  of  apparel  he  had  read  about  in  books  of  the 
Wild  West.  His  head  was  covered  with  a  broad- 
brimmed  slouch  hat,  which  he  swept  off  in  deference 
to  the  lady. 

"  Jim."  she  said.  "  did  you  hear  any  shooting  out 
by  the  Bleachers  trail  about  an  hour  ago  ?  " 

"  No.  Ma'am  ;  I  can't  say  that  I  did.  except  a  rifle 
I  shot  off." 

"  That  you  shot  off !  What  were  you  shootmg  at  ?  " 

"  Well,"  said  Jim.  with  a  humorous  chuckle.  "  I 
guess  perhaps  it  was  this  gentleman." 

"Why  did  you  wish  to  murder  me?"  asked 
Stranleigh.  with  pardonable  concern. 

"  Murder  you.  sir  ?  Why.  I  didn't  try  to  murder 
you.  I  could  have  winged  you  a  dozen  times  while 
you  were  riding  down  to  the  house,  if  I'd  wanted  to. 
Where  were  you  hit  ?  " 

"  In  the  left  shoulder." 
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"Then  that's  aU  right.  That's  what  I  aimed  to 
do.  I  just  set  out  to  nip  you,  and  scare  you  back 
where  you  came  from." 

"  But  why  ?  "  insisted  the  perplexed  Stranleigh. 

•'  You  came  along  with  a  posse  behind  you.  and  I 
thought  you  were  the  sheriff,  but  I  wouldn't  kill 
even  a  sheriff  unless  I  had  to.    I'm  the  peaceablest 
man  on  earth,  as  Miss  Annstrong  there  will  teU 
you."  « 

"  If  that's  your  idea  of  peace."  said  Stranleigh 
puzzled.  "  I  hope  next  time  I'll  fall  among  warlike 
people." 

Jim  grimied.  It  was  Miss  Armstrong  who  spoke 
and.  it  seemed  to  Stranleigh.  with  miexpected' 
mildness,  considering  she  knew  so  much  of  the 
Eastern  States  and  Europe. 

"  I  understand."  she  said.  "  but  next  time.  Jim 
it  will  be  as  well  merely  to  fire  the  gun.  without 
hitting  anybody." 

^  •*  Oh."  e:.-plained  Jim.  in  an  off-hand  manner. 
"  our  folk  don't  pay  any  attention  to  the  like  of  that' 
You've  got  to  show  the  n  you  mean  business" 
K    this     gentleman    had    come    on.     the    next 
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Aot  would  hav,  hit  him  wh«e  it  would  hurt 
but  «ei.«  he  wa,  peaceable  minded,  he  wai 
»a»  as  in  a  church." 

"  Is  the  baggage  where  he  left  it  ?  " 
^^Certainly.  Ma'am;    do  you  wish  it  brought 

"Yes;  Ido." 

■*  AU  right,  Ma'a  a ;  HI  see  to  that.  It's  aU  a 
attle  m^take,  sir,"  he  said  amiably,  a,  he  turned 
to  Shanleigh.  «  Accidents  wiU  happen  in  the  best 
y^  family,  as  the  saying  goes,"  and  with  a 
flourish  of  the  hat  he  departed. 

Mm  Armstrong  rose  as  if  to  leave  the  verandah 
As  she  did  so  Stranleigh  said  in  a  tone  of  mild 
reproach  : 

I  confess  I  am  puzzled." 

'  So  am  I."  repUed  the  girl,  brightly.  "  r^ 
puzzled  to  know  what  I  can  offer  you  in  the  way  of 
books.    Our  stock  is  rather  limited." 

"  I  don't  want  to  read.  Miss  Annstrong,  but  I  do 
want  to  know  why  there  is  such  a  prejudice  here 
agamst  a  sheriff.  In  the  land  I  came  from  a  sheriff 
IS  not  only  regarded  with  great  respect,  but  even 
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with  veneration.    He  rides  about  in  a  gilded  coach, 
and  wears  magnificent  robes,  decorated  with  gold  lace. 
I  believe  that  he  develops  ultimately  into  a  Lord 
Mayor,  just  as  a  grub.  J  one  may  caU  so  glorious 
a  personage  as  a  sheriff  a  grub,  ultimately  becomes 
a  butterfly.    We'd  never  think  of  shooting  a  sheriff. 
Why.  then,  do  you  pot  at  sheriffs,  and  hit  innocent 
people,  out  here  ?  " 
The  girl  laughed.  , 

"  I  saw  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  once  in  his 
carriage,  and  behind  it  were  two  most  magnificent 
persons.    Were  they  sheriffs  ?  " 
"  Oh.  dear  no ;  they  were  merely  flunkeys." 
"  Our  sheriffs  are  elected  persons,  drawn  from  the 
politician  class,  and  if  you  know  America,  you  wiU 
understand  what  that  means.    Among  the  various 
duties  of  a  sheriff  is  that  of  seizing  property  and 
selling  it.  if  the  owner  of  that  property  hasn't  paid 
his  debts." 

"  They  act  as  bailiffs,  then  ?  " 

"Very  likely;  I  am  not  acquainted  with  legal  pro- 
cedure. But  I  must  go,  Mr.  Stranleigh.  for  whatever 
the  position  of  a  sheriff  may  be,  mine  is  that  of 
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assistant  to  my  mother,  who  is  just  now  preparing 
the  dinner,  a  meal  that,  further  East,  is  caUed 
lunch.  And  now.  what  would  you  prefer  to 
read  ?  The  latest  magazine  or  a  pharmaceutical 
journal  ? " 

"  Thank  you.  Miss  Armstrong ;    I  prefer  gazing 
at  the  scenery  to  either  of  them." 

"  Then  good-bye  until  dinner  time,"  whereupon 
she  disappeared  into  the  house. 

The  meal  proved  unexpectedly  good.    There  was 
about  it  an  enticing  freshness,  and  a  variety  that 
was    surprising    when    the    distance    from    the 
house   to    the    nearest    market    was    considered. 
Stranleigh  could  not  remember  any  repast  he  had 
enjoyed    so    much,    although    he  suspected   that 
horseback    exercise    in    the  keen  air  had  helped 
his    appreciation    of    it.     When    he    mentioned 
his  gratification   at   so   satisfactory  a  menu,  the 
girl  smiled. 

'•  Plain  living  and  lofty  thought  is  our  motto  on  the 
ranch,"  she  said. 

"This     is    anything    but     plain    living."    he 
replied,  « and  I  consider  myself  no   mean   judge 
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fa  «d.  nutte™.    How  far  awy  »  your  market 
town?" 

"  Oh,  .  market  is  merely  one  of  thaw  effete  con- 
trivM^  of  dvfli«.,i<,„.    What  yo»  buy  in  a  market 
«»•  been  handled  ud  re-handled,  «rf  artificially 
I  made  to  look  what  it  i.  not.    Ihe  bui,  „f  o„r  pro- 

v«»«ler  is  the  farm.    AM  round  us  here  is  what 
~»«»nl,t»  call,  in  a  double  sense  of  the  tenn, 
raw  material.    Fann  house  fare  is  often  what  it 
should  not  be  because  art  belong,  to  the  city  while 
nature  belongs  to  the  fa™.    To  produce  a  good 
result,  the  two  must  be  united.    We  were  speaking 
,ust  now  of  Thun.    K.  leaving  that  town,  you 
proceed  along  the  left  hand  road  by  the  lake,  you 
""U  arrive  at  a  large  institution  which  is  devoted 
enturely  to  the  art  of  cookery.    The  more  I  pr„. 
"^  «ith  my  studies  at  Uusamie.  the  more  I 
reahsed  that  the  basis  of  health  is  good  food,  pro- 
perty  prepared.    So    I    interrupted    my    medical 
studje,  for  a  time,  entered   that  establishment, 
and  learned  to  cook." 

"Miss  Annstrong.  yon  ^  fki  most  efficient 
individual  I  ever  met," 
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"You  are  very  complimentary,  Mr.  Stranleigh 
becaiMe.  like  the  variou.  meals  you  have  enjoyed 
m  different  parts  of  the  world,  you  must  have 
met  a  great  many  people.    To  enhance  myself 
further  in  your  eyes.  I  may  add  that  I  have  brought 
another  much-needed  accomplishment  to  the  farm. 
I  am  an  expert  accountant,  and  can  manage  business 
affairs  in  a  way  that  would    'artle  you.  and  re- 
garding  this  statement  of  mine.  I  should  like  to  ask 
you.  hoping  you  won't  think  I  am  impertinent,  are 
you  a  rich  man  ?  " 

Stranleigh  ^va3  indeed  startled-she  had 
succeeded  in  that--and  he  hesitated  before  he 
answered — 

'•  I  am  considered  reasonably  well  off." 
"  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it.  for  it  has  been  the 
custom  of  my  father,  who  is  not  a  good  business  man 
to  chaige  boarders  two  or  three  dollars  a  week  when' 
they  come  with  their  guns  and  fishing  tackle.    Now. 
we  are  ma  unique  position.    We  have  the  advantage' 
of  being  free  fiom  competition.    The  hotels  of  New 
York   are  as   thick   as   blackberries.    They  meet 
competition  in  its  fiercest  fonn.  yet  the  prices  they 
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ch»r^-  ere  much  m„„  per  day  than  we  charge  for  a 
monu,     I  am  determined  that  our  prices  shall  be 
equal  to  New  York  prices,  but  I  think  it  is  only  fair 

to  let  any  customer  know  the  fact  befo.^  he  is  caUed 

upon  to  pay  his  bill." 

hel'l^^air™*  "™^»'-''"  -<^  Stranleigh. 
fteartdy,    and  m  my  case  there  wiU  be  an  additional 
account  for  medical  serviced.    Will  that  be  on  the 
basu  of  professional  charges  in  London.  New  York 
Vienna,  Berlin,  or  Lausanne  ?  •' 

"Not  on  the  basis  of  Lausamie,  certainly,  for 
there  an  exceUent  doctor  is  contents  with  a  fee  of 
five  frajics,  so  if  you  don't  object.  IT,  convert  francs 
into  dollars." 

"My  admuation  for  your  business  capacity  is 
wanmg.MissAnnstrong.    If  this  is  to  be  an  interna- 
tional matter,  why  choose  your  own  country  instead 
of  mme  ?    Tnmspose  your  ftancs   into   pounds. 
Professor.    There  are  five  fnmcs  in  a  dollar,  but  five 
dollars  in  a  pomid  sterling.    Let  me  recommend 
to  you  my  own  currency." 

"  A  very  good  idea,  Mr.  Stranleigh."  rejoined  Miss 
Armstrong,  promptly.    "  I  shall  at  once  take  it  into 
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~n,id^«o„.  but  I  hope  you  won't  be  shocked 

wlien  the  final  round-up  arrives." 

;•  I  shaU  have  no  excuse  for  astonishment, 
be"?  so  honestly  forewarned,  and  now  that 
w  are  conversing  so  intemationaUy.  ly  ]ike 
to  car^  it  a  little  further.    I„   Italy  they  caU 

anacc,denta-disgrazia,-andwhenyoureadin 
an   Itahan  paper  that  a  man  is  "  disgraced,'  you 
«al,se  that  he  has  met  with  an  accident,    l^en 
the  account    ends    by  saying  that    the    patient 
"  ^"^'"^  ^"""'^  to  two  days,  or  a  week, 
or    a     month,    as     the    case    may    be.     How 
ong.    then,    doctor,    must     I    rest    under     this 
disgrace'?" 

"  I  should  say  a  week,  but  that's  merely  an  off- 
hand  guess,  as  I  suppose  is  the  case  with  the  estimate 
ot  an  Italian  physician." 

"  I  hope  yom-  orders  won't  be  too  strict.    By  the 
way,  has  my  luggage  arrived  ?  " 

"  It  is  all  in  the  large  room  upstairs,  but  if  you 
have  any  designs  upon  it,  you  are  disobeying  order..'' 

I  must  get  at  a  portmanteau  that  is  in  one  of  the 
bundles." 
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"  I  wiU  fetch  what  you  want,  so  don't  worry 
about  that,  but  come  and  sit  on  the  verandah 
once  more." 

Stranleigh  protested,  and  finaUy  a  compromise 
was  arrived  at.  Miss  Armstrong  would  whistle  for 
Jim,  and  he  would  do  the  unpacking.  She  saw 
a  shade  of  distrust  pass  over  Stranleigh's  face,  and  she 
reassured  him  that  Jim  was  the  most  honest  and 
hannless  man  in  the  world,  except,  perhaps,  where 
sherilGEs  were  concerned. 

•'  Now,"  she  continued,  when  he  had  seated  him- 
self, "you  have  talked  enough  for  one  day.  so  you 
must  keep  quiet  for  the  rest  of  the  afternoon.  I 
WiU  do  the  talking,  giving  you  an  explanation  of  our 
brigandish  conduct." 

"  I  shaU  be  an  interested  listener."  said  Stranleigh. 
resignedly.  "  But  permit  me.  before  sUence  falls,  to 
ask  what  you  may  regard  an  impertinent  question. 
Do  you  smoke  ?  " 

♦*  Goodness,  no  I  "  she  replied,  with  widely  opened 
eyes. 

"  Many  ladies  do.  you  know,  and  I  thought  you 
might  have  acquired  the  habit  during  your  travels 
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abroad.  I„  that  case,  I  should  have  been  delighted 
to  ofer  you  some  excellent  cigarettes  from  my 
portmanteau." 

Jumping  up,  the  girl  laughed  brightly. 

"  *  -  man  !  I  understand  at  last.  You  shaU 
have  the  cigarettes  in  less  than  five  minutes.  Give 
me  your  keys,  please." 

"That  particular  piece  of  luggage  is  not  locked. 
I  am  so  sorry  to  trouble  you,  but  after  such  a 
memorable  dinner- " 

"  Yes,  yes ;  I  know,  I  know !  "  she  cried,  as  she 
vanished. 

"  Interesting  girl,  that,"  mummed  Stranleigh  to 
bnnself,  ••  and  unusually  accomplished." 
He  listened  for  a  whistle,  but  the  first  break  in 

the  silence  was  thecoming  of  Miss  Armstrong,  holding 
a  box  of  cigars  in  one  hand  and  a  packet  of  cigarettes 
m  the  other. 

•  "Then  you  didn't  call  for  help,  after 
an,"  said  Stranleigh,  a  shade  of  reproach  in  hi, 
tone. 

"Oh,  it  was  quite  easy.    By  punching  the  bundles 
I  guessed  what  they  contained,  and  soon  found  where 
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the  portmanteau  was  concealed.    Now.  light  up."  she 
continued,  "lean  back,  and  smoke.   I'll  do  the  talking. 
My  father,  as  I've  told  you.  is  a  very  poor  business 
man.  and  that  is  why  I  endeavoured  to  acquire 
some  knowledge  of  affairs.    He  is  generous  and 
sympathetic,    believing  no   evil  of  anyone,    con- 
sequently he  is  often  imposed  upon  to  his  financial 
disadvantage.      Our    position     as     father     and 
daughter   is    the    reverse    of    what    is   usual    in 
such    relationships.    I   attempt   to  guide  him  in 
the  way  he  should  go,  and  as   a   general   thing 
he  accepts  my  advice  and  acts  upon  it.  but  on 
the  occasion  of  which  I  speak.   I  was  at  work 
in  New  York,    and    knew  nothing    of   the   dis- 
astrous contract  into  which  he  had  entered,  until 
it  was  too  late. 

"  I  always  come  West  and  spend  the  vacation  on 
the  ranch,  and  this  ime  brought  with  me  all  the 
money  I  had  saved,  but  it  proved  insufficient  to  cope 
with  the  situation.  In  his  early  days  my  father  was 
a  mining  engineer.    He  was  successful,  and  might 

have  been  a  very  rich  man  to-day  ii But  that 

*  if '  always  intervened.    Nevertheless,  he  accumu- 
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■ate^  money,  and  bought  this  ranch.  dete™i„ed  to 

"The  lower  part  of  the  ror^^u  • 

^       ui  tne  ranch  is  good  ffr-7in«» 

~    b  ,  .,e  upper  or  .este™  pfrt  11^^ 

nsmg  to  the  foothills.    My  I    her  «..»      . 

«*y  i ,  ner  was  not  a  snrrpcc 

-a.notLeirr::rt-- 

«.at  my  father  is  a  sympathetic  n,an.    No  'n 

ver  appealed  to  him  in  vain.    He  ha,  ai^  J^ 

veo.  popular,  but  it  seen,s  to  n,e  that  his  «e^ 

-always  poorer  than  himseif.    TTus  it  cameTb' 

ha   m„ers  who  knew  him,  and  we.  out  o,  wl 

applied  for  something  to  do.  and  he  engaged  ^ 

-cowboys,  nnti,hehadha.fado«non^^;lT 

-^  «"- began  thegraduallossofhismoneyC' 
m»  were  excellent  as  miners,  but  useless  as  cowb^ 

Tv  a?r  T  "°  °"  "'"  '"  '^^^  *"-  «•-  «i«ti« 
my  father  be.ng  himself  a  miner,    ft  seemed  th» 

he  weste™  part  of  his  property  he  struck  signs  o 

Hea„dt''"r'"'^*^^"™''^P-P«ting. 

"'  "■'  "'"""'y^  '<«"=  Variously  to  their  7d 
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trade,  and  worked  away  at  the  rocks  until  aU  his 
money  was  gone." 

"Did  they  find  any  real  silver  ?  "  asked  Stran- 
leigh,  interested. 

"  Oh  yes,  plenty  of  it."  answered  the  girl.    "  It  is 
evident  they  have  opened  a  very  rich  mine." 
"  Then  where  is  the  difl^culty  ?  " 
"  The  difficulty  is  the  want  of  machinery,  which 
there  is  no  capital  to  purchase.    My  father  tried 
to  get  that  capital  in  this  district,  but  there  is  very 
little  ready  money  to  be  obtained  out  here.    He 
enlisted  the  interest  of  Mr.  Ricketts.  a  lawyer  in 
Bleachers,   and   reputed    the    only    rich   man   in 
the  town.    Ricketts  came  to  the  ranch  with   a 
mining  engineer,  and  they  examined  the  opening. 
Seemingly    they    were    not   impressed    with    the 
contents,  and  Ricketts  advised  my  father  to  go  East 
and  form  a  company. 

"  My  father  explained  his  financial  situation,  and 
Ricketts,  with  apparent  generosity,  offered  to  lend 
him  five  thousand  dollars  on  his  note,  to  be  paid  on 
demand,  with  the  ranch  as  security.  Thus  my 
father  put  himself  entirely  in  the  other's  power. 
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«  renised.  So  he  left  Chicago  on  foot 
detennmed  to  waiic  home,  since  he  h^  not  eVel' 
m»^ongh,efttopa.his,a„hon.e.    ynlZ, 

"Rioketts  at  once  took  action  to  seU  the  ranch 

ir::  r^' "''*'' "*«^'^'^'*'>- btt 

tt^  ."t *"^'*'''  to  •»  8°-  through,  and  one  of 
^^thearrivalofthesherifltoseizethep^perty 

~  prevent,  and  now.  perhaps.  y„„  „„,erstand 

mil    r^'  """  "''*"  ""»  y°"  ■=->«  from 

Bleachere  this  morning. 

"When  I  leamt  of  my  father's  predicament  I 
went  out  to  Bleachers  to  see  Mr.  RiLtts.  ^ 
hua  What  money  I  had  brought  from  New  York  if  h! 
would  ho,,,,  hand  for  a  year.  He  r^ 
»d   from    h,s    conver«tion    I    realised  he   was' 
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determined  to  secure  the  ranch  for  himself,  and 
I  believe  the  whole  transaction  is  a  plot  toward 
that  end." 
'*  Then  the  mine  must  be  a  valuable  one  ?  " 
"  I  am  sure  it  is ;  indeed,  my  father  could  make 
no  mistake  in  that  matter." 

"  Well,  the  position  '  seems  very  simple  after 
all.  What  you  need.  Miss  Armstrong,  is  a 
change  of  creditors.  You  want  a  creditor  who 
is  not  in  a  hurry  for  his  money.  In  other 
words,  if  you  could  transfer  that  debt,  you 
would  be  out  of  immediate  danger.  Would  you 
allow  me  to  go  into  Bleachers  to-morrow,  and 
see  Mr.  Ricketts  ?  " 
"  Most  decidedly  not !  " 

"  How  much  money  did  you  bring  with  you  from 
New  York  ?  " 
"  Two  thousand  dollars." 

"  I  brought  just  twice  that  amount,  so  I  think  the 
affair  may  be  arranged,  and  you  can  go  to  Ricketts 
to-morrow,  and  take  up  the  note.  I  think  perhaps 
you  had  better  have  five  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars  with  you,  as  there  will  certainly  be  some 
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Witt  11  "'"'  "^  •"  «'-«"«  to  part 

"  Yes." 

I  fear  you  completely  misunderstood  my  obiect 
2 1"^  you  of  my  difficulties.    My  object  U  „! 
t«Wmo„ey,buttoe,p,aiu4j^Cs:: 

^■'^^rrdid'^rr''^^""-^^ 

obliged  to  von  1    f      »°d  I  am   veiy  much 

no   diifidlrin  '  "'  ""*  ^°"  "•««  >-- 

maence     m    accepting    the   money      It    i. 

P-.y  a  business  tnuisaction.   and.   as  you  L 
y"-    a.«    a    business    woman.     Therefor  as 
■natter  of  business,  it  would  be  fo  J^  " 

oiler  that  i,  tn  „,         .  ^  *°  '^^J««'  an 

^Jhat«  to  our  mutual  advantage.    The  security 

"Thatistrue.Mr.StranIeigh.but.yousee.1 
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htfve  no  power,  no  authority,  to  give  this  ranch  as 
security ;  it  belongs  to  my  father." 

"  True ;  but  you  are  not  nearly  so  competent  a 
business  womar  as  you  would  have  me  believe. 
You  will  receive  from  Ricketts  your  father's  promis- 
sory note.  That  you  will  hand  to  me.  then  I  shall 
be  your  debtor  for  two  thousand  dollars.  Those  two 
thousand  dollars  I  shall  pay  as  soon  as  I  get  some 
money  from  New  York,  and  your  father  will  become 
my  debtor  for  five  thousand  dollars.  AU  perfectly 
simple,  you  see.  In  the  first  instance  I  trust  you 
for  three  thousand  dollars,  and  in  the  second  instance 
you  trust  me  for  two  thousand  dollars.  After  I  have 
paid  you  the  two  thousand  dollars,  I  hold  the  note, 
and  can  sell  you  up  whenever  I  please.  I  give  you 
my  word  I  won't  do  that,  though  even  if  I  did  you 
would  be  no  worse  off  than  you  are  now." 

"Very  well,  Mr.  Stranleigh ;  I  will  take  the 
money." 

It  was  several  days  later  when  Miss  Armstrong 
returned  from  Bleachers.  Her  first  interest  was  to 
satisfy  herself  of  the  patient's  progress.  He  had  been 
getting  on  well. 
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"You  are  an  admirable  phvricfan    «•      . 
»t~»g."  he  «ud.    .-  Now  ,et  I.^     '  """  '^""• 

^■^uauy  capable  as  a  financier. •• 

"I   have   failed    completelv"   .1. 
dejectedly.     "Ur     »T        '^'     *'    a»s*ered, 
money."  '    '"'"*''    •»-     "'"•ed     «» 

;;DMyou  take  the  other  Uwyer  With  your- 
"  What  did  he  say'?' 

"  "*  "^  Ri<*etts  had  no  rieht  to  ~f.       u 
diflerent  question  ha,  ari«=n     ;?''* '°  "*««''>«  a 

P»^yo„totheran^<.J^S^'''"'T'"- 
shooting.    Ricketts  guessed  aT„  .    "*  °'  *' 

*ot  at.  and  the  sh^l^  iT  ""^  ^''"  **" 

-esuchinst^mentHlTt^;^*"'*'" 
"en's  Uves.  are  in  danger  7^^,^'  "'  "^ 

P-Perty.sothiscomXtionZCot:*' 
by  some  order  from  the  1.^,^.  ^^ZZ 

seizure  is  waived.  The  sale  fc  "  ^^ '"*  P*"""*) 
P'ace  in  Bleachers  ^  wi:  ^ ""'^  ">  '^^ 
Timmins-that  is  th7  "r^/"™  *»^ay-  Mr. 
HiCetts  is  witljlT;:::  ':"'^-'^   "»' 
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"  This  is  all  very  interesting.  Miss  Armstrong,  but 
we  have  a  fortnight  to  turn  round  in." 

"  Yes ;  that  is  so." 

"  I  am  delighted,  for  now  I  shall  have  the  pleasure 
of  trying  a  fall  with  the  estimable  Mr.  Ricketts." 


r' 
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As  the  wound  in  hi,  shoulder  healed.  Stranleigh 
^x^  to  enjoy  himself  on  the  ranch.    He  wa5 
experiencing  a  i,.v  entirely  new  to  him,  and  bting 
alway.  ,  lover  of  waving  woods  and  rushing  watera 
even  m  the  tamed  state  which  England  presents, 
he  keenly  appreciated  these  natural  beauties  in  the 
wddemess.  where  so<alled  human   improvement, 
had  not  interfered  with  them.    Without  attempting 
to  indulge  in  the  sport  for  which  he  had  come,  he 
wandered  about  the  ranch  a  good  deal,  studying  it, 
feature,  and  at  the  same  time  developing  an  appetite 
that  did  justice  to  the  excellent  meals  prepared 
for  hmi.    He  visited  Jim  Dean,  who  had  shot  him 
and   tned   to  scrape  acquaintance  with   his  five 
aiders  and  abettors  in  that  drastic  act.  but  they  met 
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his  advances  with  suspicion,  naturaUy  regarding 
him  as  a  tenderfoot,  nor  were  they  satisfied  that  his 
long  residence  among  them  was  as  friendly  as  he 
evidently  wished  it  to  appear. 

The  men  resided  in  a  huge  bunk  house,  which 
consisted  of  one  room  only,  with  a  shack  outside 
where  the  cooking  was  done.  In  the  large  room 
were  a  dozen  bunks;  h^f  of  them  in  a  very 
dishevelled  state,  giving  sleeping  accommodation 
for  the  company,  while  the  other  half  were  ready 
in  case  of  an  accession  of  help,  should  the  mine 
prosper. 

The  cabin  was  as  securely  built  as  a  fortress, 
of  the  rugged  stone  which  had  been  blasted  from  the 
rocks  in  openmg  the  mme.  The  mine  itself  was 
situated  about  five  hundred  yards  to  the  south  of 
this  edifice,  but  instead  of  being  dug  downwards,  as 
Stranleigh  expected,  it  extended  westward  on  the 
level  toward  the  heart  of  the  mountain,  so  that  a 
rudely  built  truck  could  carry  out  the  debris,  and 
dump  it  down  the  steep  hill.  To  his  aesthetic 
fancy  this  seemed  a  pity,  because  a  short  distance 
south  from  the  opening'of  the  mine,  the  river  formed 
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a  cascade  descending  a  hundred  feet  or  more; 

a  cascade  of  entrancing  beauty,  whose  loveliness' 

would  be  more  or  less  destroyed  as  the  mining 

operations  progressed. 
The  rising  sun  illumined  the  tunnel  to  its  final  waU. 

and  Stranleigh  found  no  difficulty  in  exploring  it  to 
the  remotest  comer.  He  passed  the  abandoned 
truck  partiy  turned  over  beside  an  assortment  of 
picks,  shovels,  hand-drills  and  the  like,  lo  his 
unpractised  eye  there  was  no  sign  of  silver  on 
walls,  floor  or  ceiling.  At  the  extreme  end  was 
piled  up  a  quantity  of  what  appeared  to  be  huge 
cartridges. 

Before  entering  the  cavern  he  had  noticed  three  or 
four  of  the  miners  standing  in  front  of  the  bunk 
house,  evidently  watching  him,  but  he  paid  no 
attention  to  them,  and  while  he  was  inside,  the  roar 
of  the  cataract  prevented  him  from  hearing  approach- 
ing footsteps.  As  he  came  out  to  the  lip  of  the  mine, 
he  found  Jim  and  three  others  waiting  for  him.' 
Each  had  a  rifle  on  his  shoulder. 

"  Inspecting  the  p  operty  ?  "  said  Jm,  casually. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Stranleigh. 
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"  What  do  you  think  of  it  ?  " 

"My  opinion  would  be  of  very  little  value.  I 
know  nothing  of  mining." 

"The  deuce  you  don't!"  said  Jim.  "What 
are  you  doing  with  that  lump  of  rock  in  your 
hand  ?  " 

"  Oh.  that,"  said  Stranleigh,  «'  I  happened  to  pick 
up.  I  wanted  to  examine  it  in  clear  daylight.  Is 
there  silver  in  it  ?  " 

^  ''  How  should  1  know  ?  "  replied  Jim.  gruffly. 
"I'm  not  a  mining  engineer.  I  only  take  a 
hand  at  the  drill  or  the  pick,  as  the  case 
may  be.  But  when  you  throw  that  back 
where  you  got  it.  throw  it  carefully,  and  not 
too  far." 

^^  "  I  don't  intend  to  throw  it."  said  Stranleigh. 
"  I'm  going  to  take  it  down  to  the  house." 

"  Oh.  you  think  you're  not  going  to  throw  it.  but 
you  are.    We've  just  come  up  to  explain  that  to 

you." 

"  I  see.     If   it  is  compulsory,  why  shouldn't  I 
throw  it  as  far  as  I  can  ?  " 
"  Because."  explained  Jim,  politely.  -  there's  a 
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lot  of  dynamite  stored  in  the  end  of  that 
hole,  and  dynamite  isn't  a  thing  to  fool  with, 
you  know." 

Stranleigh  laughed. 

"  I  rather  fancy  you're  right,  though  I  know  as 
little  about  dynamite  as  I  do  about  mines.  But  to 
be  sure  of  being  on  the  right  side.  I  wiU  leave  the 
tossmg  of  the  stone  to  you.  Here  it  is."  whereupon 
he  handed  the  Imnp  of  rock  to  Jim.  who  flung  it 
carelessly  into  the  mine  again,  but  did  not  join  in 
his  visitor's  hilarity. 

"You  seem  to  regard  me  as  a  dangerous 
person  ?  " 

"  Oh.  not  at  all.  but  we  do  love  a  man  that  attends 
to  his  own  business.  We  understood  that  you  came 
here  for  shooting  and  fishing." 

"So  I  did.  but  other  people  were  out 
shooting  before  I  got  a  chance.  A  man  who's 
had  a  bullet  through  his  shoulder  neither  hunts 
nor  fishes." 

"  That's  so."  admitted  Jim.  with  the  suavity  of 
one  who  recognises  a  reasonable  statement,  "  but  now 
that  you  are  better,  what  do  you  come  nosing  round 
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the  mine  for  ?    Why  don't  you  go  on  with  your 
shooting  and  your  fishing  ?  " 

"  Because  Mr.  Armstrong  was  to  be  my  guide, 
and  he,  I  regret  to  say,  has  not  yet  returned 
home.  As  he  is  tran- )ing  from  Chicago  to  the 
ranch,  no  one  knows  when  he  will  put  in  an 
appearance." 

"Well,  Mr.  Stranleigh.  we  are  plain,  ordinary 
bac?  woods  folks,  that  have  no  reason  for  loving  or 
trusting  people  who  come  from  the  city,  as  you 
do.  You  say  that  shooting  is  your  game.  Now, 
we  can  do  a  bit  of  shooting  ourselves,  and  I 
t(  1  you  plainly  that  if  any  stranger  was  found 
prowling  around  here,  he'd  have  got  a  bullet  in  a 
more  vital  spot  than  you  did.  Do  you  understand 
me?" 

"  Your  meaning,  sir,  is  perfectly  plain.  What  do 
you  want  me  to  do  ?  Go  away  from  here  before 
Mr.  Armstrong  returns  ?  " 

••No;  we  don't  say  that,  but  we  draw  an 
imaginary  line,  such  as  they  tell  me  the  equator  is. 
past  this  end  of  the  farm  house,  and  we  ask  you 
not  to  cross  it  westward.    There's  all  the  fishing 
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you  want  down  stream,  but  there's  none  up 
here  by  the  waterfaU.  neither  is  there  any  game 
to  shoot,  so  you  see  we're  proposing  no  hard- 
ship if  your  intentions  are  what  you  say  they 
are." 


"  Sir.  you  speak  so  beautifully  that  I  must  address 
you  less  famfliarly  than  I  am  doing.  My  own  name 
is  Ned.  but  few  take  the  liberty  of  calling  me  by  that 
title.  I  don't  know  that  I  should  like  it  if  they  did. 
You  are  already  aware,  perhaps,  that  I  answer  to  the 
name  of  Stranleigh.  May  I  enquire  what  your  name 
is?" 

"  I'm  James  Dean." 

"  Ah.  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  ?  You  are  leader 
of  this  band  of  brothers  ?  " 

"  In  a  manner  of  speaking,  yes." 

"Are  they  unanimous  in  restricting  my  liberty 
on  this  ranch  ?  " 

"  You  bet !  " 

"  You've  no  right  to  do  such  a  thing,  and 
besides,  it  is  inhospitable.  I  came  to  this  ranch 
properly  accredited,  with  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion   to    Mr.   Armstrong.     He     happens    to    be 
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away ;  if  he  had  been  here,  and  I  had  seen  that 
my  visit  was  unwelcome  to  hun.  I  should 
instantly  have  taken  my  leave,  but  I  refuse  to 
have  my  liberty  restricted  by  Mr.  Armstrong's 
hired  men." 

"  That's  exactly  where  you're  wrong.  Mr.  Stran- 
leigh.  In  the  first  place,  we're  not  hired  men  ; 
we're  Mr.  Armstrong's  .partners,  and  we  don't 
restrict  your  liberty  on  the  ranch." 

"  A  partner  contributes  his  share  to  the  expenses 
of  the  combination.  I  understand  Mr.  Armstrong 
bears  the  burden  alone." 

"We  contribute  our  labour,  which  is  cash 
in  another  form,  therefore  whether  Mr.  Arm- 
strong is  here,  or  whether  he  is  away,  we  mean 
to  defend  our  property.  So  when  you  cross  the 
imaginary  line  I  spoke  of.  you  are  trespassing, 
and  no  jury  will  convict  a  man  who  shoots  a 
trespasser  after  he  has  been  fuUy  warned,  as 
we  warn  you." 

"  Well.  Mr.  Dean,  I  admit  that  you  have  right 
on  your  side,  even  if  there  is  not  much  wisdom 
at  the  back  of  it.    There  is  just  one  more  thing 
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I  should  like  .0  know.    Why  do  you  t«at  me  as  an 
enemy  ?  " 

'  As  a  possible  enemy."  corrected  Dean. 

'  As  a  possible  enemy,  then  ?  " 
"  Because  we  don't  like  your  actions,  and  we  don't 
thmk  much  of  you.    You're  a  city  man,  and  we  don't 
trust  any  such." 

•'  But  Mr.  Banks,  who  gave  me  the  letter  to 
your  chief,  is  not  only  a  city  man.  but  a  lawyer. 
He  has  been  here,  and  spoke  highly  of  his 
reception." 

"  That  was  before  the  mine  was  opened,  and  as 
for  bemg  a  lawyer,  we  hate  'em.  of  course,  but  they're 
like  rattlesnakes.     In  some  seasons  of  the  year  they 
are  harmless.    The  opening  of  the  silver  mine  opened 
the  rattlesnake  season,  and  that's  why  this  lawyer 
snake  in  Bleacher,  is  trying  to  cheat  Armstrong 
out   of  his  ranch.    He   came   over  here    with   a 
mmmg  engineer  and  learnt   the  whole  value   of 
the  ground.     How  do  we  know  jou're  not  a  mining 
engmeer  ?  "  ^ 

"  I  regret  to  say  I'm  nothing  so  useful." 

"And  didn't   you   send   Miss   Armstrong   into 
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Bleachers   to   see   that   villain   Ricketts?    What 
connection  have  you  with  him  ?  " 

"  None  at  all,  Mr.  Dean.  I  never  saw  Ricketts 
in  my  life,  and  never  heard  of  him  before  the  day  you 
mistook  me  for  the  sheriff." 

Dean  glanced  at  his  companions,  who  had  taken 
no  part  in  the  colloquy,  but  who  listened  with  an 
interest  at  once  critical  sand  suspicious.  It  was 
evident  that  their  distrust  could  not  be  dissipated, 
or  even  mitigated,  by  strenuous  talk,  and  for  a 
moment  Stranleigh  was  tempted  to  tell  them  that  he 
had  lent  three  thousand  dollars  to  Miss  Armstrong, 
in  the  hope  that  this  money,  added  to  her  own, 
would  gain  some  sort  of  concession  from  the  obdurate 
lawyer.  But  he  remembered  that  the  girl  was  in 
constant  communication  with  these  men,  and  if  she 
had  not  already  informed  them  of  his  futile  assis- 
tance, it  was  because  she  did  not  want  them  to 
know. 

Dean  pondered  for  a  few  moments  before  he  spoke. 
He  seemed  to  have  gathered  in  the  purport  of  his 
men's  thoughts  without  the  necessity  for  words.  At 
last  be  said : 
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"  "•''  '  *»^  "  y«"  "S^  hereafter  to  attend  to 
your  own  business  ?  " 

Stranleigh  laughed. 

••There  w„dd  be  no  use  in  my  „^i„g 
that  promise,  for  I  ^^e  never  in  my  life 
att«,ded  to  my  own  business.  My  business 
»«»>"  are  aJl  looked  after  by  men  who  are 
«P«rts.  They  live  in  New  York  and  in  London, 
and  although  I  make  a  decision  now  and  then 
do    that    ak   seldom  as    possible.    It  fatigues 

"  So  you  are  a  loafer  ?  " 
"That's  it  exactly.  Mr.  Dean,  and  I  freely  give 
you  my  promise  not  to  loaf  about  your  silver  mine." 
Are  you  so  rich  as  all  that  ?  " 
•'  You  are  not  consistent.  Mr.  Dean.    How  can 
you  ask  me  to  attend  to  my  business  if  you  do  not 
attend  to  yours  ?     Whether  I  am  rich  or  poor  is 
none  of  your  affair  ?  " 

"Quite  true."  agreed  Jim.  nonchalantly,   "we 
will  let  it  go  at  that." 

Stranleigh.  with  a  smile,  bowed  courteously  to  the 
group. 
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"  I  wish  you  a  very  good  day,"  he  said,  and  turn- 
ing, strolled  down  to  the  house  at  a  leisurely  gait* 
quite  in  keeping  with  his  self-declared  character  of 
loafer.  His  back  offered  an  excellent  target,  but 
no  man  raised  his  rifle,  and  Stranleigh  never 
looked  over  his  shoulder,  never  hurried  a  step, 
but  walked  as  one  very  sure  of  himself,  aiid  in 
no  fear  of  attack.  , 

"  Stuck  up  cuss,"  said  Jim  to  his  comrades.  "  I'd 
like  to  take  that  chap  down  a  peg.  Let's  get 
back  to  the  bunk  house  and  talk  it  over,"  so 
they,  too,  left  the  pit  mouth,  and  returned  to 
their  cabin. 

When  the  Earl  of  Stranleigh  entered  the  house,  he 
was  accosted  by  Miss  Armstrong,  on  whose  fair  face 
were  traces  of  deep  anxiety,  which  his  lordship 
thought  were  easily  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  the  homestead  was  to  be  sold  in  less  than  a 
fortnight. 

"  I  have  been  anxious  to  see  you,  Mr.  Stranleigh," 
she  said.  "  Won't  you  come  out  on  the  verandah 
where  we  can  talk  ?  " 

"  With  great  pleasure.  Miss  Armstrong." 
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When  they  were  seated,  she  continued- 
"  You  have  been  talking  with  the  men  ?  " 
"  Yes ;  we  had  a  little  chat  together  " 
"Did     they     teU     you     anything     of     their 
intentions  ?  " 

not  to  let  me  examine  the  mine." 

"Ah;    they  have  distrusted  you  from  the  first, 
uid  you  msist  on  visiting  it  ?  " 

"  I  have  visited  it." 
^  J  Without  asking  „„e  „,  them  to  accompany 

"  '  "^"^^  *''«°  «  hired  men.    They  say  thev 
are  your  father's  partners." 
"  So  they  are." 

"Ah.  weU.  if  that  is  reaUy  the  case.  I  must 
apolog.se  to  them.  I  thought  when  you  ordered 
Dean  to  br»g  fa  my  luggage,  and  he  obeyed  with 
such  docmty.  that  he  was  your  servant.  iLended 
to  oiler  him  some  money  for  that  service,  but  I 
suppose  I  must  not." 

"Certamlynot.    ITose  men  will  do  anything  for  a 
(nend,  but  nothing  for  one  of  whom  they  are  sus- 
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piciouf.  Their  dittnut,  once  aroused,  is  not  easily 
removed.  I  am  sure,  however,  you  were  tactful 
with  them." 

Stranleigh  smiled  ruefully. 

"  I  am  not  so  certain  of  that  myself.  I  fear  I 
failed  in  difdomacy." 

"  I  do  wish  my  father  were  here,"  she  said,  ignoring 
his  last  remark.  "  I  am  very  much  worried  about 
the  men." 

••  What  do  they  know  of  your  trouble  with  that 
man  Ricketts  ?  " 

"  They  know  all  about  it,  and  they  now  threaten 
to  march  into  Bleachers  in  a  body  and,  as  we  say, 
shoot  up  the  town,  including  Ricketts,  of  course." 

"  When  do  they  intend  to  do  this  ?  " 

**  On  the  day  of  the  auction  sale." 

"Don't  they  understand  that  that  would  be 
futile  ?  " 

"  It  would  cause  an  infinite  amount  of  harm,  and 
ultimately  might  result  in  their  being  wiped  out 
themselves.  Not  that  Bleachers  could  do  such  a 
thing,  but  because  they  would  be  pitting  themselves 
against  the  United  States  Government,  which  is  a 
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mere  name  to  tho««»  m^.    ^ 

All  .hdr  l,v«  h  vTJl""^  ""'  '"""""•y- 
*^®  °***  spent  m  camps.  Where  the 

to    nfluenc.  .he™,   but  U.ey    ^^  „.  ^ 

1.    TT'   ""  '  ^"^  '">"•  *«  East  al 
tha  .  Who  h„  „„  ^,^,   „,    ^^^^^  «* 

"  I  should  not  trouble  about  that  «  I  „ere  you 

reso.ut.on  to-morrow,  o.  next  day.  the!7.^hri: 
reason  for  anxiety,  but  we  have  luokfly  pkj  ^^ 
2«»wh.chtoact.  Theonete^ediatetL^Lo 
find  your  lather,    ru  ^dertake  that  task     He " 

you  ?  "  ^*''*   ^"**^^  he   wrote 

The  girl  brought  it  to  him. 
"  Might  I  take  this  with  me  ?  " 

"Yes.    What  do  you  intend  to  do  ?  " 
Stranleigh  smiled. 

"Oh.  I  never  do  anything.    A,  I  was  telling  your 
""'  ""■"  ^^^  -  '"  ■"»<>  my  own  busi^Li  ; 
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always  have  people  to  do  that  for  me.    I  am  a 
great  believer  in  the  expert.    Now,  America  seems 
to  be  the  land  of  experts,  and  the  man  to  deal  with 
this  case  is  Detective  Bums,   of  New  York.    I 
shall  get  into  touch  with  him  by  telegraph,  and  if  he 
cannot  attend  to  the  matter  himself,  he  will  select 
the  best  substitute  that  is  to  be  had,  and  as  Bums 
and  his  men  invariably  Irack  down  anyone  they  want, 
even  though  he  be  seeking  to  elude  them,  it  will  be 
an  easy  task  to  find  your  father,  who  is  tramping 
the  straightest  possible  line  between  Chicago  and 
this  ranch.    I  shall  give  instractions  for  two  or  three 
hundred  dollars  to  be  handed  to  Mr.  Armstrong,  with 
directions  to  take  the  next  train  to  Bleachers,  as  we 
need  his  presence  here.     I  shall  do  nothing  but  send 
a  tel^am,  and  Mr.  Bums  will  do  the  rest.    Now, 
if  you  will  assist  me  by  ordering  out  my  horse, 
I  shall  be  ready  to  start  within  ten  minutes.     I'd 
order  the  horse  myself,  but  I  don't  think  your  men 
would  obey  me." 

In  less  than  the  time  mentioned,  Jim  brought  the 
horse  to  the  door.  All  his  men  were  standing  in 
front  of  their  cabin,  looking  on.    They  quite  natur- 
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ally  believed  that  their  guest  had  taken  ala™  and 
-  maldng  on  to  so»e  district  whe.  he  .oZ^ 

lit  h'  fTi.^™  '"^  °™''°"'  '^^  -t-^- 

the  faduon  of  the   English   ho,^ma„.    He   had 
d«^  hnnself  in  a  riding  c„st™,e  such  as  an  English 

comrades  had  never  seen  such  an  outfit  before,  and 
they  greeted  his  appea.^ce  with  a  roar  of 
laughter. 

Stranleigh  sprang  into  his  saddle  with  the  agility 
of  a  cowboy,  and  smihng  good-humouredly  at  h^ 
audience,  raised  his  hat  to  them,  and  rode  off 

As  Stranleigh-s  horse  entered  the  forest  the  young 
man  began  to  ponder  over  the  problem  that  con 
fronted  hm,.    When   the  unfortunate  Annstrong 
borrowed  money  from  Ricketts.  he  had.  of  cou.e 
My   explamed   the   situation.    The   lender   had 
exammed  the  property  »  company  with  a  mining 
»«meer,  and  this  expert  doubtless  took  away  with 
him  some  ore  to  analyse  at  his  leisme.    Ricketts 
bemg  m  possession  of  the  engineer's  estimate  of  the' 
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pit's  value,  had  probably  formed  a  syndicate,  or 
perhaps  made  arrangements  with  other  capitalists, 
to  see  him  through  with  the  speculation.  Un- 
doubtedly Ricketts  expected  no  competition  when 
the  estate  was  put  up  at  auction,  but  if  he  was  a 
shrewd  man,  as  was  ahnost  certain  to  be  the  case, 
events  had  occurred  which  might  stimulate  thought 
regarding  his  position. 

Miss  Armstrong  had  ridden  out  to  Bleachers, 
having  in  her  possession  five  thousand  dollars,  the 
face  value  of  the  notes.    Ricketts  would  wonder  how 
she  had  obtained  the  money.    She  possessed  only 
two  thousand  dollars  on  her  first  visit,  as  he  knew 
from  the  fact  that  she  had  offered  it  to  him  for 
refraining  from  action  until  her  father  returned. 
Who  could  have  given  her  the  extra  three  thousand  ? 
Whoever  had  done  so  must  have  known  the  girl 
could  offer  no  security  for  its  repayment.    He  was 
therefore  a  rich  man,  or  he  could  not  afford  to  throw 
away  a  sum  so  considerable. 

It  was  likely  that  such  reflections  as  these  had  put 
Ricketts  on  the  alert,  and  the  sudden  advent  in 
Bleachers  of  a  smartly  costumed  stranger,  a  stranger 
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"ming  from  tte  diction  of  the  unch.  wodd  ahnct 
certamly  convmca  Rickett,  that  here  was  his  oppon- 
ent.   In  Bleachers,  too.  each  inhabitant  ve,y  prob- 
ably  ineweveo,  one  else-s  business.    That  he  could 
elude  the  astute  Ricketts  was  therefore  exceedingly 
doubtf^.  and  Stranleigh  al^dy  taew  enough  aboul 
the  lawlessness  of  the  district  to  believe  that  he  might 
nde  mto  considerable  danger.    In  that  sparsdy- 
settled  com,t,y.  people  were  not  too  scrupulous  in 
then:  methods  of  getting  rid  of  an  enemy. 

He  wondered  how  far  down  the  line  the  next 
town  ^^,  for  he  was  certain  that  any  telegraphing 
he  d.d  from  Bleachers  would  speedily  be  known  to 
Ricketts.    Would  it  be  possible  to  deflect  his  cou«e 
and  make  for  the  next  station  eastward-      He' 
possessed  no  map  of  the  State,  however,  and  there 
was  little  chance  of  meeting  anyone,  so  there  seemed 
nothmg  for  it  but  to  push  on  to  Bleachers. 

At  this  point  his  meditations  were  intemapted 
by  the  dimly  heard  sound  of  horses"  hoofs  on  the 
toail   behind   him.    He   pulled   up   and   listened. 
Pausmg  for  a  few  minutes,  he  heart  nothing  more 
and  so  went  on  again,  with  an  mieasy  feeling  of 
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being  followed.  He  determined  not  to  camp  out 
when  night  overtook  him,  but  to  hurry  on  until  he 
reached  Bleachers.  He  had  made  a  two  days' 
journey  to  reach  the  ranch,  but  that  was  because 
the  laden  mules  were  slow.  Before  dark  he  would 
be  on  the  high  road,  and  after  that  he  could  not 
lose  his  way.  After  al},  perhaps  it  was  better  to 
reach  Bleachers  at  night,  and  trust  to  rousing  up 
the  people  in  the  one  tavern  of  the  place. 

It  was  after  midnight  when  his  task  was  accom- 
plished, and  having  seen  to  the  accommodation  of 
a  very  tired  and  hungry  horse,  Stranleigh  threw 
himself  down,  dressed  as  he  was,  upon  the  bed 
to  which  he  was  shown  by  a  sleepy  ostler.  He  had 
had  quite  enough  equestrian  exercise  for  one 
day. 

Ten  o'clock  had  struck  next  morning  before  he 
woke,  and  went  down  to  breakfast.  His  mind  had 
become  clarified,  and  he  knew  now  exactly  what 
he  meant  to  do.  To  avoid  the  cognizance  of  Ricketts 
was  impossible  ;  of  that  he  was  certam.  His  first 
object,  then,  was  to  draw  a  red  herring  across  the 
trail,  so  he  enquired  from  the  hotel-keeper  the 
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whereabouts  of  Rkkeu«'  .%«-. 

to  it.  ™«e««s   office,  and  was  directed 

He  crossed    tl,e   street   and  ascended  a   stair 

R.cketts  kept  neither  clerk  nor  office  boy.  30  SW 
-«h  knocks,  at  the  door,  .as  gruffly  L^J"^ 

to  enter,  and  obeyed. 

Silas  A.  Ricketts  was  seated  at  a  large  table 
strewn  With  books  and  iegal-looking  docun,»" 
and  he  stared  in  astonishment  at  the  figure  wS 
P-^ted  itself.    He,  like  the  n,en  on  L  J^ 
had  never  seen  such  a  costume  before  '     ' 

••Are  you  Mr.  Ricketts?  "  asked  Ws  lordship. 
X  cs,  sir* 

"My  name  is  Stnmleigh.  I  took  the  liberty  of 
caUmg  upon  you  to  learn,  if  possible,  the  where- 
abouts of  Mr.  Stanley  Armstrong." 

"  Why  should  1  know  anything  of  his  where- 
abouts ?  •■  demanded  Ricketts. 

"  Permit  me  to  explain •■ 

"Now.  before  we  go  any  further,"  interrupted 

Oie  lawyer,  ..  I  want  you  to  know  that  this  i,  a 
busmess  office,  and  I'm  a  business  man.    My  time 

»  valuable.    I  thought  when  you  came  in  tll.;: 
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were  a  client.  If  you  have  come  here  for  aimless 
gossip,  I'm  not  your  man.  I  have  my  own  affaire 
to  look  after." 

"  You  state  the  case  very  lucidly,  Mr.  Ricketts, 
and  I  congratulate  your  clients.  My  own  time  is 
far  from  precious,  for  I'm  here  after  sport.  How 
valuable  is  your  time  ^  How  much  does  an  hour's 
conference  with  you  cost  ?  " 

"  It  all  depends  on  the  business  transacted." 

"  1  can't  agree  with  you,  Mr.  Ricketts.  An  hour 
is  an  hour.  I  want  to  buy  sixty  minutes  of  your 
time  and  attention.    What  do  you  ask  for  it  ?  " 

"  Five  dollare !  "  snapped  Ricketts. 

Stranleigh  drew  forth  a  five-dollar  bill,  and  placed 
it  on  the  table. 

"  May  I  sit  down  ?  "  he  enquired.  "  No  healthy 
man  should  be  tired  in  the  morning,  but  I  endured 
a  long  horseback  ride  yesterday,  and  had  an 
indifferent  night's  rest." 

"  Where  did  you  come  from  ?  " 

"  I  have  been  living  for  the  past  few  days  at 
Armstrong's  ranch." 

"  Are  you  the  man  who  was  shot  last  week  ?  " 
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"Yes;    by  mistake  for  your  estimable  slieriff 
I  understand.    Yo„  see.  I  came  here  from  New 
York  With  a  letter  of  introduction  ,0  Mr.  Annstrong. 
benn?  tow  that  I  might  enjoy  some  good  fishZ 
and  a  httie  shooting,  while  Annstrong  was  descri^ 
as  a  most  admirable  guide  to  these  sports.    I  waited 
a.  the  «nch  day  after  day.  hopmg  that  Annstrong 
would  retun,.  but  nobody  seems  to  know  yet  whe« 
he  >s.  or  when  he  wiU  return,  so  I  came  out  here 
hopmg  to  get  into  telegraphic  communication  with' 
hun.    Im  weU  enough  now  to  take  part  in  the 
chase,  a^d  I  am  loth  to  retun,  to  New  York  without 
having  had  any  sport." 

"  I  stiU  don't  understand  why  you  come  to  me 
about  the  matter.' 

"  I  was  told  by  his  daughter  that  Annstrong 
had  written  to  you.  She  does  not  know  in  th! 
least  Where  he  is.  and  so  on  the  Chance  of  you 

»:z.:™  ^  ■--' ''«- ' »-  oai  J :: 

irlJcT'  """^''""S's  letter  to  me  was  written 
from  Chicago.  It  was  a  request  for  money.  l"^ 
already  loaned  him  a  considerable  sum   and  w^ 
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unable  to  accede  to  his  further  demand.    I  answered 

to  this  effect,  but  have  heard  no  more  from  him. 

It  is  likely  that  his  own  people  have  received  word 

since  the  letter  to  me  was  written.    Of  course,  you 

don't  know  the  date  of  their  last  letter  from  him  ?  " 
"  Yes,  I  do,"  said  Stranleigh,  "  I  have  the  letter 

with  me.  It  contains  all  the  data  of  which  Miss 
Armstrong  is  possessed,  and  she  gave  me  the  letter 
to  assist  me  in  my  search." 

He  drew  the  letter  from  his  pocket,  and  showed 
the  date  to  the  lawyer,  who  consulted  his  file,  and 
then  said — 

"  It  is  just  as  I  expected.  That  letter  was  written 
ten  days  later  than  the  one  I  received.  Sorry  I  am 
unable  to  give  you  any  definite  assistance,  Mr. 
Stranleigh." 

Stranleigh  rose. 

"  I  am  sorry  also.  I  suppose  there  wouldn't 
be  much  use  in  telegraphing  to  the  address  he  gives 
jn  Chicago  ?  " 

"  1  see  no  object  in  that.  The  place  is  probably 
a  boarding-house,  and  he's  not  there." 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Ricketts.    Good  morning." 
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Stranleigh  went  slowly  down  the  steep  stairs, 
and  reaching  the  sidewalk,  abnost  fell  into  the  arms' 
of  Jim  Dean.    Here,  then,  was  the  man  who  had 
been  following  him. 
"Good  morning.  Mr.  Dean." 
"  Morning."  snarled  Jim,  briefly. 
"  I've  just  been  up  to  see  Mr.  Ricketts.  whom  I 
think  you  mentioned  the  other  day." 
"  So  I  supposed."  agreed  Dean. 
"  I  expected  to  get  some  infonnation  from  him 
about  Mr.  Armstrong,  but  he  doesn't  appear  to  know 
very  much." 

"  Well,  you're  the  first  man  I  ever  heard  say  that 
S.  A.  Ricketts  doesn't  know  very  much,  but  I  think 
by  and  by  you  will  find  that  others  know  a  great 
deal." 

"  Perhaps  they  know  a  great  deal  that  is  not  so  ; 
there's  a  lot  of  knowledge  of  that  kind  lying  around 
loose." 

"Very  likely."  remarked  Jim.  laconicaUy, 
then  turned  on  his  heel  and  walked  down 
the  street,  while  Stranleigh  went  towards  the 
depdt    to    enlist    the    services    of   a    telegraph 
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operator,  and  learn  when   the  next  train  left  for 
the  east. 

Stranleigh  found  the  telegraph  operator  dozing  in 
a  wooden  chair  tilted  back  against  the  wall,  his  soft 
hat  drawn  over  his  eyes,  his  feet  resting  on  a  rung  of 
the  chair.  It  was  a  hot  day.  and  the  commercial  in- 
activity of  Bleachers  caUed  for  very  little  exertion  on 
the  part  of  the  telegraphist.  The  young  man  slowly 
roused  himself  as  the  door  opened  and  shut.  His 
unexpected  customer  nodded  good  morning  to  him. 

"  Could  you  oblige  me  with  some  forms  ?  "  asked 
the  newcomer. 

"Forms?  Forms  of  what?"  The  operator's 
feet  came  down  with  a  crash  on  the  board  floor  as 
he  rose  from  his  chair. 

"  Well,  telegraph  blanks,  perhaps  I  should  have 
said." 

"  Oh.  certainly." 

The  young  man  fished  one  out  from  a  drawer,  and 
flung  it  on  the  counter. 

"  This  wiU  do  excellently  for  a  beginning,"  said 
Stranleigh.  "  but  you'd  better  let  me  have  a  dozen 
to  go  on  with." 
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The  young  man  was  waking  up.    He  supplied  the 
demand,    and    with    ever-increasing    amazement, 
watched  his  client  write. 

Stranleigh  gave  the  New  York  detective  particulars 
in  great  detail  so  far  as  he  possessed  them,  asked  him 
to  spare  no  expense,  and  requested  that  Armstrong, 
when  found,  should  be  presented  with  two  hundred 
dollars  or  more,  as  he  required,  with  admonition  to 
take  the  first  train  home,  where  his  presence  was 
urgently  needed. 

"  Great  Scott  I  "  cried  the  operator.  "  is  that  aU 
one  message  ?  " 

"  Yes."  said  Stranleigh. 
"  Where  is  it  going  ?  " 

"  I've  written  the  address  as  plainly  as  I  can. 
It's  going  to  New  York." 

"I  say.  stranger."  protested  the  telegraphist, 
"  have  you  any  idea  what  it  costs  to  send  a  message' 
across  the  Continent  to  New  York  ?  " 

"  No.  I  haven't,  but  I  expect  to  be  in  possession 
of  that  information  as  soon  as  you  have  mastered 
my  handwriting,  and  counted  the  words." 
The  operator,  was  practically  speechless  when  he 
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reached  the  end  of  his  enumeration,  but  after 
making  a  note  on  the  pad,  he  was  sufficiently 
recovered  to  remark— 

"  Say.  stranger.  you'U  have  to  dig  up  a  pretty 
big  wad  to  pay  for  this.  We  don't  give  credit  in 
a  Western  Union  office." 

•*  I  shouldn't  think  of  asking  credit  from  a  down- 
trodden  monopoly."  said  Stranleigh.  pulling  out 
his  pocket  book,  and  liquidating  his  debt.    "  You 
ought  to  be  happy  if  you  get  a  percentage." 
"  Worse  luck,  I  don't." 

"  WeU.  I  think  you're  entitled  to  one.  I've  given 
a  fee  this  morning  and  received  no  particular 
equivalent  for  it.  Do  you.  being  a  useful  man. 
object  to  accepting  a  five-dollar  bill  ?  " 

••  Not   on   your  life  ?  "   assented   the   operator 
with  great  earnestness. 
Stranleigh  passed  it  over. 

"  ^'"^  expecting  a  reply.    At  what  time  shall  I 
call  for  it  ?  " 

You  don't  need  to  call.  Mr.  Stranleigh.    When 
'"'"  I'll  lock  un  the  office,  and  finri  v^„  if  ^^^^^^ 
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"  I'm  stopping  over  at  the  tavern." 

"  All  right ;  you'U  get  it." 

"  Thanks.    Good  morning." 

"See  you  later,"  .aid  the  now  thoroughly, 
.wakened  operator,  and  Stmnleigh  proceeded  .0 
the  raUway  station.  He  took  the  next  train  to  the 
nearest  town  east,  and  there  did  «,me  more  tele- 
graphing, but  this  time  the  message  was  in  cypher 
and  .t  was  addressed  to  his  agent  in  New  York.' 
Translated,  it  read— 

"Send  me  at  once  by  express,  registered  and 
insured  twenty  thousand  dollar  in  currency,  made 
^"P  M  live  dollar,  ten  dollar,  and  hundred  doUar 

The  address  was  Mly  written  out  in  plain  English 
He  found  the«  was  time  for  a  satisfaCo^  lunTh 
before  the  west-bound  train  arrived,  and  he 
partook  of  it  in  the  chief  hotel,   whose  accommo- 

tat™  ^  """"  '"'"""  "■  ""'  °'  ""=  ^'^''"'^rs 

On  his  return  to  headquarters,  he  called  in  at 
the  telegraph  office.    The  young  man  in  charge 
at  once  recognising  him,  announced-  ' 
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"  Nothing  doing.    The  moment  anything  comes 
I'll  take  it  over  to  the  tavern.    Say,  is  there  anything 
secret  about  that  telegram  you  sent  ?  " 
"  No ;  why  do  you  ask  ?  " 
"  Well,  Mr.  Ricketts,  a  lawyer  here,  came  in  about 
ten  minutes  ago,  and  described  you,  and  wanted  to 
know  if  you  had  sent;  a  telegram." 
"  What  did  you  say  to  him  ?  " 
"  I  said  nobody  had  sent  a  telegram,  and  that 
I  knew   nothing   of  you.    He    seemed    powerful 
anxious,    and    offered   me    a   doUar    to    let    him 
know  if  you  telegraphed  anything.    I  went  over  to 
the  tavern  to  teU  you  about  it,  but  they  said  you 
hadn't  been  in  since  breakfast." 

"  I  suppose  you  haven't  many  chances  of  picking 
up  an  extra  dollar  in  Bleachers  ?  " 

"No;  I  haven't.  Ricketts  is  always  mighty 
curious  about  anyone  who  arrives  here,  but  I  never 
knew  him  oflfer  a  cent  for  mformation  before." 

"  I'm  very  much  obliged  to  you.  You  go  right 
over  to  Ricketts'  office  and  pick  up  his  dollar,  but 
don't  say  /  gave  you  the  advice.  By  the  way, 
wouldn't  you  be  breaking  the  rules  .of  Jhe  Western 
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Telegraph  Company  if  you  divulged  the  purport 
of  any  message  that  passed  through  your 
hands  ?  "  ^       ^  " 

A  look  of  trouble,  ahnost  of  fear,  came  over  the 
young  man's  face. 

"  If  a  telegram  is  secret."  he  said.  « the  sender 
usually  writes  it  in  cypher." 

"  ^"^^^  '°'  **"*  even  in  that  case  wouldn't  you  be 
punished  if  it  became  known  that  you  had  shown 
Mr.  Ricketts  a  private  despatch  entrusted  to  your 
care  ?  "  "^ 

"  Certainly,"  admitted  tl>e  telegraphist,  exhibiting 
more  and  more  uneasiness,  "  but  I  have  not  shown 
your  telegram  to  anybody,  and  what  I  told  you  was 
entirely  in  confidence." 

"  Oh.youneedhavenofearoJmyroundmgon  you 
I  am  merely  endeavouring  to  put  you  in  possession 
of  that  dollar  without  getting  your  neck  in  a  noose. 
Don  t  you  see  that  you  .re  placmg  yourself  entirely 
at  Mr.  Ricketts'  mercy  ?  " 

"But  you."  protested  the  frightened  young  man, 
advised  me  to  do  so." 

"Undoubtedly.      1     want  you    to    get     that 
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doUar.  but  not  to  place  yourself  in  jeopardy. 
From  what  I  saw  of  Ricketts  this  morning,  I 
should  not  like  to  be  in  his  power,  yet  his 
doUar  is  just  as  good  as  any  other  man's  doUar, 
and  I  want  you  to  detach  it  from  him  with  safety, 
and  profit  to  yourself.  Let  me  have  another 
telegraph  blank."  , 
Stranleigh  wrote  rapidly— 

"  Pinkerton  Detective  Agency,  Chicago. 

"I  want  to  be  put  into  communication  with 
Stanley  Armstrong,  who  left  Chicago  on  foot  ten 
days  ago,  for  the  West,  and  I  am  willing  to  pay  one 
hundred  dollars  for  the  job. 

"  Edmund  Stranleigh. 
"  White's  Hotel,  Bleachers." 

"  There,",  said  Stranleigh,  passing  over  the  sheet 
to  the  operator,  "  you  show  that  to  our  inquisitive 
friend  Ricketts,  but  don't  send  it  over  the  line." 

Stranleigh  slept  that  night  at  White's  Hotel, 
and  shortly  after  breakfast  next  mommg  the 
telegraph  clerk  came  across  with  a  very  satisfactory 
telegram  from  New  York.    The  sender  could  not 
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positively  predict  the  findinr^  of  Annstrong.  but 
anticipated  no  difficulty  in  the  task. 

Stranleigh  paid  his  biU  at  the  hotel,  ordered 
out  his  horse,  and  trotted  off  towards  the  ranch. 
He  saw  no  more  of  Ricketts.  who.  if  on  any  trail, 
was  following  the  wrong  one. 

Dusk  had  fallen  as  he  was  about  to  emerge  into 
the  clearing  which  in  daylight  would  have  afforded 
hun  a  sight  of  Armstrong's  house.    Suddenly  and 
stealthily  he  was  surrounded  by  six  anned  men. 
and  the  voice  of  Jim  Dean  broke  the  stillness.' 
"  Good  evening.  Mr.  Stranleigh.    I  must  ask  you 
to  get  down  from  your  horse." 
"Willingly."   repUed   the   rider.     "I  confess   I 

have   had    .mough    equestrian    exercise    for    one 
day." 

"  We  have  supper  ready  for  you  at  the  bunk 
house." 

"Why  at  the  bunk  .house?  I  am  perfectly 
satBfied  with  the  fare  that  Mr.  Armstrong's  famfly 
provides." 

"  We'd  like  a  little  conversation  with  you,  and  the 
conversation  must  take  place  in  private."  • 
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"  In  that  case,  Mr.  Dean,  you  could  hardly  find 
a  better  spot  than  this." 

"  We're  a  kindly  set  of  chaps,  and  couldn't  think 
of  keeping  a  hungry  man  out  here." 

"  But  I'm  not  very  hungry.    I  took  a  pocketful 
of  sandwiches  with  me  from  the  tavern." 

"  Nevertheless,  you  are  coming  with  us.  either 
peaceably,  or  by  forfce.  whichever  you  choose." 

"Oh,  quite  willingly,  of  course.  I  should  be 
ungrateful  if  I  gave  you  any  unnecessary  trouble, 
while  accepting  your  hospitality.  I  may  add  that 
I  am  unarmed,  so  if  you  keep  your  guns  in  readiness 
you  need  fear  no  reprisal  on  my  part." 

"  That's  all  right,"  responded  Jim.    «  We're  not 

easay  scared,  but  are  prepared  to  protect  ourselves 

should  you  try  any  funny  business." 

"  Is  Peter  going  to  take  my  horse  to  the  farm  ?  " 

"  Sure ;  your  horse  will  be  put  in  its  old  quarters, 

and  will  be  well  taken  care  of." 

"  Then  I  should  be  glad  if  Peter  would  oblige  me 
by  telling  Miss  Armstrong  that  I  have  arrived  safely, 
and  will  give  her  an  account  of  my  journey  when 
next  I  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  her." 
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"  I'm  afraid  Peter  can't  carry  any  messages  • 
indeed,  it's  not  at  aU  necessary.    I've  told  Miss 
Armstrong  that  your  horse  will  be  brought  back' 
and  that  I  saw  you  off  on  the  east-bound  train, 
which  is  quite  true.    You've  brought  back  the  horse.' 
and  you  did  go  east  on  the  train.     Miss  Armstrong 
thinks  you  have  become  tired  of  waiting  for  her 
father,  and  that  you've  gone  either  to  Chicago  or 
New  York." 

"  Am  I  to  regard  myself  as  your  prisoner,  then  ?  " 

"  Prisoner  is  an  ugly  word,  and  we  are  not  entitled 

to  call  ourselves  gaolers,  but  if  you  wouldn't  mind 

looking  on  it  in  that  way,  it's  all  the  same  to  us." 

"Well,  truthful  Jim.   I'm  your  man  in  every 

sense  of  the  word.    Let  us  begin  our  amicable 

journey.    I  yearn  for  the  bunk  house." 

"  You  will  keep  silent  ?  No  shouting  or  calling 
for  help  ?  There's  no  help  to  be  had  anyhow,  and 
a  noise  would  merely  alarm  the  women." 

"  I  recognise  the  necessity  for  silence,  and  I  shall 
make  no  outcry.  Indeed,  my  whole  future  conduct 
while  with  you  will  be  governed  by  the  strictest 
secrecy.    When  I  get  tired  of  the  bunk  house  I 
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shall  merely  cut  all  your  throats  whfle  you  ar« 
asleep,  and  wfll  do  it  in  the  quietest  and  gentlest 
manner." 

Jim  laughed. 

"  I  guess  we  can  take  care  of  our  throats,  but  I'm 
much  obliged  for  the  suggestion,  which  may  come  in 
handy  if  you  get  funny,  as  I  said  before." 

They  reached  the'  bunk  house  by  a  circuitous 
route.  A  fine  fire  of  logs  was  blazing  on  the  ample 
hearth,  for  even  in  summer  a  fire  was  good  to  look 
at  when  night  came  on.  at  that  elevation. 

When  Stranleigh  sat  down  to  supper,  he  regretted 
more  than  ever  the  civilised  fare  of  the  farm  house 
The  menu  was  rough,  but  plentiful,  and  they  all 
sat  together  at  the  long  table.    A  meal  was  a 
serious  event,  and  they  partook  of  it  in  silence 
It  was  evident  that  the  men  were  going  to  adopt 
full  precautions,  for  whUe  they  supped  one  of  them 
sat  by  the  door,  a  rifle  over  his  knees.    He  came  n. 
for  the  second  course,  and  another  took  his  place 
After  the  table  was  cleared,  they  all  sat  round  the 
^ig  fire,  and  smoked. 
Remembfering  that  the  best  tobacco  in  the  world 
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came  from  the  south-east  of  their  country,  the  aroma 
of  the  weed  they  had  chosen  was  not  as  grateful  to 
Stranleigh's  nostrils  as  might  have  been  expected, 
so  partly  for  good  fellowship,  and  partly  for  his  own 
protection,  he  presented  each  with  a  fine  Havana 
cigar,  such  as  would  be  welcomed  in  a  London  club, 
where  pipes  are  not  permitted.    The  men  amiably 
accepted  this  contribution,  but  each  put  the  cigar 
in  his  pocket  against  a  future  occasion,  and  went  on 
with  his  pipe.    Cheap  as  was  the  tobacco  they  were 
using,  it  was  naturally  scarce  among  men  who  had 
received  no  money  for  some  months. 

"I  don't  wish  to  appear  unduly  inquisitive," 
began  their  guest,  "  but  now  that  we  have  all  night 
before  us,  would  you  mind  teUing  me  why  I  am 
thus  taken  charge  of  by  strangers  on  whom  I  have 
no  claim  ? " 

"  There  are  several  reasons,"  replied  Jim.  who 
was  always  the  spokesman  for  the  company,  "and 
we  are  quite  willing  to  mention  them.  You  appear 
to  be  a  person  of  some  intelligence " 

"  Thanks,"  interjected  Stranleigh. 

Jim  went  on,  unheeding  the  interruption-"  and 
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so  perhaps  you  know  that  we  suspect  you  of  being 
in  cohoots  with  Ricketts." 
"  Does  •  cohoots '  mean  co-partnership  ?  " 
"  Something  of  that  sort.    You  partly  persuaded 
us  that  wasn't  so.  but  I  followed  you  to  make  sure. 
Perhaps  you  remember  that  I  caught  you  coming  out 
from  Ricketts'  office.  ^  You  made  for  that  office  the 
moment  you  reached  Bleachers."^ 
"  Pardon  me.  but  I  went  first  to  the  hotel." 
"Yes;    and  you  enquired  there  where  Ricketts 
hung  out." 

"  Certainly ;  but  that's  in  my  favour.    It  showed 
that  so  far  from  being  in  the  employ  of  the  lawyer. 
I  didn't  even  know  where  he  lived." 
"  It  was  a  good  bluff." 

"  It's  very  circumstantial  evidence  of  my  innocence. 
But  for  the  sake  of  argument.  I  wiU  admit  that  I 
am  in  '  cohoots.'  as  you  call  it.  with  the  estimable 
Ricketts.    What  next  ?  " 

"  The  next  thing  is  that  you  learnt  from  Miss 
Armstrong  of  our  intention  to  go  into  Bleachers 
and  shoot  up  the  town,  including  Ricketts  " 
"That  is 
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••  You  didn't  like  the  plan  and  said  so." 

"  That  also  is  correct." 

"  You  said  it  should  be  stopped,  not  knowing 
the  ways  of  this  country." 

"  Certainly.  Desirable  as  may  be  the  shooting  up 
of  Bleachers,  the  odds  are  too  strongly  against  you." 

"  Oh.  we'll  chance  that.  But  the  next  thing  you 
do  is  to  put  your  funny  clothes  on.  get  out  your  horse, 
and  ride  directly  to  Mr.  Ricketts.  You  are  aii 
informer." 

"An  informer  is  always  a  despicable  character. 
Mr.  Dean.  What's  the  next  item  in  the  indictment  ?  "' 

"  Don't  you  think  that's  enough  ?  Men  have  been 
hanged  for  less.  An  informer  is  the  most  poisonous 
wretch  in  the  world  except  a  horse  thief." 

"  Then  I  am  in  danger  of  being  hanged  ?  " 

"  You  sure  are." 

"  Isn't  theie  any  way  in  which  I  can  compound 
my  felony  ?  " 

•*  Well.  I  don't  quite  know  what  confounding  a 
felony  is.  but  you're  the  sleekest  feUow  I  ever  met. 
and  if  you  think  you  can  palaver  us  to  let  you  go' 
you've  made  the  mistake  of  your  life. " 
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"  I  d»uldn't  think  of  ,tt«nptiBg  .uch  .  thing. 

I  »m  meidy  endeavcniring  to  diKover  your  ,tate  ol 
mmd.    You-re  .trong  on  muscle,  Jim,  and  I  admi« 
your  build,  but  I'm  begim,ing  to  doubt  whether  your 
bram  equals  your  frame.    There  was  a  time  when 
your  equipment  would  have  been  victorious,  but 
Uiose  day,  are  long,  since  past.    Nowaday,  ifs 
bnun  that  win,  tvtrytme.  and  m  eve^r  countnr. 
Physttal  force  has  had  to  give  way  before  it.  Jimmy, 
my  boy,  you're  out  of  date." 

"  ^"*°  ™''  P^  «»  Mp  you  any."  Mid  Dean 
evKleaUy   amioyed    by    the«    ,trictu.es   on    hii 
mentality. 

"  Perhaps  it  won't,  but  if  there  was  a  corresponding 
bram  in  your  head.  I'd  appeal  to  it.  and  probably 
win.     Are  aU  your  men  here  as  stupid  as  you 
Jim  ? "  ^  y  ". 

Jim  rose  up  from  his  chair,  a  forbidding  frown 
on  his  brow. 

"  Look  here,  stranger."  he  caUed  out.  «  I've  had 
enough  of  that  line  of  talk." 

"Oh  no.  you  haven't.  Please  sit  down.  This 
line  of  talk  is  only  begimiing.  and  I  say.  Jim.  lay 
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wide  that  pipe,  and  smoke  the  Havana  cigar. 
It  Will  put  reason  into  your  head  if  anything  will." 
Some  of  the  company  laughed,  and  Jim  sat  down, 
seeing  that  his  opponent  failed  to  show  any  fear 
at  his  captors'  threatening  attitude.    He  tried  to 
change  the  couise  of  the  conversation  into  a  less 
personal  channel. 

"  You  see.  Mr.  Stranleigh.  we're  short  on  tobacco 
and  1  want  to  keep  this  cigar  until  to-morrow. 
I  can  tell  by  the  smell  it's  a  good  one." 

"That's  all  right."  said  Stranleigh.  "I  have 
plenty  more  of  them  down  at  the  house,  and  when 
they  are  finished.  I'll  telegraph  east  for  a  fresh 
supply.  If  you  wiU  letmeknowyourfavourite brand 
of  tobacco,  ru  order  a  ton  of  it  at  the  same  time." 
For  a  moment  Jim's  eyes  twinkled,  then  they 
narrowed  into  their  usual  caution. 

"Was  that  what  you  meant  by  confusing  a 
penalty?  WeU.  stranger,  it  doesn't  go  here.  We 
ain't  to  be  bought,  even  by  a  ton  of  tobacco." 

"  I  hadn't  thought  of  either  buying  or  bribing  you  " 
said  Stranleigh.  "  therefore  we  will  get  back  to  our 
origmal  subject,  the  difference  between  brain  and 
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muscle.    I  see  here  on  the  table  a  pack  of  cards 
in  a  deplorably  greasy  condition.    If  you  were  play- 
ing a  game  with  an   opponent  who  was  beating 
you,  would  you  shoot  him  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  promptly  replied  Jim,  "  if  I  found  he  was 
cheating." 

"  Whereupon  his  friends  would  lynch  you." 

"  A  cheater  hasn't  any  friends." 

"  Jim,  I  shouldn't  like  to  sit  down  to  a  game  with 
you.    You  would  shoot  first,  and  think  afterwards, 
while  I.  being  unarmed,  should  be  at  a  disadvantage! 
That,  indeed,  is  just  what  you  are  doing  now.    If 
you  succeed  in  holding  me  here  you  wiU  spoil  my 
game.    What  I  propose  to  do  is  not  to  attack 
Ricketts  with  a  gun,  but  to  learn  his  style  of  play, 
and   beat  him  at  it.    Any  confomided  fool  can 
shoot  off  a  gun ;   there's  no  credit  in  that.    It's  a 
coward's  trick." 

"  You  say  we'U  spoU  your  game.  You  may  bet 
your  life  we  will.    You  daren't  tell  us  what  it  is." 

"  Oh  yes.  I  dare,  because  I  have  a  trick  that  will 
quite  delude  you." 

"  I  know  you'll  try  to  do  that." 
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"Exactly.    WeU,  my  trick  is  to  teU  the  truth 
The  situation  is  very  simple.    That  morning  when 

|rom  the  pit  mouth  you  warned  me  off  the  premises. 
I  found  Miss  Annstrong  very  much  worried  because 
she  had  learned  of  your  intention  to  shoot  up  the 
town,  and  codd  not  persuade  you  to  abandon  so 
foolBh  a  project.    It  then  became  my  duty  to 
present  you  doing  what  you  proposed." 
"  Do  you  thmk  you  can  .'  " 
"Of  course;   I  knew  it   was  no  use  attempt- 
■ng  to  reason  with  you,  so  the  instant  necessity  was 
to  get  one  man  of  common  sense  to  counteract  the 
stupidity  of  the  bunk  house.    That  I  set  out  to  do 
I  rode  to  Bleachers,  caUed  on  Lawyer  Ricketts,  paid 
hm.  five  dollars  down  for  whatever  knowledge  he 
could  give  me  concerning  the  whereabouts  of  Mr 
Annstrong.    He  could  give  me  none  that  I  did  not 
already  possess.    He  kept  the  five  dollars,  though 
You  saw  me  go  off  to  the  tram.    I  merely  went 
to  the  next  town,  to  do  some  telegraphtog  that  might 
be  more  or  less  secret  from  Ricketts.    A  detective 
agency  will  find  Mr.  Armstrong,  and  hand  hto, 
two  hundred  dollars,  asking  hhn  at  the  same  tm,e 
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to  make  for  home  by  the  earliest  train.    Then,  vnless 
I'm  much  mistaken,  Mr.  Armstrong  wiU  ^  the 
idiocy  of  what  you  propose,  and  will  prevent  you 
from  carrying  out  your  scheme. " 

Jim  pondered  over  this  announcement  for  some 
minutes.    At  last  he  broke  the  silence. 

"  What  you  say  may  be  true,  but  I  don't  believe 
a  word  of  it.  It's  more  likely  Ricketts  is  yo«-  boss, 
and  you  went  in  to  report  to  him  and  tell  him  what  we 
intended  to  do.  Then  he'll  see  that  Bleachers  is 
prepared  to  meet  us." 

"Yes;  that  would  be  a  simple  way  of  turning 
the  trick.  There  are  good  points  about  it,  but  it 
happens  not  to  be  my  way,  as  you  wiU  learn  in  a 
few  days  when  Mr.  Armstrong  returns." 

Again  Jim  meditated  for  a  while,  and  finaUy  rose, 
walked  to  the  further  end  of  the  room,  and  engaged 
for  some  minutes  in  earnest  cogitation  with  his 
feUows.  carried  on  in  tones  so  low  that  Stranleigh 
could  not  hear.  Resuming  his  seat,  he  spoke  with 
deliberation — 

"  You  want  us  to  believe  that  you  are  a  friend  of 
Mr.  Armstrong  ?  " 
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"  I  don't  care  whether  you  believe  it  or  not     I 

can  hardJy  be  a  friend  of  Stanley  Armstrong,  because 
I've  never  seen  him." 

"  Well,  well  put  your  good  intentions  to  the  test 
When  Mr.  Armstrong  gets  here,  he  will  have  no 
money.  Stony  broke,  that's  what  he  is.  Now 
unless  we  shoot  'em  up  in  Bleachers  when  they  try 
to  sell  his  place,  Armstrong  will  lose  it.  We  take 
it  you  are  a  rich  man.  Will  you  promise  to  lend  him 
enough  money  to  hold  this  ranch,  and  run  the 
mine  ?  " 

•'  No ;    I  won't."  said  Stranleigh,  with  decision. 

"  All  right.  Then  you  stay  here  until  you  cough 
up  tliat  cash.  Even  if  Armstrong  comes,  he  will 
never  know  you're  here,  because  we  shaU  tell  him 
that  you've  gone  East.  Nobody  else  knows  where 
you  are.  so  there  isn't  any  chance  of  a  search  being 
made."  ® 

"  This  is  rank  brigandage."  remarked  Stranleigh. 

"  I  guess  that's  the  right  title,  but  a  man  who 
brags  so  much  of  his  brains  as  you  do.  ought  to  see 
that  If  we're  ready  to  shoot  up  a  town,  we  won't  stop 
at  such  a  trifle  as  brigandage." 
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"That's  so.  And  now,  gentlemen.  I'm  tired 
after  my  long  journey,  and  I  think  we've 
talked  a  great  deal  to  very  little  purpose,  so 
if  you'U  show  me  what  bunk  I  am  to  occupy, 
rn  turn  in." 

"  There  are  six  unused  bunks,  Mr.  Stranleigh,  and 
you  can  take  your  choice.  There's  nothing  mean 
about  us." 

Stranleigh  made  his  selection,  and  rough  as  the 
accommodation  was,  he  slept  as  soundly  as  ever 
he  had  done  in  his  London  palace,  or  his  luxurious 
yacht. 

Although  the  Earl  of  Stranleigh  was  naturally 
an  indolent  man,  the  enforced  rest  of  the  next  few 
days  grew  very  irksome.    He  had   expected  the 
guard  set  over  him  to  relax  as  time  went  on,  but 
this  was  not  the  case.    The  genial  Jim  saw  to  that, 
and  it  was  soon  evident  to  Stranleigh  that  Dean 
ruled  his  company  with  an  iron  hand.    Such  casual 
examination  of  the  premises  as  he  was  able  to  make 
impressed  him  more  and  more  with  the  difficulty 
of  escape.     Had  the  structure  been  built  of  logs, 
there  might  have  been  some  hope,  but   the   im- 
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perv,o«sness  of  the  thick  stone  waUs  was  evident  to 
the  most  stupid  examiner.    The  place  ,va,  lit  in  day- 
time by  two  slits,  one  at  each  gable,  which  were  with- 
ont  panes,  and  narrow,  so  that  they  might  as  mnch 
as  possible  keep  out  the  rain.    No  man  could  creep 
through,  even  if  he  could  reach  the  height  at  which 
they  were  placed.     During  the  day  the  stout  door 
fit  to  encounter  a  battering  ram,  was  open,  but  a 
guard  sat  constantly  at  the  sill,  with  a  rifle  across 
h«  knees.    At  night  it  was  strongly  locked.    Stran- 
Ie«h  was  handicapped  by  the  fact  that  heretofore 
he   had  never  been  required   to  think   out  any 
drfScult  problem  for  himself.     He  had  merely  to 
give  the  order,  and  other  people  did  his  thinking 
for  hmi,  and  when  a  plan  was  formed,  there  were 
others   to  carry  it  out,  being  weU  paid  for  doing 
so.    Thus  it  happened   that  the  means  of  escape 
were  so  obvious  that  a  ten  year  old  boy  might  have 
discovered  them. 

Each  evening  passed  very  pleasantly,  for  Stran- 
leigh  was  a  good  storyteller,  and  had  many  inter 
estmg  tales  to  relate.     In  spite  of  the  fact  that  hi 
gaolers  were  unanimous  in  their  opinion  th-t  Stran 
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leigh  was  a  useless  encumbrance  upon  earth,  they 
began  rather  to  like  him.  One  night  Stranleigh 
asked  Jim  if  anything  had  yet  been  heard  of  Mr. 
Armstrong,  and  Dean,  after  hesitating  a  moment, 
replied  that  there  was  so  far  no  news  of  him  or 
from  him. 

"  I'm  sorry  for  An;»strong,"  said  Stranleigh,  more 
as  if  talking  to  himself  than  to  anyone  else.  «  Poor 
feUow,  away  from  home  aU  this  time,  and 
yet  compelled  to  support  six  stalwart  loafere 
without  commonsense  enough  to  do  the  obvious 
thing." 

"  What  is  the  obvious  thing  ?  "  asked  Dean. 
"  Why,  to  work,  of  course.    There's  your  mine  • 
you've  got  plenty  of  dynamite  to  go  on  with,  and 
yet  you  lounge  about   here  not  earning  enough 
to  keep  yourselves  in  tobacco.     If  there  is  silver 
in  that  hole,  you  could  by  this   time   have  had 
enough   out  to  buy  the   ranch   and  furnish  your 
own  working  capital.     You  say  you  are  partners 
in  the   scheme,    but  you    seem  to    be  merely  a 
blunderheaded  lot  of  hired  men,  determined  not  to 
do  any  work." 
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Jim  answered  with  acerbity— 
"  If  you  weren't  a  fool  you'd  know   we'd  gone 
already  as  far  as  hand  work  can  go.     We  need  a 
steam  engine  and  a  crusher." 

"  A  steam  engine  ?  "  echoed  Stranleigh.    "  What 
on  earth  would  you  have  to  pay  for  coal,  with  railway 
haulage,  and  the  cost  of  getting  it  out  here  from  the 
Ime  ?    Why.  right  there,  rushing  past  you,  is  all  the 
power  you  need.    You've  only  to  make  a  water- 
wheel,  with  a  straight  log,  thrown  across  the  falls 
as  axle,  and  there  you  are.    Pioneers  have  done 
that  sort  of  thing  since  civilisation  began,  and  here 
you  don't  need  even  to  build  a  dam." 

Jim  was  about  to  make  an  angiy  retort  when  the 
company  were  scattered  by  a  roar  and  a  heavy  faU 
of  soot  on  the  log  fire.    The  chimney  was  ablaze,  but 
that  didn't  matter  in  the  least,  as  the  house  was 
fireproof.     In  a  short  time  the  flames  had  died  out. 
and  the  party  gathered  round  the  fire  once  more. 
"  WeU."  said  Jim,  "  go  on  with  your  pretty  advice." 
Stranleigh  replied  dreamily,  gazing  into  the  fire. 
"  Oh.  well.  I  think  my  advice  doesn't  amount  to 
much,  as  you  hinted.    It  is  none  of  my  affair.    You 
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are  a  most  capable  body  of  men.  I  have  no  doubt, 
only  the  fact  has  been  concealed  from  me  up  to  date. 
I  find  I  am  developing  the  vice  of  talking  too  much, 
so  I'm  going  to  turn  in.    Good-night  1  " 

But  the  fall  of  soot  had  suggested  to  Stranleigh  a 
method  of  escape. 


VII.— THE  END  OF  THE  CONTEST. 


A  WOOD  fire  is  an  evanescent  thing,  having  none  of 
the  calm  determination  of  coal  combustion.    A 
wood  fire  requires  constant  replenishing,  and  that 
in  the  bunk  house  did  not  receive  this  attention. 
When  the  men.  tired  with  doing  nothing,  overcome 
by  the  lassitude  enduring  an  empty  day  had  caused, 
turned  into  sleep,  the  wood  fire,  left  to  itself, crumbled 
into  a  heap  of  ashes.    The  guarding  of  Stranleigh 
became    more   perfunctory   as    time   passed.    He 
proved  to  be  a  model  prisoner,  and  usually  the 
sentinel  at  the  door  fell  into  peaceful  slumber  as 
night  wore  on.    On  the  particular  evening  Stran- 
leigh chose  for  his  attempt.  Jim  Dean  sat  on  the  chair 
against  the  door.    Jkn's  jaw  worked  so  niuch  during 
the  day,  he  talked   so  incessantly,  emptying  his 
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mind  of  aU  it  contained,  that  he  was  naturaUy 
exhausted  when  his  turn  for  watching  came.  Each 
of  the  men  slumbered  more  or  less  soundly  at  his 
post,  but  the  confident  Jim  outdid  them  all.  so 
Stranleigh  selected  him  as  the  man  destined  to  hold 
the  empty  bag. 

It  was  two  hours  a!fter  midnight  when  his  lordship 
slipped  down  from  his  bunk.    The  fire  had  long 
since  gone  out.  and  the  stone  chimney  was  reasonably 
cool.    The  climbing  of  that  ample  flue  presented  no 
difficulty  to  an  athletic  young  man  who  in  his 
time  had    ascended   the  Matterhom.    The  inside 
of  the    chimney    offered  to    the  amateur  sweep 
walls  of  rough  stone,  which  projected   here  and 
there,   forming    an   effective,    if   unequal    ladder. 
He     attained,    the    top    with     such    ease   that 
he    wondered    he     had     remained     so    long    a 
prisoner.     Descending    the  roof   silently,    he    let 
himself   down    to   the    top  of  the    lean-to  which 
acted  as  kitchen  and  supply   store,   and   dropped 
from  that  elevation  lightly  to  the  ground.     It  was 
a  night  of  clear  moonlight,  and  Stranleigh  smiled 
to  think  how  nearly  he  must  represent  the  popular 
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idea  of  the  devil,  covered  as  he  was  with  soot  from 
head  to  foot. 

He  made  directly  down  the  hiU  to  the  farm  house 
by  the  stream,  and  risked  a  few  minutes  of  time  in 
washing  his  face  in  the  rapid  current.    He  now  took 
off  his  boots,  the  better  to  enact  the  part  of  burglar. 
The  doors  of  the  house,  he  knew,  were  never  locked. 
First  he  secured  his  favourite  magazine  rifle  and  a 
large  quantity  of  cartridges,  then  as.  after  aU.  he  was 
entitled  to  the  board  he  paid  for.  he  penetrated  softly 
to  the  kitchen.    Here  he  secured  a  couple  of  loaves  of 
bread  and  a  cooked  ham.  together  with  some  other 
things  he  wanted,  including  a  supply  of  tobacco, 
and  thus  overloaded  as  he  had  rarely  been  in  his  life' 
before,  he  stole  softly  outside,  slipped  his  feet  into 
his  boots,  and  slowly  climbed  the  hill  to  the  sUver 
cavern.    Depositing  within  his  goods  and    hattels, 
he  examined  his  store  carefully  to  learn  whether  there 
was  anything  more  he  needed  to  stand  a  siege. 

Bright  as  was  the  moonlight  outside,  the  cavern 
was  pitch  dark,  so  Stranleigh  determined  on  another 
expedition  to  the  house,  and  he  brougl  t  back  a 
bunch  of  candles'and  an  armful  of  bedcl  thes. 
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"  Now  for  the  night's  work,"  he  said  to  himself, 
and  having  lit  a  candle,  which  he  placed  at  the 
remote  end  of  the  cave,  he  began  picking  up  stones, 
and  with  them  building  a  wall  across  the  mouth  of 
the  pit.  No  Roman  wall  was  ever  built  with  such 
care,  and  no  Roman  wall  ever  contained  within 
itself  such  possibilities  of  wholesale  obliteration, 
because  the  structure  was  intersticed  with  sticks  of 
dynamite,  which  Stranleigh  carried  with  the  most 
cautious  tenderness  from  the  rear  to  the  front  of 
the  cavern.  When  his  task  was  completed  the 
moon  had  gone  down,  and  the  misty,  luminous  grey 
of  the  eastern  sky  betokened  the  approach  of  dawn. 
The  young  man  was  thoroughly  tired,  and  with 
a  sigh  of  relief  he  stretched  himself  out  on  the 
bedclothes  he  had  brought  from  the  house. 

The  early  sun  shining  on  his  face  awakened  him. 
He  knew  from  experience  that  the  bunk  house  men 
were  not  afflicted  witL  the  vice  of  early  rising. 
There  was  no  aperture  in  their  habitation,  unless  the 
door  was  open,  through  which  the  sun  might  shine 
upon  them.  He  was  therefore  not  surprised  that 
no  one  was   visible   anywhere  near  the  sleeping 
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quarte,.  So  he  breakiasted  in  peace,  alternating 
slices  of  bread  with  slices  of  ham.  thus  constructing 
some  admirable  sandwiches. 

A  providential  jug,  which  doubtless  in  its  time 
had  contained  whisky,  was  one  of  the  utensils  left 
when  the  mine  was  abandoned.    Stranleigh  took 
«>«.  and  stepping  over  the  dangerous  wall,  filled 
.t  a„^  or  four  times  at  the  rushing  cataract,  rinsing 
out  an  „d.catio„  of  its  former  use.    He  brought  rt 
back,  filled  with  very  clear  and  cold  water.    He 
could  not  help  thmklng  as  he  returned  what  an 
excdlent  pUce  the  waterfaU  would  be  for  the  washing 
of  d^hes,  if  a  person  ran  the  ri^  of  standing  upon 
spray^irenched,  sUppery  rock  ledges. 

Stranleigh  sat  down  where  he  could  see  the  enemy's 
quarters,  and  carefuUy  examined  his  rifle,  assured 
hm.self  that  the  magazine  was  full,  then  with  the 
weapon  over  his  knees  in  the  fashion  adopted  by  his 
recent  gaolers,  watched  the  bmk  house  patientlv 
wfahing  he  had  a  monung  paper  to  while  away  the 

The  laggard  sentmel  was  the  first  to  rouse  hinself 
The  broad  door  opened,  and  Jim  Dean,  palpably 
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bewUdered.  stepped  out.  With  hand  shading  his  eyes 
he  minutely  examined  the  landscape,  slowly  turn- 
ing his  head  from  left  to  right  as  he  scrutinised  the 
distant  horizon  and  the  ground  intervening.  Stran- 
leigh.  kneeling,  rested  his  rifle  on  the  top  of  the  wall, 
and  as  Jim's  left  ear,  a  rather  prominent  feature, 
became  fully  visible,  the  young  man  fired. 

Jim's  action  instantaneously  verified  the  Indian 
romances  of  Stranleigh's  youth.  He  sprang  clear 
up  into  the  air  and  clapped  a  hand  upon  his  wounded 
ear.  He  was  at  that  moment  .the  most  astonished 
man  on  the  western  hemisphere.  His  first  instinct 
being  to  bolt  for  cover,  he  did  so  without  pausing  to 
close  the  door,  which  opened  outwards,  and  this 
broad  piece  of  woodwork  now  offered  a  much  more 
prominent  target  than  Jim's  ear  had  done  a  moment 
before. 

Stranleigh,  exercising  a  care  that  seemed  un- 
necessary with  so  big  a  target,  fired  out  the  cart- 
ridges of  his  magazine,  then  immediately  restocked 
it,  and  shot  away  the  second  charge.  Putting  in  a 
third  load,  he  sat  there  with  his  customary  non- 
chdance,  awaiting  the  turn  of  events.    In  that  clear 
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atmosphere,  and  with  his  sharp  vision,  he  saw  that 
he  had  accomplished  his  intention,  and  had  punctured 
the  letter  -  S  "  on  the  panel  of  the  open  door. 

Meanwhile,  there  was  commotion  in  the  bunk 
house.  The  first  sharp  report,  accompanied  by 
Jim's  yeU.  woke  every  man  within.  The  sub- 
sequent fusilade  engendered  a  belief  that  the  enemy 
was  in  possession  of  a  Maxim  gun,  and  brought 

every  man    to   the  floor,  thankful  that   he   was 

under   better  cover  than  if  he  stood  behind  the 

door,  through  the  panel  of  which  all  the  bullets 

had  penetrated. 

k  "  How  did  he  escape  ?  "  demanded  one,  addressing 

Jim,  who  was  holding  his  left  hand  to  his  ear. 

^^  "  I  don't  know,"  said  the  wounded  man  ruefully. 

"  You  can  search  me." 
"Seems  from  that   shooting   that  we'd   better 

search  outside.    What  in   the  fiend's  name  made 

him  batter  the  door  ?  " 

"  Sorry  he  left  us.  I  suppose,"  muttered  Dean, 
grimly.  "  Knocking  because  he  wanted  to  come  in 
again." 

"  How  did  he  get  his  gun  ?  " 
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"  Hanged  if  I  know,"  said  the  questioned  man. 
impatiently. 

"  But  you  were  on  guard.    You  ought  to  know 
something  about  it." 

"Look  here."  said  Jim.    "There's  no  use  in 
talking.  He  got  out  some  way,  and  he's  got  his  gun 
some  way.    He's  holding  us  up,  and  we  must  make 
terms  with  him." 
**  But  where  is  he  ?  " 

"  I  teU  you  I  don't  know  !    The  bullet  came  from 

the  direction  of  the  mine.    Now,  one  of  you  boys 

throw  up  your  hands,  and  go  outside  and  hail  him." 

At  this  command,  Jim  met  the  firet  rebellion 

against  his  authority. 

"  Go  outside  yourself.    It  is  you  who  have  brought 
all   this   upon   us.    You   shot   him   through   the 
shoulder ;  you  proposed  capturing  him.  and  it  was 
you  who  fell  asleep  last  ni^ht  and  let  him  escape." 
Jim  did  not  combat  their  charges. 
"  All  right,"  he  said.    "  I'U  go  out,  and  you  sit 
hero  and  shiver  while  I  enjoy  a  little  conversation 
with  him." 

Raising  his  hands  above  his  head.  Dean  stepped 
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across  the  threshold  into  the  open,  and  stood  like 
an  oriental  about  to  begin  his  prayers.  He 
saw  at  once  the  wall  that  had  been  built  during 
the  night,  and  then  caught  sight  of  Stranieigh 
standing  behind  it.  Pulling  out  a  white  hand- 
kerchief, and  waving  it.  Dean  proceeded  towards 
the  mine. 

"  Have  you  got  a  revolver  ?  "  shouted  Stranieigh. 
"  No,"  answered  Dean. 

"  Then  put  down  your  hands,  and  approach  as  a 
Christian  should." 

Jim  obeyed. 

"  Now  stand  where  you  are."  said  Stranieigh.  when 
the  other  was  within  four  or  five  yards  of  the  wall. 
"  I  jee  your  ear  is  bleeding.  That  was  rather  a  neat 
shot  of  mine,  don't  you  think  ?  " 

"  It  was,"  admitted  Dean,  without  enthusiasm. 

"  WTien  you  shot  at  my  shoulder,  you  had  a  bigger 
mark." 

"  Oh.  not  so  very  much."  growled  Dean.  "  My 
ears  are  celebrated  for  their  size." 

"  You'd  better  wrap  it  up  in  this  handkerchief," 
commented  Stranieigh,  rolling  it  up  in  a  ball,  and 
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flinging  it  towards  Jim.    The  wounded  man  tied 
it  round  his  voluminous  ear. 

"And  now."  said  Stranleigh.  "get  through  with 
your  parley  as  soon  as  possible,  then  go  to  Miss  Arm- 
strong, who  will  very  expertly  attend  to  your  hurt. 
But  in  order  to  win  the  privilege  of  surgical  treat- 
ment, you  must  recolgnise  that  you  are  a  prisoner." 
"  A  prisoner  ?  "  echoed  Dean. 
"  Certainly.    You  must  give  me  your  word  you  will 
say  nothing  to  Miss  Armstrong  to  show  that  I  have 
had  a  hand  in  the  game.    Make  whatever  excuse 
you  like  for  the  disaster,  and  then  get  back  to  the 
bunk  house,  teU  your  fellows  the  condition  of  the 
game  as  far  as  we  have  gone.    I  will  allow  you  five 
minutes  after  your  return    j  show  those  chaps  the 
letter  '  S  '  I  have  perforated  in  the  door.    They  are 
a  very  unbelieving  lot,  and  I  wish  to  gain  their 
affection  and  respect.    Without  hurting  anybody 
I  mean  to  prove  that  I  am  a  dead  shot.    I'm  well  pro- 
visioned here,  and  prepared  to  stand  a  siege.    Until 
Mr.  Armstrong  returns,  not  one  of  you  will  be 
allowed  outside  the  cMlet.    Don't  be  misled  by  the 
fact  that  you  outnumber  me  six  to  one.    I  hold  a 
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magazine  rifle,  possess  an  ample  supply  of  ammuni- 
tion.  and  have  just  given  evidence  of  the  rapidity 
with  which  reloading  can  be  performed." 

"Yes,"  said  Dean,  meditatively,  "your  position 
would  be  bull  strong  and  hog  tight,  if  you  had  a  chum 
with  you  who  could  shoot  as  well  as  you  do.    But 
as  It  is,  you've  nobody  to  relieve  you,  and  a  man  must 
sleep.    It  will  only  take  one  of  us  to  defeat  you 
We've  no  magazine  rifles  and  don't  need  none. 
I'll  undertake  the  job  myself." 
"  How  do  you  propose  to  do  it  ?  " 
"  That  would  be  telling,"  said  Jim.  craftily. 
"  Why  not  ?  "  answered  Stranleigh.    "  I'm  placing 
my  cards  on  the  table.    Why  don't  you  do  the  same  ? 
I'm  not  yearning  for  war  and  bloodshed,  but  have 
maugurated  a  sort  of  Hague  tribmial.    There  were 
two  thmgs  I  determined  to  accomplish  when  I  broke 
jail.    I  hope  that  wounded  ear  hasn't  impaired  your 
hearing,  so  that  you  may  listen  with  attention.    It's 
always  as  well  to  know  what  your  enemy  desires." 
"  I'ni  listening."  said  Jim. 

"  The  first  thing  was  to  shoot  you  through  the 
leg  or  the  arm  or  the  ear,  choosing  some  spot  that 
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was  not  vital.    This  in  return  for  your  shooting  me. 
One  good  turn  deserves  another,  yo  j  know.    That 
part  of  my  programme  I  have  accomplished." 
"  What's  the  other  part  ?  " 
"  The  second  is  to  keep  you  gentlemen  in  prison 
just  as  long  as  you  kept  me  in  prison.    One  good 
imprisonment  deserves  another.    Now  will  you  tell 
me  what  you  intend  to  do  ?  " 
"  No ;   I  won't." 

"That's  mean   of  you.   Jim;    secretive,   over- 
cautious and  that  sort  of  thing.     I'm  not  so  chaiy 
and  so  wiU  give  you  the  information.    There  are  only 
two  portions  of  the  night  during  which  you  can  come 
out  unnoticed ;   before  the  moon  rises  and  after  it 
sets.    You  will  steal  out  and  take  up  a  position  where 
you  can  see  the  barricade  when  day  begins  to  da\vn. 
You'll  need  to  chose  a  spot  a  long  way  off.  because 
the  explosion,  when  it  comes,  will  wreck  everything 
in  the  neighbourhood." 
"  What  explosion  ?  " 

•  The  dynamite  explosion.  This  wall  is  built  of  rock 
intersticed  with  those  dynamite  cartridges  of  yours. 
It  is  ver>'  likely  you  will  obliterate  the  farmhouse." 
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"I'll  obliterate  you,  anyway." 
"  Quite  so,  but  at  a  tremendous  cost,  because  what- 
ever the  fate  of  Mr.  Armstrong's  residence,  the  doom 
of  the  bunk  house  is  c.  rtain.    You  may  be  outside 
that  danger,  but  you  won't  be  free  of  another.    Y.u 
suppose,  doubtless,  that  I  shall  be  asleep  m  the 
cavern.    As  a  matter  of  fact  I  shaU  be  sleeping 
placidly  under  the  stars,  quite  out  of  reach  of  the  main 
disaster.  Your  first  shot  will  awaken  me.  Now,  it  is 
by  no  means  certain  that  your  first  shot  will  send  off 
the  dynamite.    You  may  have  to  fire  half  a  dozen 
times,  and  your  best  rifle  is  an  old  breech-loader. 
I  use  smokeless  powder,  and  you  don't.    I  could 
pepper  away  at  you  for  half  an  hour  and  you'd  never 
know  where  the  buUets  were  coming  from.  The  smoke 
from  your  rifle  would  give  you  away  at  once.    When 
C  fire  at  you  next  time.  Jim,  I  shall  aim  at  a  more 
vital  point,  because,  my  dear  boy.  the  person  who 
sets  off  that  dynamite  is  a  murderer.    So  before  you 
put  your  plan   into  operation,  just  consult  your 
comrades  and  explain  to  them  its  disadvantages." 

Dean  stood  there  meditating  lor  a  few  moments 
before  he  spoke. 
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^^  "  I'm  very  much  obliged  to  you."  he  said  at  last, 
"  for  telling  me  what  you  mean  to  do.  We'U  change 
that  plan  a  little,  and  come  out  of  the  bunk  house 
together.  We'll  search  the  country  for  you.  and  so 
won't  need  to  blow  up  the  mine." 

"  That's  a  much  more  hiunane  expedient,  and  will 
prevent  unnecessary  loss  of  life.    I  shall  be  lying 
quiet  under  whatever  cover  I  can  find.     Your 
crowd  will  perambulate  the  locality,  and  I  may 
remind  you  that  you  are  no  lightfooted  Cinderellas. 
A  herd  of  elephants  would  make  less  noise.    I  shall 
see  you  long  before  you  see  me.  and  I  leave  the  result 
to  your  own  imagination.    And  now.  Jimmy,  take 
the  advice  of  a  true  friend.    Your  time  to  act  was 
when  you  were  snoring  at  that  door  and  I  was 
climbing  the  chimney.    Once  you  allowed  me  to  get 
my  rifle,  you  had  permitted  opportunity  to  pass  you, 
because  I  am  a  good  shot,  and  I  came  West  in  order 
to  shoot.    When  a  person  accustomed  to  downy  beds 
of  ease  slumbers  peacefuUy.  as  I  did  this  morning,  on 
hard  and  jagged  rocks  thinly  disguised  by  a  blanket, 
with  my  right  ear  against  a  dynamite  cartridge' 
there's  nothing  the  matter  with  his  nerves,  is  there  ? »' 


Put  down  your  hands  and 
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"  No ;  there  isn't."  said  Dean,  with  conviction. 
Now.  what  you  chaps  want  is  not  a  battle,  but 
an  armistice.    Leave  weU  enough  alone.  I  say.  and 
accept  the  status  quo.     If  you  remain  in  the  bunk 
house,  you  are  as  safe  as  in  a  Presbyterian  church  " 
Jim  did  not  reply,  but  deliberated,  his  open  palm 
again<?t  his  bandaged  ear. 

"  Hurt  ?"  asked  Stranleigh. 

"  Yes.  it  does."  admitted  Jim.  ruefully. 

"  Well,  my  shoulder  hurt  a  good  deal  after  you 

fired  at  me.    Now.  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do.  Jim 

Next  tune  I  shoot  at  you.  I'll  take  the  other  ear 

You're  determined  to  prove  yourself  a  brigand 

or  a  pirate,  or  something  of  that  sort,  and  as  pirates' 

always  wear  earrings,  that  wiU  put  you  in  a  position 

to  adopt  them.    What  do  you  say  to  my  proposal 

for  an  armistice  ?  " 

"  I  can't  answer  for  the  rest  of  the  boys  without 
consulting  them.  If  we  need  an  annistice  or  a 
status  quo,  why.  I  suppose  we  ought  to  have  them." 

"  All  right.  If  your  ear  hurts,  the  sooner  you  ^,^\. 
It  attended  to.  the  better.  You  go  directly  down 
to  the  house  and  see  Miss  Armstrong,  and  you  can 
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reflect  upon  the  situation  while  she  is  dressing  the 
wound.  Deep  thinking  will  take  your  mind  from 
the  pain.  Then  go  up  and  consult  the  company. 
Come  and  let  me  know  what  they  decide.  Mean- 
while, I'll  guarantee  that  no  one  comes  out  of  that 
bunk  house  without  being  shot  at." 

"  Mr.  Stranleigh,  I'll  do  what  you  say,  but  I'll 
change  the  order.  I'll  go  first  to  our  shack,  and  warn 
the  boys.  That's  only  fair,  for  they're  watching 
from  that  door,  and  if  they  see  me  going  to  the  house 
they  may  think  it's  all  right,  and  come  outside. 
After  talking  with  them,  I'll  visit  Miss  Armstrong, 
and  then  come  back  here  to  tell  you  what  the  boys 
say." 

"Yes,  Jim;  that's  a  better  plan  than  mine. 
But  first  give  me  your  word  that  you  will  take  no 
advantage  of  this  respite  until  war.  An  armistice, 
you  know,  is  a  cessation  of  hostilities." 

"  You  mean  that  there  will  be  no  shenanigan  ? 
I  give  you  my  word." 

The  wounded  man  made  his  way  to  the  bunk  house. 
Shortly  afterwards  Stranleigh  saw  him  emerge,  and 
go  towards  the  homestead.    After  a  longer  interval 
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he  came  slowly  up  towards  the  fortress,  his  ear 
neatly  bandaged  in  white  linen,  which  showed  up, 
as  one  might  say,  like  a  small  flag  of  truce. 

"Well,  what  did  Miss  Armstrong  say  about 
the  wounded  ear  ?  " 

"  She  says  it's  about  as  serious  as  the  sting  of  a 
bee.  and  won't  hurt  much  longer  than  that  would, 
and  will  be  cured  nearly  as  soon." 

"That's  first-rate,  and  relieves  my  conscience, 
which  has  been  troubling  me,  because  I'd  much 
rather  smite  a  man  on  the  ear  with  my  fist  than  with 
a  bullet.  For  the  same  reason  I  hope  you  found 
your  messmates  undergoing  a  spasm  of  common 
sense." 

"  They  agreed  with  me  that  it  wasn't  very  healthy 
to  take  outdoor  exercise  for  a  while.  If  we  decide 
to  begin  fighting  again,  we'll  give  you  twelve  hours' 
notice.    Will  that  suit  you  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  that  it  does,  quite.  I  want  you 
to  promise  that  you  will  not  break  loose  either  until 
Mr.  Armstrong  returns,  or  the  auction  is  over." 

"  The  boys  wouldn't  agree  to  tl  t,  Mr.  Stranleigh. 
We're  bound  to  attend  that  auction." 
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Stranleigh  sighed. 

"  Veiy  good."  he  conceded.  "  I  must  content 
myself  with  what  you  offer.  laccept  your  proposal, 
for  I  feel  certain  that  Mr.  Annstrong  will  return 
before  the  ranch  is  sold.  So  good-bye.  Give  my 
love  to  the  boys." 

Stranleigh  watched  the  retreating  figure  until 
it  disappeared  into  the  bunk  house.  A  moment  later 
the  perforated  door  was  drawn  shut,  and  then  he 
rolled  up  the  bedclothes  into  a  bundle,  and  deposited 
it  at  the  further  end  of  the  cavern.  This  done,  he 
took  his  rifle  under  his  arm.  crossed  the  barricade, 
and  stroUed  down  to  the  farm-house.  Miss  Ann- 
strong  greeted  him  with  surprise. 

"  I  thought  you  had  gone  to  New  York,"  she  said. 

"I  took  the  train  east,  but  only  to  the  next 
station  from  Bleachers." 

"  You've  not  been  stopping  at  that  wretched  hotel 
in  Bleachers  ever  since  ?  " 

"  Oh  no ;  I  received  a  pressing  invitation  from 
some  friends  of  mine  to  be  their  guest,  with  a  prospect 
of  a  httle  shooting,  so  I've  been  staying  with  them 
ever  since." 
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"  Did  you  have  a  pleasant  time  ?  " 

"  Oh,  excellent,  and  I  heard  more  entertaining 
stories  than  ever  I  listened  to  in  a  similar  period." 

"  Good  shooting  ?  " 

'•  First  rate.  Limited  in  quantity,  but  of  finest 
quality.  Indeed,  I  may  boast  of  a  record ;  I  hit 
everything  I  aimed  at.  Camp  fare,  however,  left 
a  good  deal  to  be  desired,  so  you  may  imagine  how 
glad  I  am  to  return." 

"  I'm  very  pleased  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
giving  you  something  better.  How  would  you  like 
some  nice  broiled  trout,  freshly  caught  this 
morning  ? " 

"Oh,  heavenly  I "  cried  Stranleigh,  enthusiastically. 
"  I  haven't  had  anything  but  bread  and  salt  pork 
since  I  saw  you.    Who  caught  the  trout  ?  " 

"  I  did.  I  went  down  the  river  early  this  morning. 
I  must  have  had  a  premonition  that  you  would  return, 
famished  for  trout,  and  I  had  quite  an  adventure,  or 
rather,  plunged  into  a  mystery  which  I  have  not  yet 
solved.  I  heard  the  sound  of  firing ;  first  a  single 
shot,  then  a  fusilade.  I  could  not  tell  from  whence 
the  sound  came.     I  hurried  home  with  my  basket, 
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but  there  was  no  one  in  sight.    After  a  while  Jim 
came  m,  very  much  crestfallen,  it  seemed  to  me, 
with  his  ear  tied  up  clumsily  in  a  handkerchief. 
He  had  been  shot  through  the  ear,  and  of  course 
I  came  to  his  aid  at  once.  With  a  woman's  curiosity, 
I  asked  him  how  the  accident  happened.    Now, 
one  of  Jim's  infirhiities  is  that  he  can  only  tell  the 
truth  when  it  suits  his  convenience." 
"  Many  of  us  are  like  that,"  said  Stranleigh. 
"  Well,  this  time  it  didn't  suit  his  convenience." 
"  What  did  he  say  ?  " 

"  That  the  boys  were  having  a  sort  of  shooting 
match.  I  told  him  I  had  heard  the  firing,  and 
feared  that  there  had  been  a  battle  of  some  sort. 
He  said  it  was  the  first  shot  that  did  for  him.  They 
had  some  bet  on  as  to  who  could  fire  the  quickest 
at  a  flying  mark.  In  his  hurry  to  get  ready  he  had 
mishandled  his  gun,  and  sent  a  bullet  through  his 
ear.  The  other  men  had  then  fired  almost 
simultaneously." 

"  Miss  Armstrong,  I  fear  you  are  too  sceptical. 
Why  shouldn't  that  be  a  true  story  ?  " 
"  Mr.  Stranleigh,  you  quite  underrate  my  intelli- 
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gence.  The  wound  in  Jim's  ear  was  not  caused  by 
the  gun  he  held.  In  the  first  place,  his  ear  would  have 
been  blackened  with  gunpowder,  and  likely  would 
have  been  partly  torn  off.  Secondly,  a  mishandled 
gun  would  have  fired  upwards.  The  bullet  that 
wounded  him  was  fired  from  a  distance  by  someone 
higher  up  than  the  spot  where  Jim  stood.  The 
wound  was  clean  cut,  slightly  inclinmg  downwards. 
Besides  all  that,  Jim's  buUet,  coming  from  an  old- 
fashioned  rifle,  would  make  a  bigger  hole.  I  know 
that,  for  you  remember  I  tended  your  shoulder, 
through  which  his  bullet  had  gone." 

"  By  Jove,  Miss  Armstrong,  if  Sherlock  Holmes 
had  a  daughter,  she  vould  be  just  about  youi  age. 
Was  there  anything  else  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  I  looked  at  the  handkerchief  in  which 
he  had  bound  his  ear.  It  was  of  a  finer  cambric 
than  we  have  ever  seen  in  this  district,  or  indeed, 
than  I  have  seen  anywhere  else.  The  corner  was 
embroidered  with  a  very  delicately-worked  crest." 

"  A  crest  ?  "  said  Stranleigh,  rather  breathlessly. 

"  I  asked  Jim  where  he  had  got  this  handker- 
chief.   He  seemed  confused,  but  said  he  had  always 
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had  it.    Bought  it  once  at  a  five-cent  store  in 
Denver." 

Stranleigh  could  not  refrain  from  laughing. 

"  You  think  it  cost  more  than  five  cents  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  I  am  sure  it  cost  more  than  twenty-five." 

"  Perhaps  he  stole  it  ?  " 

"  Jim  might  shoot  a  man,  but  he'd  never  steal." 

"  I  think  that  when  you  discover  the  owner  of 
that  handkerchief,  you  will  have  solved  the  mystery," 
remarked  Stranleigh  calnly. 

"  I  think  so,  too,"  said  the  girl  quietly.  "  Now 
I  am  going  to  cook  your  trout." 

The  three  days  following  were  among  the  most 
enjoyable  Stranleigh  had  ever  spent.  He  asked 
Miss  Armstrong  to  show  him  the  portion  of  the  river 
in  which  she  had  caught  those  delicious  trout. 
Heretofore,  she  had  used  a  baited  hook  when  fishing, 
landing  her  spoil  with  a  trout  pole,  but  now  she 
was  to  be  mitiated  in  the  delicate  mysteries  of  fly 
fishing.  Stranleigh  remembered  the  story  told  of  an 
English  official  sent  to  view  the  debateable  land 
adjoining  the  far  western  boundary  of  Canada 
who  reported  the  territory  useless,  because  the  fish 
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wouldn't  rise  to  the  fly.  He  wondered  what  lure 
the  official  used,  for  here  they  rose  readily  enough, 
and  fought  like  demons  untU  Miss  Armstrong  deftly 
lifted  them  from  the  water  in  the  new-fangled 
landing  net.  the  like  of  which  she  had  never  seen 
before. 

But  in  spite  of  the  exceUent  sport  he  was  enjoying, 
Stranleigh  became  more  and  more  anxious  as  time 
-went  on.    Nothing  had  been  heard  from  Stanley 
Armstrong.    The  fisher  began  to  fear  that  the  detec- 
tive had  failed  in  his  search.    On  the  morning  of 
the  fourth  day  he  dressed  in  his  ordinary  tweed  suit. 
The  riding  costume  attracted  more  attention  than 
was  altogether  convenient.    He  put  in  his  pocket 
an  automatic  revolver  of  the  latest  construction  ; 
light,  accurate  and  deadly.    The  day  of  the  auction 
was  drawing  uncomfortably  near,  and  he  was  deter- 
mined that  his  journey  should  not  be  interrupted, 
as  his  former  ride  had  been.    Aside  from  this,  he 
expected  to  carry  with  him  a  large  amount  of  money, 
and  if  any  word  of  that  got  abroad,  he  knew  a  hold- 
up was  quite  within  the  range  of  possibility.    The 
coterie  confined  in  the  bunk  house  would  doubtless 
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learn  that  they  were  their  own  gaolers,  and  with  that 
gang  once  free  upon  the  landscape,  he  anticipated 
interruption  which,  if  successful,  would  completely 
nullify  his  plans. 

"  Are  you  going  fishmg  to-day  ?  "  asked  Miss 
Armstrong,  when  he  came  downstairs.  He  had 
appeared  unexpectfedly  soon  that  morning.  The 
young  woman  was  always  an  early  riser. 

"Fishing!"  echoed  Stranleigh.  "Yes,  in  a 
manner  of  speaking.  Isn't  there  a  text  which 
refers  to  fishers  of  men  ?  I'm  going  fishing  for 
your  father.  We  should  have  had  him  here  before 
this,  but  now  the  need  of  him  becomes  imperative. 
I  imagine  that  a  telegram  awaits  me  in  Bleachers. 
If  not.  I  must  communicate  with  New  York,  and 
wait  for  a  reply." 

Stranleigh  walked  up  the  hiU  to  the  bunk  house, 
and  rapped  at  the  panel  with  the  butt  of  his  riding 
whip.  Dean  himself  threw  open  the  door,  and  he 
could  not  conceal  his  astonishment  at  seeing 
the  young  man  standing  there,  apparently  un- 
armed. 

"Good  morning.  Jim."  said  Stranleigh  cordially. 
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"  I  wish  to  enjoy  a  few  minutes'  conversation  with 
the  company  before  leaving  for  Bleachers." 

"  None  of  the  company  are  out  of  their  bunks 
yet,  except  myself,  but  I  guess  they're  wide  enough 
awake  to  hear  what  you  say.  Won't  you  come 
inside  ?  " 

"Thank  you,"  said  Stranleigh,  stepping  across 
the  threshold;  then,  to  the  sleeping  beauties— 
"  The  top  of  the  morning  to  you  I  Early  to  bed  and 
late  to  rise,  makes  a  man  healthy,  wealthy,  and 
wise.  Has  wisdom  come  to  you  since  I  left? 
Do  you  still  intend  to  shoot  up  Bleachers  on  auction 
day  ?  " 

"  You  bet  we  do,"  said  Dean. 

Stranleigh  seated  himself  upon  the  chair  he  had 
formerly  occupied. 

"  How  did  you  propose  to  get  out  ?  " 

"  By  the  same  way  you  escaped,"  responded  Dean 
with  determination. 

"What  an  inconvenient  exit!  I  speak  from 
sooty  experience.  Why  not  have  gone  by  the 
doorway  ?  " 

"  We  didn't  want  to  get  shot,"  said  Jim. 
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"There  was  no  danger  of  that.  I  have  been 
spending  my  days  in  fishing,  and  my  nights  in  sound 
sleep." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say,"  cried  Jim,  "  that  there's 
been  nobody  on  guard  ?  " 

"  No ;  you've  been  as  free  as  air  to  go  where 
you  pleased."       ' 

Dean  laughed  heartily,  and  the  others  joined  him. 
The  joke  was  on  them,  but  they  seemed  to  enjoy 
rather  than  resent  it. 

"You  were  right  about  brain  and  muscle," 
observed  Jim  at  last. 

Stranleigh  ignored  the  compliment. 

"  I've  got  a  proposal  to  make  to  you  men," 
he  went  on.  "  I'm  off  to  Bleachere  to  do  some 
telegraphing,  trying  to  learn  the  whereabouts 
of  Mr.  Armstrong,  who  has  not  yet  put  in  an 
appearance.  The  sale  takes  place  day  after  to- 
morrow." 

Stranleigh  paused  in  his  recital.  He  noticed  a 
s:ealthy  movement  among  the  bunkers.  He  had 
observed  that  the  first  to  sit  up  cast  a  longing  glance 
at  the  rifles  stacked  in  the  comer,  and  it  seemed  to 
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Wm  that  a  simultaneous  rush  towards  them  was 
going  to  take  place. 

"  As  you  know,  gentlemen. "  he  went  on,  "  I  have 

an  objection  to  shooting  as  a  settlement  of  any 

legal  question,  but  if  shooting  has  to  be  done,  I  am 

quite  prepared  for  it.  and  the  inhabitants  of  Bleachers 

wiU  r-ijret  provoking  me  to  a  fusilade." 

He  took  from  his  pocket  the  neat  little  automatic 
pistol. 

"  I  don't  suppose."  he  went  on,  "  that  you  ever 
saw  anything  exactly  like  this.  It  will  simply 
rain  bullets,  and  I  can  re-load  before  any  of  those 
Bleachers  men  can  get  his  hand  to  his  hip  pocket. 
Next  to  the  Maxim  gun,  it's  the  most  deadly  object 
in  existence."  CasuaUy  he  cast  his  eye  along  the 
bunks.  Each  man  had  withdrawn  the  leg  that 
had  been  quietly  reaching  for  the  floor.  Stranleigh 
still  fondled  his  weapon. 

"Just  before  you  captured  me,  I  had  sent  to 
New  York  for  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  which 
was  to  reach  me  by  express.  I  thought  it  better 
to  have  no  dealings  with  the  bank,  as  I  didn't  wish 
Ricketts  to  learn  what  I  was  doing.     I  expect  that 
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sum  of  money  is  at  this  moment  resting  in  the  express 
office,  and  on  the  day  of  the  sale  I  shall  have  more 
currency  on  my  person  than  is  perhaps  quite  safe 
to  carry.  I  therefore  wish  to  engage  you  as  a 
bodyguard,  if  you  agree  to  certain  conditions.  I 
shall  expect  you  all  in  Bleachers  day  after  to-morrow. 

and  shall  pay  each  of  you  fifty  dollars  for  the  day.' 

and  so  that  there  may  be  no  mistake,  I  tender  you 

the  money  now.    Do  you  agree  ?  " 
"  What  are  the  conditions  ?  "  asked  Jim.  cautiously. 
"  First,  you  will  keep  clear  of  the  tavern,  and  not 

drink." 

"  That's  easy.    What  next  ?  " 
"  You  will  not  shoot  untU  I  give  the  word  of 
command,  and  until  I  have  emptied  my  pistol." 

Jim  consulted  with  his  fellows,  then  turned  to 
Stranleigh. 
"  We  agree,"  he  said. 

"  Right  you  are."  Stranleigh  rose,  took  from  his 
pocket-book  six  fifty-dollar  bills,  and  laid  them 
on  the  table. 

"  Look  here,"  cried  Dean.  "  we  don't  want  any 
money  for  this  job." 
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"  I'm  quite  sure  of  that,  but  six  honest  men  are 
as  much  entitled  to  their  pay  as  is  a  dishonest 
lawyer  like  Ricketts.  So  good-bye,  until  I  see  you 
at  Bleachers  day  after  to-morrow." 

Stranleigh  went  down  to  the  house,  mounted 
his  horse,  and  rode  away. 

He  had  accomplished  little  more  than  half 
the  distance  when  he  perceived  a  horseman 
coming  towards  him.  They  approached  one 
another  with  some  caution.  Straiiieigh  would 
have  passed  in  sUence  had  not  the  other  accosted 
him. 

'HeUo,   stranger!"    he  said.    "You  from  the 
ranch?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Been  stopping  there  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  How's  everything  ?    Folks  all  well  ?  " 

"Yes;  they  were  when  1  left.  Is  there  any 
chance  that  you  are  Mr.  Armstrong  ?  " 

"  That's  my  name." 

"  I'm  very  glad  to  meet  you,  sir.  I'm  Stranleigh, 
who  telegraphed  the  detective  to  find  you  and  hand 
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you  two  hundred  dollars,  begging  you  to  get  home 
in  a  huny." 

"  WeU,  Mr.  Stranleigh,  aU  that  was  done,  and  ^-re 
I  am,  but  as  for  paying  back  that  two  huna^ed 
doUars  and  expenses,  I  don't  see  how  I  am  to  do  it. 

I'm  broke." 

1 

"  So  I  understand.  Do  you  know  your  place  is 
to  be  disposed  of  by  forced  sale  day  after  to- 
morrow ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  they've  got  me  with  my  hands  up." 
"I  don't  think  so.    I'm  going  to  attend  that 
sale,  and  probably  our  friend  Ricketts  will  regret 
the  fact.    Now,  you  turn  your  horse  round  and 
accompany  me  to  the  settlement.    I've  got  some 
money  coming  by  express,  and  being  rather  a  stupid 
sort  of  person,  it  never  occurred  to  me  until  half 
an  hour  ago  that  I'd  need  to  be  identified  before  I 
got  my  hands  on  that  express  package.    So  if  you'll 
take  my  word  that  I  am  Stranleigh.  we'll  collar  the 
currency  and  attend  the  sale.     I  have  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  you  from  Mr.  Banks,  of  New  York, 
but  I  left  it  at  your  house." 
"  That's  all  right.     I'U  go  surety  that  you're  the 
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man.    I'd  like  mighty  well  to  see  a  little  money, 
even  if  it  belongs  to  another  fellow." 

Armstrong  turned  his  horse,  who  was  not  loth 
to  set  his  face  m  the  other  direction,  because  he 
belonged  to  White's  Tavern.  As  the  two  men 
jogged  along  together,  Stranleigh  explained  the 
situation.  Armstrong  was  silent  for  some  time, 
evidently  in  a  state  of  dejection. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Stranleigh,"  he  said  at  last,  "  as  you 
know,  I  am  quite  helpless.  I  haven't  a  cent  to 
bless  myself  nor  curse  an  enemy  with.  I'm  no 
good  as  a  business  man,  and  the  slick  way  in  which 
those  rascals  in  Chicago  separated  me  from  what 
cash  I  had  would  make  you  laugh  at  me  if  you 
knew  how  it  was  done." 

"  I  shouldn't  be  inclined  to  laugh.  We  read  in 
Scripture  of  the  man  who  fell  among  thieves,  and  I 
imagine  Chicago  is  a  good  place  to  find  such  cattle, 
although  I  believe  there  are  a  few  of  them  further 
west.  I  think  that  Ricketts,  in  refusing  the  money 
when  it  was  offered  to  him,  exceeded  his  legal  rights." 
"  Our  sharpers  out  here,"  said  Armstrong.  "  are 
always  exceeding  their  legal  rights,  but  they  get  rich 
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aU  the  same.    I  confess  I  haven't  so  much  dependence 
on  legality  as  a  law-abiding  citizen  should  have." 

"  Your  men  on  the  ranch  seem  to  hold  the  same 
opinion.  In  spite  of  aU  I  could  say.  they  were 
determined  to  make  a  raid  on  Bleachers." 

"Did  you  manage  to  stop  them?"  enquired 
Armstrong  eagerly. 
"  I  think  I  did,"  was  the  reply. 
There  had  been  a  flash  of  hope  in  Armstrong's 
eyes,  but  it  now  died  down  to  dejection  again. 
"  I  am  sorry  for  that,"  he  said. 
Stranleigh  gazed  at  him  in  astonishment. 
"  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  approve  of 
such  violence  ?  " 

"Oh,  well,"  said  Armstrong  nonchalantly,  "when 
a  man's  in  a  comer,  he'll  do  most  anything,  and  at 
such  times  a  little  gun  play  is  not  out  of  place. 
I'll  bet  the  boys  would  have  stopped  that  sale." 
"  Doubtless,  but  what  good  would  that  do  >  " 
"  We  should  gain  breathing  space,  and  perhaps 
Rickeits  wouldn't  go  on  with  his  villainy." 
"  But  it  would  land  all  your  men  in  g.  ■,." 
"  Don't  you  believe  it.    The  sheriff  would  have  to 
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catch  the  boys  first,  and  they  know  every  ravine 
and  stream  and  gully  in  the  mountains,  and  every 
trail  in  the  woods,  r.nd  if  Ricketts  was  sacrificed 
in  the  scrunmage,  I,  for  one,  wouldn't  be  chief 
mourner.  These  boys  might  not  be  much  good  in 
Chicago,  but  they  are  very  useful  out  here.  A 
scoundrel  like  Ricketts,  who  tries  legally  to  steal 
a  man's  property,  takes  big  chances  and  runs  a 
lot  of  risks,  and  no  one  knows  that  better  than 
himself.  He  has  taken  advantage  of  my  being  away 
from  home." 

"  It's  not  too  late  yet  to  carry  out  your  plan. 
Although  your  men  hold  to  their  resolve  to  visit 
Bleachers  on  the  day  of  the  sale,  they  have  promised 
not  to  shoot  until  I  give  the  word  of  command." 

"  They  wiU  be  there,  then,  after  all  ?  "  cried 
Armstrong,  eagerly. 

"  Certainly  ;  I  have  engaged  them  as  bodyguard, 
because,  as  I  told  you,  I  shall  have  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  in  my  possession,  and  I  dr  .I't  wish 
to  be  detached  from  that  cash,  either  by  Chicago 
methods,  or  those  of  Bleachers,  I  want  the  sale  to  go 
on  without  any  disturbance." 
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"  What's  your  plan  ?  " 
"  I  intend  to  buy  the  ranch." 

"  Do  you  imagine  for  a  moment  that  you'll  be 
allowed  to  ?  " 

"  How  can  they  prevent  me  if  I've  got  the  cash  in 
my  pocket  ?  " 

"  Why.  first  tMng  they'll  do  is  to  postpone  the 
sale." 

"  Has  Ricketts  power  to  do  that  ?  " 
"No;    but  the  sheriff  has,  and  the  sheriff  is 
Ricketts'  man." 

"Official    bribery,     eh?    Are    you    personally 
acquainted  with  the  sheriff  ?  " 
"  Yes ;  I  voted  for  him." 

'•  Is  he  a  man  who  would  rather  do  right  than 
wrong  ?  " 

"  It  depends  how  much  money  there  is  in  either 
course." 

"  Then  I  think  our  path  is  reasonably  clear.  If 
Ricketts  can  bribe  him  to  do  wrong,  we  can  bribe  him 
to.dojight." 

Armstrong  shook  his  head  doubtfully. 

"  It's  not  so  easy  as  youjhink.    He  would  take 
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our  money  all  right,  but  he  might  not  deliver  the 
goods.    He  wouldn't  stay  bought." 

"That  is  a  useful  thing  to  know.  We'll  pay 
him  half  the  money  cash  down,  and  the  other  half 
when  he  has  delivered  the  goods.  Would  a  hundred 
dollars  be  sufficient  ?  " 

"  Oh,  lord,  yes !  It  gives  Ricketts  a  pain  when 
he  parts  with  a  ten-dollar  b'U,  so  it  won't  take  very 
much  money  to  compete  with  him." 

"  As  you  know  the  man,  and  as  it's  your  ranch 
that  is  in  jeopardy,  you  can  carry  out  the  negotia- 
tions better  than  a  stranger  like  myself." 

"That's  so;  if  I  have  the  cash.  A  hundred 
dollars  would  turn  the  trick." 

"  Better  take  five  hundred  dollars  and  be  sure 
of  it." 

They  stopped  their  horses  and  made  the  transfer 
of  money  where  they  stood,  as  being  safer  than  in  the 
tavern. 

Arriving  at  Bleachers,  they  found  the  express  office 
closed  for  the  night,  but  next  day  his  lordship,  with 
Armstrong  as  his  identifier,  secured  the  package. 

The  land  sale  took  place  in  the  Agricultural  tiail, 
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the  largest  building  in  town.    Stanley  Armstrong's 
six  armed  followers  arrived  in  good  time,  and  quite 
unobtrusively  seated  themselves  in  a  row  on  a  bench 
at  the  rear  of  the  hall.    When  Stranleigh.  accom- 
panied by  Armstrong,  came  in,  the  half  dozen  shook 
hands  with  their  chief,  and  expressed  no  more  sur- 
prise at  meeting  hini  than  if  he  had  left  them  the  week 
before.    Large  as  the  hall  was,  it  speedily  filled  up, 
but  Lawyer  Ricketts,  on  entering,  as  he  cast  his  eye 
over  the  assemblage,  knew  there  were  few  moneyed 
men  among  the  crowd  gathered  there,  and  so  antici- 
pated no  serious  opposition  when  the  bidding  began. 
The  lawyer  was  accompanied  by  two  friends; 
strangers  in  Bleachers,  who  took  their  places  beside 
him  on  the  chairs  provided  near  the  auctioneer's 
desk.    Ricketts  was  an  important  man,  and  quite 
entitled  to  reserved  seats  for  himself  and  his  friends. 
Last  of  all  the  sheriff  entered,  and  mounted  the 
platform,  bowing  graciously  to  the  meeting,  which 
was  composed  of  constituents  whose  votes  he  would 
need  next  year.    It  was  quite  evident  that  the 
sheriff  was  a  popular  man,  for  there  was  a  round  of 
api^ause  the  moment  he  appeared. 
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He  got  down  to  business  without  any  unnecessary 
loss  of  time,  reading  the  documents  giving  the  condi- 
tions of  the  sale,  the  item  on  which  Stranleigh  was 
relying  being  that  no  cheques  would  be  accepted,  or 
credit  allowed.  Payment  must  be  cash  down  on  the 
fall  of  the  auctioneer's  gavel.  This  the  clever  lawyer 
had  insisted  upon,  to  prevent  all  possibility  of  his 
being  outbid  by  someone  who  desired  time  for 
payment.    Thus  he  dug  a  pit  for  his  own  undoing. 

Having  finished  this  reading,  the  sheriff  took  a  sip 
from  the  glass  supposed  to  hold  water,  and  promptly 
began — 

"You  all  know  the  property,  gentlemen,  so  I 

need  not  detain  you  by  any  lengthy  description  of 

it.    How  much  am  I  offered  for  Armstrong's  ranch  ?" 

"  Three  thousand  dollars,"  said  Ricketts. 

"Five  thousand,"  promptly  outbid  the  Earl  of 

Stranleigh. 

There  was  a  buzz  of  intctest  in  the  crowd,  as  if 
some  one  had  stirred  up  a  nest  of  bees.  They  had 
not  expected  competition.  Ricketts  stood  up  and 
scrutinised  the  numerous  faces  turned  towards  him, 
endeavouring  to  discover  from  whom  the  bid  came 
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Then  he  sat  doMoi.  and  whispered  to  each  of  the  men 
beside  him.    They  nodded,  and  one  of  them  stole 
quietly  out  through  the  door  by  which  the  sheriff 
had  entered. 

"He's  gone  for  more  money,"  said  Stranleigh 
quietly  to  Armstrong. 

••  Five  thousand  dollars  I  am  bid."  went  on  the 
sheriff.  "  Is  there  any  advance  on  five  thousand 
dollars  ?  " 

His  gavel  hovered  over  the  table. 
"  Six  thousand,"  said  Ricketts. 
"  Ten  thousand."  offered  Stranleigh,  realising  that 
his  opponent  was  playing  for  time. 

"  Ten  thousand  dollars  !  "  echoed  the  sheriff,  then, 
glancing  at  the  lawyer;    "It's  against  you.  Mr. 
Ricketts." 
The  lawyer  hesitatedt 
"  Eleven  thousand  !  "  he  said  at  last. 
"  Fifteen  thousand."  bid  Stranleigh,  promptly. 
There  were  two  anxious  men  in  that  hall.    Stran- 
leigh was  wishing  he  had  sent  for  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars.    It  was  evident  that  Ricketts  possessed  good 
backing,  but  he  had  no  means  of  knowing  whether  or 
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not  these  men  had  the  necessary  money  actually  in 
hand.  Ricketts  was  the  second  anxious  man.  and  he 
was  now  gazing  with  apprehension  at  the  door  through 
which  his  companion  had  disappeared.  He  was  called 
to  attention  by  the  strident  voice  of  the  sheriff. 

"  Fifteen  thousand  dollars  is  the  last  bid.  Going 
at  fifteen  thousand  once ;  going  at  fifteen  thousand 
twice " 

"  Wait  a  moment,  Mr.  Sheriff  :  there's  no  hurry." 
"  The  sale  must  go  on,  Mr.  Ricketts." 
"  Certainly,"  replied  the  lawyer,  "  but  it's  your 
duty  to  get  as  much  as  you  can  for  the  property. 
We  all  sympathise  very  much  with  our  neighbour, 
Mr.  Armstrong,  and  whatever  is  paid  over  and  above 
his  debt  to  me,  goes  to  him." 

"  I  am  aware  of  that,  Mr.  Ricketts,  and  your  com- 
passion for  Mr.  Armstrong  does  you  credit.  Still/ 
as  I  have  said  before,  the  sale  must  go  on,  and  unless 
there  is  another  bid,  I  am  compelled  to  knock  the 
property  down  to  the  last  offer.    Fifteen  thousand 

dollars  I  am  bid,  and  for  the  third  time " 

"  Sixteen  thousand  "  cried  Ricketts,  taking  out 
a  handkerchief,  and  mopping  his  brow. 
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The  missing  man  now  re-appeared,  and  took  his 
place  beside  the  lawyer.  The  three  heads  came 
closer  together,  and  Stranleigh  watched  them  with 
half-closed  eyes,  apparently  indifferent. 
^^  "  The  bid  is  against  you.  sir."  said  the  Sheriff. 
"  By  the  way,  what  name,  please  ?  " 
"Stranleigh."    , 

"  Well,  Mr.  Stranjeigh,  I'm  waiting  for  your  bid." 
"  Don't  wait  any  longer.  Mr.  Sheriff.     I'm  anxious 
to  know  how  much  money  Mr.  Ricketts  possesses  at 
the  present  moment.    The  ranch  belongs  to  him  if  he 
can  hand  over  to  you  sixteen  thousand  dollars." 
Down  came  the  gavel  on  the  table. 
"  Mr.  Ricketts,  the  ranch  is  yours." 
Mr.  Ricketts  rose  to  his  feet. 

"  I  ask  for  a  postponement  of  this  sale  for  a  week 
from  to-day." 

"I  have  no  objection,"  said  the  Sheriff,  "as  of 
course  I  shall  earn  another  fee." 

There   was  a  laugh   at    this,    then   the   Sheriff 
continued — 

"  But  I  cannot  postpone  the  sale  without  the  consent 
of  Mr.  Stranleigh.  What  do  you  say.  Mr.  Stranleigh  ? " 
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"A  posti>oneinent  would  be  very  inconvenient  to 
me,  much  as  I  ahould  like  to  oblige  Mr.  Ricketts.  I 
therefore  refuse  my  consent." 

'*  If  the  Sheriff  is  willing."  roared  Rickotts.  "  we 
will  postpone  without  your  consent,  even  if  we  have 
to  turn  you  out  by  force." 

"  I  shouldn't  try  that  if  I  were  you,  Mr.  Ricketts. 
There  are  six  friends  of  mine  sitting  beside  me.  who 
are  dead  shots,  and  I  don't  think  this  crowd  would 
stand  in  the  way  if  the  first  gun  were  levelled  at  you 
I  ask  that  the  sale  go  peacefully  on,  Mr.  Sheriff." 

"  There  must  be  a  postponement !    The  Sheriff 
has  control  over  this  meeting  !  " 

"  I  am  counting  on  that."  said  Stranleigh.  "  and  I 
am  sure  that  the  Sheriff  will  adhere  strictly  to  the  law. 
How  much  money  have  you  collected,  Mr.  Ricketts  ?'* 
"  That's  none  of  your  business." 
"  Perhaps  not ;    and  so  to  make  everything  easy 
and  agreeable  to  all  concerned,   I  bid  seventeen 
thousand  dollars  for  the  property." 
"  Show  your  money,"  demanded  Ricketts. 
"  You  wouldn't  show  yours,  so  why  should  1  show 
mine  ?  " 
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"  Knock  it  down  to  him,  Sheriff.    I  don't  believe 
he  has  the  cash." 

"Seventeen  thousand  I  am  offered.    Going  at 
seventeen  thousand  once  ;  going  at  seventeen  thou- 
sand twice ;  going  at  seventeen  thousand  third  and 
last  time.    Going  !  Gone  !  " 
Down  came  the  tnallet. 

"  I  shall  be  obliged  if  you  will  hand  over  to  me 
seventeen  thousand  doUars,  Mr.  Stranleigh." 

"Certainly.  With  your  permission,  gentlemen  J" 
and  the  crowd  parted  good  naturedly.  Stranleigh 
counted  out  the  money  on  the  Sheriff's  table. 

Armstrong  and  his  men  went  home  directly  the 

sale  was  over,  but  Stranleigh  remained  until  all  the 

legal   business   was  finished,   and   the  documents 

were    in  his  possession.    As  he  rode  back  to  the 

ranch,  he  meditated  upon  the  situation  in  which  he 

found  himself.    The  object  of  his  trip  to  the  West  had 

been  achieved.    He  had  left  New  York  tired  of  its 

noise,  its  heated  pavements  and  other  uncomfortable 

disadvantages.    He  had  thought  he  would  never 

care  to  see  the  metropolis  again,  but  now  he  was 

yearning  for  the  atmosphere  of  a  large  city ;  London 
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for  choice.  He  determined  to  bid  farewell  at  once 
to  the  Armstrongs  and  the  bunk  house  men,  then 
turn  his  face  eastwards. 

Miss  Armstrong  was  amazed  to  learn  h^  decision. 

"  But  you  haven't  had  even  one  day's  shooting  !  " 
she  protested. 

"  Oh.  ru  come  for  that  another  time."  he  assured 
her. 

"  Before  you  go  away,  my  father  would  like  to  make 
some  arrangement  with  you  about  this  ranch." 

"  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  come  to  an  agreement 
with  him." 

The  girl  sped  up  to  the  silver  mine,  where  her 
father  was  superintending  the  removal  of  the  dyna- 
mite to  its  proper  place,  a  job  requiring  some  little 
care.  Armstrong  accompanied  his  daughter  down 
to  the  house,  and  greeted  Stranleigh  with  eagerness. 

"  I  am  anxious  to  lease  this  place  from  you.  Mr. 
Stranleigh,  with  the  option  of  buying^  it  later  on. 
I  am  sure  I  can  make  money  from  the  silver  mine." 

"  You  must  apply  to  the  owner  of  the  ranch.  Mr. 
Armstrong." 

"  The  owner  !  "  echoed  Armstrong,  in  some  alarm. 
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"  You  haven't  sold  the  ranch  since  I  saw  you,  I 
hope  ?  " 

"  No ;  but  like  most  other  men,  I  am  in  debt,  and 
I  intend  to  use  this  property  in  payment  of  my 
obligation." 

Armstrong  was  taken  aback  by  this  declaration. 
Turning  to  Miss  Armstrong,  Stranleigh  took  from 
his  pocket  a  long,  well-filled  envelope. 

"These.  Professor,  are  all  the  legal  documents 
necessary  to  make  you  the  owner  of  the  ranch, 
including  deed  and  what-not.  I  am  quite  incapable 
of  understanding  the  red  tape  wound  round  the 
transaction,  but  I  am  assured  it  is  all  right.  I  tender 
this  in  payment  of  my  medical  bill." 

"  Oh."  cried  the  girl,  softly.  Then  she  smiled. 
"  As  the  sensational  plays  have  it,  this  is  too  much  !  " 
"  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  returned  Stranleigh.  "  You 
have  no  idea  of  the  appalling  charges  made  by 
specialists  in  New  York  and  London.  Besides,  this 
includes  payment  of  Jim's  bill.  You  cured  Jim's 
ear  as  well  as  my  shoulder,  and  I  am  responsible  for 
Jim.  His  ear  is  the  only  shooting  I  have  had  since 
I  came  to  the  ranch." 
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The  girl  again  began  to  protest,  but  Stranleigh 
interrupted. 

"  As  you  are  so  loth  to  receive  the  property,  I 
shall  burden  it  with  some  conditions.  Your  father 
will  ask  you  to  mortgage  this  land  to  raise  money  for 
him.  You  must  refuse  that.  Keep  the  ranch  in 
your  own  name.  You  have  just  seen  how  much 
trouble  has  been  caused  by  Ricketts  getting  his 
claws  on  the  place.  Your  father  has  got,  or  will 
get.  something  between  ten  and  twelve  thousand 
dollars  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale.  Will  you  put 
that  money  into  your  daughter's  hands,  Mr. 
Armstrong  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  I'll  have  to  if  you  say  so,"  rather 
grudgingly  conceded  the  rancher. 

"  Yes ;  I  say  so,  because  she  is  a  good  business 
woman.  Now,  Miss  Armstrong,  you  own  the  ranch, 
and  with  this  money  at  your  disposal,  you  should  be 
able  to  prove  conclusively  whether  there  is  pro- 
fitable ore  in  that  mine.  When  you  are  ready  to 
demonstrate  that  fact,  write  to  me,  and  I'll  get 
together  the  capital  you  need  for  the  energetic 
development  of  the  mine.    And  now  I  must  be 
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off.    Wm  you  bid  good-bye  for  me  to  my  friends, 
the  bunk  house  men  ?  " 

"  Certainly ;  where  shall  I  write  to  you  when  there 
is  news  of  the  mine  to  send  ?  " 
"  Mr.  Banks  of  New  York  always  has  my  address." 
The  girl  held  forward  her  hand. 
"Good-bye  to  you,  Lord  Stranleigh  of  Wych- 
wood,"  she  said.  ' 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  his  lordship  neglected 
to  take  the  proffered  hand  of  a  lady. 

"  Are  you  making  a  guess,  or  stating  a  certainty. 
Miss  Armstrong  ?  " 

"  I  guess  it's  a  certainty.  I  saw  in  a  New  York 
paper  that  Earl  Stranleigh  of  Wychwood  was  coming 
into  this  district  to  shoot.  Then  from  Jim's  ear 
I  unbound  a  handkerchief  with  a  crest  and  a  mono- 
gram on  it." 

Stranleigh    laughed,    and    took    the    hand    still 
outstretched  to  him. 
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THE  GOVERNORS. 
Tax  GLoai. — " 


■i«^fc»~r'.Vl~    '^^  GovemoTi*  Is  by  Mr 


\»'  OpP*''»helBH-nwd 
•  full  of  ruaea^  poIiUci, 


THE  MISSIONER. 

•nd  practically  faultleni*  a  Kfy*°w«T^'°*  "  "**^  P""  '"  '^^^ 
CONSPIRATORS. 

in7a?iSU-cS°w'if,S'irruJSB'«te'e„-5^  «-  ->^**>^  -  *•- 
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E.  PHILUP8  OPPENHEIM--confina«/ 

THB  SECRET. 

TuStai^ako.— «•  w«  havano  hetitatk»  ia  taTiof  tbattUaiatlMflaaat 
Sl"?!^!  ■bwjcbtof  ttory  that  Mr.  Oppeahelm  hur^iRittan.  It  Sowi 
Jlth  faaUiK  5  It  to  aurioikly  fartOa  to*SaraSS  wd  SddSKid  it  £ta 
Ka  way  oaward  to  a  moat  taoutrkabla  cUmaz."       "***"*"••  ■«» «  ^^** 

A  MAKER  OF  HISTORY. 

Tu  StAMDAKo.— "  Thoaa  who  read  '  A  Ifakai  of  Hbtocr '  wUl  rewl 
ta  the  plot,  and  wlU  aajoy  aU  thoaa  auma^STdeft  tVKo«Stu7m? 
that  hava  fooa  to  maka  tha  atory  genuinely  IntereatlnTiad  wdUii^ 
THE  MASTER  MUMMER. 

withS  F!SS^'  A"*""""— "  "  ••  •  bwuUlul  atory  that  to  here  aet 
THE  BETRAYAL. 

Thi  Domou  ABTianau.— "  Mr.  Oppenhelm'i  akUI  haa  navar  tiM« 
dbDiaywl  to  bette  adirantata  than  heiS.*T77H;  hS  a.«lhd  hlnSu 

to  ci^tSSiSS.*  ***  *°^  ""  ""^  •"^•^  toX^Ht  oftof  of 
ANNA,  THE  ADVENTURESS. 

Tan  DAitY  Nawfc—"  Mr.  Oppoahi  !m  keepa  hb  leadan  on  the  atort  from 
SJISii!?""*"'  *^*^*^'*y^  faadnaSif  medtey  of  ronu^^ 

THE  YELLOW  CRAYON. 


Tn  DAnv  IntiM.— "  Mr.  Opvaahaim  haa  a  vivid  Imakiaatioa  aad 

of  aairatlve,  and  can  aoggeat  afehtotory  la 


■aek  ayapathy,  Am  powan 
a  aantenoa." 


A  PRINCE  OP  SINNERS. 

.u^*"?!!  ^*^':r"  ^  ^^  •"•*  powerful  ttory.  Mr.  Oppenheim  kaowa 
*^  ^°^*^^J^  nnnaual  nature  of  the  aettlnf  in  wUdi  Ua  InuHns 
eharactaftliva^vaathto  book  dbtlaetloo  amonc  the  aovato  of  the  arami  '• 

THB  TRAITORS. 

,  T"^"*,"f  ."f  •"""  }**  tatereat  beglas  on  the  Ant  page  and  eada  on  the 

i'Lf^y.S^^H'^^^  *^  "•!'  "*""««»•  »*!?  "o^-nw't  of  the  .t^rj 
la  artmlraDly  awlft,  and  the  characters  are  exceedingly  vlTadoos. " 

A  LOST  LEADER. 

•M!?^.%^L^21^"£■"''  ^.  Oppenheim  almoat  treaU  na  to  a  romance 
whieh  to  fnll  of  crlginaUty  and  Intwett  from  firat  to  laat." 

MR.  WINGRAVE,  MILLIONAIRE. 

-«^i!?  ,?")£??■  WatELr.— "  Like  good  wine  Mr.  Oppenhdm'a  noveh  need 
j»»J^    They  attraot  by  thdr  own  chana.  and  aSTnailTalled  iTpSpu: 


WARD,  Wg  4  Cai  FOFUUl  Ronoii 


i 


A-£AUGHTBR  OF  THE  MARIONIS. 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  MR.  BERNARD  BROWN 

•  Bovd  of  lueli  power  iadU^viJuSfi^  ^*^  ^tmamtwith 
THE  MAN  AND  HIS  laNGDOM. 

■o»»l  rMdar."       ■~"™*  «»«  «*  tba  ravenoui  and  often  disappoinUd 
THE  WORLD'S  GREAT  SNARE. 

MYSTERIOUS  MR.  SABIN. 

«X'3s^S"tS'5M;/Si2^E  iLa??a£!i:,2r-'-<»  «<• 

A  MILLIONAIRE  OF  YESTERDAY     '^^^^^'^'^<^' 
THE  SURVIVOR  »"wraay. 

TH«  NomNOBAM  GUAKOIAM  — "  Wa  mm*  ^». 

U.meriUtothUexceUent.ro^-  It  b  iS'^ifii: S^SS^"  ?««•  « 
In  order  to  become  deeply  InteretteA"       "•""•••n'  to  read  a  page  or  two 

THE  GREAT  AWAKENING. 

THOSE  OTHER  DAYS. 

<llp*£nanSSU":f?p'l*S^)!f^i^"t«y  fr«n  grave  to  gay,  while 
•kill  which  we  «IS«rfrorariiTiS  of^K"^  *****  **'*  ***'• 
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WARD,  LOCK  *  0O.*8  POPULAR  nOTIOR 


FRED  M.  WHITE 

THE  OPEN  DOOR. 

An  abto^inc  t»le  ot  unuioal  interest  and  myitery.  Mr.  White't  hifh 
reputation  for  ■enwttfawlitm  ia  well  known,  and  "  Th«  Open  Door  "  wiU 
certainly  aphold  lt< 

A  QUEEN  OF  THE  STAGE. 
LivinrooL  Potr.— "  A  story  full  of  mystery  and  of  dramatic  tncident** 

THE  FOl'R  FINGERS. 

-jS^^"?*?"  Tiiiia.— "  It  te  a  Uve  and  battling  ttory,  whkh  once  begva 
win  not  ba  dropped  until  tha  and."  * 

THE  FIVE  KNOTS. 

-•^K^v"  R.*"^"^  ''.""".r"  *?•  ^'^^^^  •»"  '^""»  teveral  books,  aQ 
^i-^!!ii*y!  "i^?  ??^f7"t  •*!  f.  '"*•  «»»>n»»>e'  ot  readers,  who  wlU  prob- 
•bly  agree  that  It  Is  the  best." 

THE  LAW  OF  THE   LAND. 

-.  ^tUf  Tf  "**?*.'■•""  ^l-  ^'^**'«  "«*  •>•'*''  °>»y  »>•  ttrongly  recom- 
Bended.  It  contains  enough  surprises  to  whip  the  interest  at  ev«y  turn." 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  THE  RAVENSPURS. 

MoDMii  SociBTY.— •' As  the  plot  is  unfolded  the  resder  becomes  mora 
ma  more  fascinated,  tns  Interest  being  powerfully  held  nntll  the  cloaa." 

THE  SECRET  OF  THE  SANDS. 

Th«  Scotsmak.— "  Mr.  Fred  M.  White  has  written  a  story  fuU  of  drama- 
to  *ur]]rises.  Mr.  White  is  a  master  of  sensations,  and  his  introducUcm  of 
tlie  inddaat  of  tba  Italian  Vendetta  gives  point  to  a  good  tale." 


\ 


for 


ARTHUR  W.  MARCHMONT 

IN  THE  NAME  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

N0KT8  Dkvow  Touknal.— "  A  novel  of  absorbing  interest.    The  plot  t 
developed  very  cleverly,  and  there  is  a  delightful  love  theme." 

IN  THE  CAUSE  OF  FREEDOM. 
Th«  Daily  Tiligraph.— "  A  well-sustained  and  thrilling  narrative." 

THE   LITTLE   ANARCHIST. 

The  Scotsmak. — "  A  romance  brimful  of  incident  and  arousfng  in 
tlie  reader  a  healthy  intereat  that  carries  him  along  with  never  a  pause." 

AN  IMPERIAL  MARRIAGE. 

ScoTSMAM.— "  The  action  never  flai 
paramount,  so  that  the  production  is 
lovers  of  spivttad  fiction  " 
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I,  the  romantic  element  is  always 
ound  to  appeal  successfully  to  tV 


: 


_    WARP,  locK  *  oat  roTOLAji  nonoii 


LOUIS  TRACY 


SYLVIA'S  CHAUFFEUR. 

Mo«jni.a  L«AoiB.-"'8ylTta't  Chaufltur' 
Hfht  rMdiof  M  tnj  ont  eonld  (Utira." 


b  M  ptouut  •  piwt  of 


THE  STOWAWAY. 

RAWBOW  ISLAND. 

■•»  with aon MtMyiM *»*•  of  this  detcriptioo  tbca  ia  **^r^" 
THE  ALBERT  GATE  AFFAIR. 

THE  PILLAR  OF  LIGHT. 

•r«  wartbr  o*  pt«tot  from  th*  Boat  jadad  w«d«f .'•^  *"*■ 

THE  WHEEL  O'  FORTUNE. 

kM  aU  tba  logleal  aeutancM  of  tha  tavStor  S  Sl.3Sr»iAi"**_Tl**y' 
kJa  oeeaiioaal  aiaiferatioo."  "*"»««  «  Sherlgck  Hotmea  without 

FENNELLS'  TOWER. 

baais  of  tbiliot  ia  moat  awSliUf^^*..     ""  '*^  '''^  '«»•  »»»• 
THE  SILENT  BARRIER. 

•JisiiSTcL-sSi;'  t*;  :.'s:st!s?:?i?,  .1  fiSo^j/ssz^? 

THE  MESSAGE.  7»«>tiiby. 

thX"  n^u^c^;:!  v;js*tt:£tr,^^^^^  ^^'^  ••>«»*  with 

•B  ImpbrtMit  part"  ^'  '«^"y'  iBtriiue,  aad  myatarj  play 

A  SON  OF  THE  IMMORTALS. 

MIRABEL'S  ISLAND. 
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HAROLD  BiNDLOSS 

THE  TRUSTEE. 

.-••  M  vaoMB.     1  ne  Clean,  frctb  atmotphere  whieb  pwvadet  It  to 


uwTRBrt  DBPury. 


dlittecthr«ihll4r«tlaf. 
THE  rtONEERT 

MoKNiNo  Post.—"  Mr.  BindkiM  to  «!*••■  •  •»*.  «. ^  <_  ^   . 

no  L..  V.  wwMi 

HAWTREVS 

heaDon  hill 

THE  COTTAGE  IN  THE  CHINE. 

A  TRAITOR'S  WOOING. 

h^b]^  ^'Sf^""— '!.**•  P*otTut  the  fneiMH  and  font  of  a  ib.^ 

J.  C.  SNAITH 

MBTRESS  DOROTHV  MARVIM. 


J'^^^^JMSK  A  oa'8  POPULAR  nCHOM 


GUY  BOOTHBY 


THE  RACE  OF  LIFE. 

.^EDbM. 

njjmi*ST'"toS^^  "  «.yor  It.  lore. 


•■  «'W7  «wp«5t  moat 

A  BID  FOR  FREEDbM. 


SJ^^HlS?***""  finely  »»n5ed:    A  fuUvWST^^S'**    "  •nyo*  »•  * 
With  thrillin,  P'^e^^ezci^J',^S::;^'l^^S^  222^^ 

^pSS,-"?"^  inheritance. 

Jwtly  appredatinc  '  Baron  da  Bookwoi^a?^'  woommended  by  tha 

CONNIE  BURT. 

dig!  teb?^  GA«TT..-"Ona  of  tha  beat  atoriaa  wa  h.«  ..a. 

THE  KIDNAPPED  PRESIDENT 

•ay  d  Ita  ptedeoaaaon^tti  ^^.^  ""•  •ntartalnfaf  tha. 

MY  STRANGEST  CASE. 

fint  to  Eat  riveted  od  theii«StilrS7'  "^^  "  «**«»*'«»  !•  torn 

FAREWELL,  NIKOLA. 

My  INDIAN  QUEEN. 

Tn  Sunday  Spbcui.. — "  a  v5v1»i  ■«/.»  -j  - j 
I  C  aU  the  characteristics  of^^^^'Sj^jSh!;*?"  "*  '*"*»*  »>«• 
LONG  LIVE  THE  KING. 

aovaia  abould  aU  be  »  anifoSl7  g^.."*"^""™  tl»t  Mr.  Boothby'i 
A  PWNCE  OF  SWINDLERS. 

lo^^^^-^^  •»»-"-«  «-»««*.    The  exploit.  a«  deacribed 

XO 


WARD,  LOCK  ft  OO.'S  POPULAB  nonON 


GUY  BO0THBY-confinu«<l 

A  MAKER  OP  NATIONS. 

Mr.  Bootbby't  vogM.    It  hat  no  lack  of  movement  ot  ioddent" 

THB  RED  RAT'S  DAUGHTER. 

o-IfL?***-*  J*"°"^r:r^'  ^"'^  Boothby-i  name  oa  the  title- 
pafle  of  a  novel  camca  with  it  the  aituranoe  of  a  good  story  to  follow." 

LOVE  MADE  BAANIPEST. 

Twi  Daily  Tbuohapr.— "  A  powerful  and  impreiaive  romance.  One 
01  tboae  tata  of  evdting  adventure  in  the  eonfectiou  of  wUeh  lb.  Boothbv 
is  not  excelled  by  any  novelist  of  the  day."  »««"««y 

PHAROS  THE  EGYPTIAN. 

...I.?."  ScoTSMAM.— "  This  powerful  novel  is  weird,  wonderful,  and  soul- 
thiuling.  There  never  was  in  this  world  so  strange  and  wonderful  a  love 
story. 

ACROSS  THE  WORLD  FOR  A  WIFE. 

I-  TlI"i5f*^VJ  ^""Jit-T"  *"»•?  •***?»«  *^  "'^  «»«»*  to  *  ^-  Nikola  • 
In  the  li^  of  Mr.  Boothbv's  novels.  It  is  an  excellent  piece  of  worknuuw 
ship,  and  we  can  heartily  recommend  it." 

THE  LUST  OF  HATE. 

Tn  Dauy  GKAraic— "  BIr.  Boothby  gives  place  to  no  one  ht  what 
■Ight  be  called  dramatic  -jiterest.  so  whoever  wants  dramatic  interest  lat 
him  read  'The  Lust  of  Hate'  "  "««««  m 

THE  FASCINATION  OF  THE  KING. 

STh«  BjusTotltewjOBY.—"  Unquestionably  the  best  work  we  have 
nen  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Guv  Boothby.  ...  'The  Fascination  d 
King'  is  on*  ol  the  books  of  the  season."  "«i»uob  oi 

DR.  NIKOLA. 

Thb  Scotsman.— « One  hairbreadth  escape  succeeds  another  with 
rapidity  that  scarce  leaves  the  reader  breathing  space.  ...  A  storv 
faigeniously  invented  and  skilfully  told."  ' 

THE  BEAUTIFUL  WHITE  DEVIL. 

Tn  YoRKsaiRB  Post. — "  A  more  exciting  romance  no  man  could 
reasonably  ask  for." 

A  BID  FOR  FORTUNE. 

Tbx  Mamcrxstxk  CoiTaixK.— "  It  is  impossible  to  give  any  idea  of  the 
9tn0  and  brightness  with  which  the  story  is  told.  The  most  oriihial 
novel  of  the  year."  ^^ 

IN  STRANGE  COMPANY. 

^^.^'''""'•t"  *  S*P^**^  "^^  It  has  the  quality  of  life  Mid  stir, 
and  will  carry  the  reader  with  curiosity  unabated  to  the  end." 

IX 


WABq.  lOCKACO,^  POPUIAB  r.oTIOII 


f^> 


GUY  BOOTHBY-confwa*/ 

"IB  MARRIAGE  OP  ESTHER. 

Me^'St^^/iPyt?^'*"— ;  A  •tory  lull  ol action.  Ui.,  aod dram*- 
BUSHIGRAMS. 

^UVTTAu   ..    ™" '"*«'»•'»««.  wh«tJier  to  comwly  or  tragedy  • 
SHEILAH  McLEOD, 

DR.  NIKOLA'S  EXPERIMENT. 

lUuttntad  by  Sidney  CowelL 
THE  MAN  OP  THE  CRAG. 

L.  a  MOBERLY 

FORTUNE'S  FOUNDLING. 

keepfac  op  fctSiitto  tt«J"     "J'**'*^  ""^  remtrkably  wcoeHful  £ 
A  WAIF  OP  DESTINY. 

PHYLLIS 
CHRISTWA. 

HIS  LITTLE  GIRL. 
VIOLET  DUNSTAN. 

It 


WAW).  LOCK  k  CC-S  PQPOLAB  nonON 


JOSEPH  HOCKING 

THE  PRINCE   OF   THIS  WORLD. 
THE  COMING  OF  THE  KING. 


GREATER  LOVE. 

!j^  is  Srt'^fJs.^JJi;'^  •  •**-*  '^^y  »•  -""'O  to  tato  ?Sk 
LEST  WE  FORGET. 

ezdtinc  timw  of  Gardi"-      uid  Bonner."  "•w™*  iwxan  oi  tlie 

AND  SHALL  TRE^A\VNEY  DIE? 

wis  JS"S;*^XL!iL??«**S£  "<»  «««to»tlng  roomce.    The 


anntiva  doea  not  aooa  tin. 
JABBZ  EASTEkBROOK. 

o,?St£r5i;;i?ss«iiJL2s'^ 

THE  WEAPONS  OF  MYSTERY. 

^ss:^ti^^::t,'js'^ssi£''^  ^0,7 «.  <««.»  u..«. 

ZILLAH:   A  ROMANCE. 

..Jy-f ""*y,V  f^  ,1^»^  o*  "ome  of  tba  charactert  Indicate. 

probbaaa  of  tba  day/^^^  ^  ^  ^^    ■•■™  *"**••*  *°  **•  *«P« 

X3 


r»,  ^    •'^^^"  HOCKING-conhW 

tHB  MONK  OF  MAR-SABA. 

»»«*  o<  It.  HodSari?^'^^"  "'*'*"'*«**'*<»  "tattfaehiSE 
THE  PURPLE  ROBE. 

THE  SCARLET  wbSSil  "^  *^  "^^^^^ 

•nd  ttnnnout ;  Uw  wriUng  pnwiiBL"  '     ^  •'"P'^  coinp«« 

ALL  MEN  ARE  LIARS. 

tt,^VM  into  tlM  influeooe  of  mSuillM^'i.'*"  »"'«»eai,  Md  the  te^ht 

ISHMAEL  PENGELLY :  JSTSJ^IlSr 

PictnreHue  whewvw  riw  LoS?"  -«Vfk**^  half-nud  woman  it  ahran 

THE  STORY  OF  ANDREW  FAIRFAX. 

«d,  If  we  may  ventre  toSTi*  ^S?"*    **'•  »«<*««»«»'•  artiidaUtK 
country  pictur«.»  "  "'  '*•  **"»  «««»«  ««li«  than  lfcl5rd?i 

THE  BIRTHRIGHT. 

has  eome  Irom  the  pen  of  Sr^SniJ  S?yto  «  if'stSiuS'i^*"'  *^* 
MISTI^SS  NANCY  MOLESwSS^  '  """^ 

^-  wen  a.  in  ImagmaU^e^foS^/ISrS^SS^ '^^- 
FIELDS  OF  FAIR  RENOWN. 

•«  th.  moat  beauUiK;SaTS2itk,i"   ^^^  "*  ""*»>**«»  •«- 
GOD  AND  MAMMON. 

tone  pervadea  the  book." 


»untef  i;™  '-KJ"*"  o*  >t  HocUng'a  lat. 
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WARD,  LOOK  &  0O.'S  POPULAR  ncnOR 


S?i 


MARIE  CONNOR  LEIGHTON 

THE  BRIDE  OF  DUTTON  MARKET. 

out  uic  utwt  production  of  her  pen  mrpaiMt  any  o(  her  previoiu  workt?' 

HER  MARRIAGE  LINES. 

.-5^.1^  5**"'^  recommended  to  thoM  who  like  their  ftctioo  hot  tad  ttronc 

S?o«S  h-l!!S"***"*°'  the  more  robust  eort.    Marie  Connor  Leigbton  hM 

^.^  .^u^^  £,*  °^  cle«>e»t  and  moat  prolific  weavers  of  tentational 

fMStiei^  Marriage  Lmea  "  ahowa  no  diminntioo  of  her  invenUve 

AN  EYE  FOR  AN  EYE. 

.«^^''"f';"i:irJ'?"*f~"  W«  !»■«*<=*  •  «^*  •»«*»  lot  •  An  Eye  far 
•n  Bye.     It  certainly  deaerves  It." 

DEEP  WATERS. 

fro^^tStoftLiJt^^""-""  -*       "^  **"*  •*»**•  ***  "*  """^^  'P** 

THE  MISSING  MISS  RANL    -PH. 

hirflf^LlE'..^'' 1*"  5^  done  full  Justice  to  her  reputation  ai  a  writer  ol 
Ugbly  sensational  and  dramatic  fiction. 

THE  TRIANGLE. 

no??.  ^d'^JInf  ?•":"'*"'?«**!'"  •  "*t  powerful  and  well-written 
SjSuS?liSrar^lS;."°  °"^'*^  '  Pennanently  conipieuoua  pcaitioo 

EFHE  ADELAIDE  ROWLANDS. 

IN  LOVE'S  LAND. 

.tS,2li^''„'3°Ki^*r°f*°',~"'"'"  ""y  '•»*«•  o*  Mi"  Rowlands' 
ST^lTil  5^.n^.*f**  ''°'""*  '"^  '?°"  delightful  than  iu  predeces- 
ICmJi. -„.^  .  J  **?*  romance,  wholesome  and  pleasant  to  nad,  and 
decidedly  entertaining,  for  the  interest  ia  weU  sustained  to  the  end.^ 

CARLTON'S  WIFE. 

«,^"r-rft'J!.?."'w«°"-:;;::"  **'*»  Rowlands  is  certainly  to  be  congratulated 
Se  .ntaM^X^,?'-  J^*  "°'y  *•  *"  ""O"  convincing  thaniuar«d 
the  subaidiary  characters  are  attractively  drawn."  «•  «.  «•« 

THE  ROSE  OF  LIFE. 

^Aramarkably  fine  love  story,  cleverly  developed,  and  fascinating  through- 

THROUCH  WEAL,  THROUGH  WOE. 

•n»-jr?V*"*S  romance,  wholesale  and  pleasant  to  read,  and  decidMH* 
to  S£^-    Every  line  is  readable,  and  it  glow,  with  lnt«^  friS  £S 
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WAKD,  UMK  a  oai  fOPQUs  nonoa 


TWO  SHIUJNG  Ninr  NOVELS. 


THE  iraiM  of  theM  cop^ght  novel*  by  popalar  pmMit-d«y 
writers  at  the  low  pnce  of  a*,  net  represents  •  remarkable 
development  in  pnblisbing.  The  names  of  the  authors  an  toAdent 
laarantee  of  the  quality  of  the  stories,  and  the  books  are  pcodaced 
m  a  style  folly  equal  to  that  of  more  expensive  volumes  cloth 
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